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The Heart Is Right 


WHEN THE STOMACH IS RIGHT 
—and when the heart is right there is smooth 
sailing on the Sea of Matrimony. Nuptial ardor 
is cooled and domestic life embittered when a poor 
digestion sends thin and impoverished 

& blood through the body. 


@ Life is sweetened, and the jarring 
diftords of conflicting tempera- 
ments are mollified by SHRED- 
DED WHEAT because it is easily 
digested and has in it the elements 
for making red blood and sound 
tissue. 

@ It is something to lean upon 
when cooks fail and servants fail 
—a boon.to young housekeepers. 
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@ SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT is delicious 
for breakfast with milk or cream. 
@ TRISCUIT is the same as the Biscuit except 
that it is compressed into a wafer and is used as a 
toast in place of white flour bread. Both the Bis- 
cuit and Triscuit should be heated in oven to 
restore crispness and flavor. 

¢All Grocers Sell Them. 


The Natural Food.Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Quaker Rice ] 


(Puffed) 

shows the value of 
Quaker Quality in 
cereal foods. Crisp 
and dainty, delightful 
and wholesome, it is J}! 
the highest Ages 

development = 

of rice as a 
food. See 
recipes for confections on 
each package. 


Quaker Oats 


is the best oatmeal made. 
That is Quaker Quality—the best 
always. Cooks easier, tastes 
better, digests quicker than any 
other oatmeal or rolled oats. 
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The finest, purest, 
most delicious corn 4! 
meal you ever ate. * 
Quaker methods 
make Quaker Qual- 
ity—and Quaker 
Quality is the high- 

est quality. 
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All of these Quaker Products 
are 10 cents the package. 
(Except in the extreme South and far West.) 

The picture of the Quaker is 
a guarantee of Quaker Quality 
—look for it, and get it. 
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You may become independent and in a short time be 
im a position to earn from $15 to $80 per week in a 
pleasant profession ly our simple home study course, 
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time each day. Our sehool is the oldest in America, 
and is affiliated with one of the largest hospitals in 
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of manly men. It is more than an interesting story and a 
fascinating romance—it is a novel with a definite purpose 
and the purpose is splendid in conception and clear and 
decisive in its development. It is, in a word, the best 
novel yet written by Harold MacGrath.—/ndianapolis 
News. 
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Music Master : 

“Pardon Madam; you ask of 
the quality of the different records. 
Permit me to point to the only 
records that never disappoint.” 





Columbia Records 


vy cannot get the best results from any talking machine without using 
Columbia Disc or Cylinder Records. 


Why? Because they are as unapproachable in quality as they are in 
repertory. 
Columbia Records reproduce the voice, whether in 5 byl speech in exact 


fac-simile, unmarred by the rasping wheezy sounds produced by all other records. 


Perfect purity of tone with perfect enunciation are the distinguishin 
features of Columbia Records. You hear the real Sembrich, the real De Reszke, the rea 
Bispham among the other famous singers for the Columbia. And only from the Columbia's 
enormous repertory will you find the bast in Opera—the best in Popular Songs—the best 
in Bands, and the best in Everything. 

All talking machines accommodate Columbia Records 

Columbia Gold Moulded Cylinder Records, 25c. Best at any price—why pay more? 
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The Half Foot Records contain every verse of a song and complete dance music. 

“20th Century” Records are played only on the newest style Columbia Cylinder Graphophones. 
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Gee, ANDACE HALE 

WANA was not aware of it 
until afterward, but 
she had never really 
lived during all the 
twenty-four years of 
her life until that 
summer in Venice. 
She had only been 
getting ready to live—painstakingly 
damascening the elaborate helmet des- 
tined to cover her head during the com- 
ing battle of life, but entirely forgetting 
the cuirass that should protect her 
heart. 

For many years she had _ passed 
through the gateway of a university 
which bears the legend: “Enter to 
grow in wisdom,” but the day came 
when she learned that the knowledge to 
be found within those portals must be 
melted in the crucible of living, in order 
to be transmuted into wisdom. 

For two years after she had taken 
her degree at the Annex, she gave her- 
self up to one continuous orgy of lec- 
tures. The nearest approach to re- 
laxation was her afternoon symphony 
concerts, which she attended alone 
winter after winter, always sitting in 
the same seat. 
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She had no friends among the other 
sex, and few among her own, because 
her house-mate, Cousin Prudence, lived 
on walnuts and fruit, and did not like 
strange dishes or strange people about 
the house, “interrupting the current of 
her rhythmic vibrations,” she explained. 
That the aforesaid house, and all that 
therein was, happened to be Candace’s 
did not relax a single cryptic edict in 
that small household. 

It was a narrow red brick house, 
with an English basement entrance. 
The spotless white doorway was so very 
quaint, that in summer-time artists used 
to sketch it, seated on their little stools 
under the great elms across the street. 
Even that had been known to affect 
Cousin Prudence’s “vibrations.” 

Anybody who is anybody, in the city 
where Candace and her forefathers had 
had their highly respectable but smile- 
less being, owns either a Lely or a Cop- 
ley. Candace Hale had both in her 
somber drawing-room. 

Through a ramification of the same 
local convention she carried a serious- 
looking shopping-bag, in which she put 
her small purchases, her lecture and 
concert-tickets, and her numerous pro- 
grams. 












The girl bought her apparel exclu- 
sively—and looked it—from a provin 
cial shop in the heart of the city, whose 
very limitations represented sacred 
tradition. To have bought other than 
the most expensive materials for her 
gowns would have seemed to her and 
her acquaintances both underbred and 
slightly immoral. But, after the qual- 
ity was secured, to have given the mat- 
ter of personal appearance any further 
attention whatever would have seemed 
to them even more so. 

So she drove about alone in her se- 
vere black coupé from her lectures to 
her concerts; from the funny little 
flower-booth labeled “Arboretum” to 
the picture-shop which heralds itself 
quite grandly “Opus Pictum”; and that 
none of these strange things aroused in 
the girl any desire to laugh consumed- 
ly, does not derogate from the high 
level of local learning, but only shows 
a very low ebb of local humor. 

But happily—or unhappily, as you 
choose—Candace had a maternal aunt 
who lived in a larger city, which has a 
way of more completely assimilating its 
educational advantages, and_ finding 
leisure left for some of life’s blessed 
foolishness 

Mrs. Adair only happened to go to 
Boston one early spring, because she 
dreaded an impending avalanche of her 
husband’s relations. He flatly refused 
to telegraph a naked lie stopping the 
avalanche, so Mrs. Adair consented to 
drape the fiction by fleeing into tempo- 
rary exile. The second day of her ban- 
ishment she suddenly bethought herself 
of her dead sister’s little girl, whom 
Mrs. Adair had ttot seen since she had 
had her final quarrel with the girl’s 
mother many vears before. 

Mrs. Adair had, during that time, 
made several overtures of peace, which 
had been met by renewed hostilities. 

Jane Hale had always said that her 
only sister, Frances Adair, and she were 
“cerebrally divergent.” Frances Adair 
had always said that Jane made her 
tired. 

The latter’s death had occurred while 
Mrs. Adair was going around the world 
in a friend’s yacht. She had always 
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been curious about Jane’s little girl, al- 
though up to that time not uncontrolla- 
bly so. 

When Mrs, Adair discovered that 
there was no telephone in her sister’s 
house, the same old teasing tentacles of 
Jane’s superiority reached out through 
time and across space, and, regretfully 
it must be stated, she used language 
that made her feel better; and really did 
not do her maid the slightest harm, be- 
cause Sophie had often before heard 
great ladies swear. 

Then, of course, Mrs. Adair had to 
write a note, which old-fashioned and 
irksome task served largely to abate her 
desire to see her niece. It was worded 
as if addressing a little girl of ten years. 

When, in response, Miss Hale ap- 
peared before luncheon at her aunt's 
rooms at the hotel, Mrs. Adair declared 
she never was so astonished in all of 
her life. 

“There’s really nothing unnatural in 
my having grown a little in twelve 
years, Aunt Frances,” said the girl; and 
Mrs. Adair took a fancy to her broad 
a on the spot. 

“T expected a closely what-do-you- 
call-it——” 

“__ foliated ?” suggested the girl, in 
all seriousness. Mrs. Adair stared, and 
then went on: 

“I suppose so—well, anyhow, I was 
looking for a little green bud, my dear, 
and behold a rose full blown!” 

Candace was tall and slight, with dark 
hair drawn tightly back from her tem- 
ples. Her face was pale and curiously 
immobile. It was a face quite without 
any humorous lines, the mouth sugges- 
tive of years of repression. She sat 
very still and straight in her chair; 
without embarrassment, but also with- 
out grace or ease. She made no ges- 
tures when she spoke, which to her aunt 
was little short of a miracle; as, hand- 
cuffed, Mrs. Adair herself would have 
been dumb. 

After examining her badly—but neat- 
ly and expensively—dressed niece for 
ten minutes, Mrs. Adair said abruptly: 

“If you’d allow yourself such an im- 
morality, my dear, you’d bé quite pret- 
ty.” The sudden flush that came to the 
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girl’s face, and the startled look that 
flew to the big, serious blue eyes, re- 
minded her aunt strongly of sister Jane. 

It was probably the delicious sensa- 
tion of shocking her niece, combined 
with the desire to superintend the de- 
velopment of the girl’s masked good 
looks, that made Mrs. Adair say, after 
one long, expedient pause given over to 
mental lead-heaving : 

“Candace—weird name that! Where 
on earth did your mother find it?” 

“The Bible, Aunt Frances.” 

“Oh, well, that’s not my long suit, 
you know,” laughed Mrs. Adair. “But 
what I started to say was this: How 
would you like to go across with me? 
I’ve got to see my dressmaker. My 
waist is two inches larger, and my hip 
measure—well, never mind. Facts are 
facts. Disgusting—this getting old 
and obese!” 

“T should be delighted, Aunt Frances. 
My carriage is waiting below,” replied 
Candace quietly, half-rising from her 
chair. 

“Good gracious, child, I don’t mean 
‘across’ your beloved old Common— 
there really are one or two other spaces 
in the world! I mean across that nasty 
old Atlantic Ocean, in which I have 
sunk many things besides hope. My 
dressmaker doesn’t live here; she lives 
in Vienna, I have to see her about once 
in two years. I go to Paris only for tea- 
gowns and nightgowns, and other demi- 
mondish filigree things. French women 
are generally so hideous that they’ve 
got to dress to distract attention from 
themselves—thank the Lord and my 
masseuse I haven’t quite reached that 
level yet!” 

“Europe, Aunt Frances?” cried Can- 
dace incredulously, with distended eyes. 

“That’s the family name—yes,” 
laughed her aunt. 

“It has been the dream of my sleep- 
ing hours, the inspiration of my wa- 
king——” 

“How like Jane!” muttered Mrs. 
Adair to herself, adding hastily: “The 
voice I mean, the inflection, and that 
broad a! I know I’m going to be aw- 
fully proud of that broad a of yours! 


Well, anyway, will you go? 


, 


“Oh, Aunt Frances, if one is sudden- 
ly struck dumb before a life mo- 
tive——” 

“Now, don’t talk that way to me, 
Candace Hale—I can't stand it, once 
for all! If you’ve got one of those clam- 
my, Massachusetts motives concealed 
about your person, for mercy sakes keep 
it out of sight, as you would a—a birth- 
mark !” 

Then Candace did an extraordinary 
thing; she suddenly burst out laughing, 
and then and there her aunt began to 
love her. 

“Money is the thing to talk about, 
not motives. I don’t intend paying for 
you, my dear; I want that fully under- 
stood. You're quite rich enough to pay 
your own bills. For my part, I’ve never 
been rich enough for that practise! I 
dare say this minute you don’t owe a 
sou maryué!” 

“It’s only the twenty-third, Aunt 
I'rances, and my house-bills are ren- 
dered monthly,” replied the girl, smi- 
ling, wonderfully stimulated by the still 
handsome, alert, exquisitely gowned 
woman who sat before her. 

“Think of that!” confided her aunt 
to a square yard of blue sky visible 
from the window of her bedroom, 
where Candace had removed her wraps. 

Just as they reentered the tiny draw- 
ing-room, Mrs. Adair ejaculated over 
her shoulder: 

“Bridge?” 

“What, Aunt Frances? I don’t un- 
derstand.” 

“Do you play ?” 

“T’ve been studying for seven years 
and practising regularly, but I can’t 
really say that I play well enough 





to——_ 

“Studying seven years and don't yet 
play! Then you never will, my child. 
It's a special sense. Give it up, for I 
won't be practised on, once for all!” 

Candace looked bewildered at this 
outburst, and then added serenely : 

“My teacher at the conservatory says 
the fault is in my temperament—or else 
it is not yet awakened—so he sug- 
gested.” 

“In the name of—of Genesis—what 
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are you talking about?” cried Mrs. 
Adair. 

“You said play—do I play?” 

“Cards — Bridge — the game! Or 
hasn’t it got here yet?” Aunt Frances 
fanned herself with a newspaper, seek- 
ing relief from a sudden irritability. 

“Oh, yes, it’s here—there are classes 
and clubs, but I’ve never joined.” 

“You Boston women (and you wom- 
en are Boston—there are no men here, 
and I, for one, don’t blame them!) will 
form harp clubs in heaven, and halle- 
lujah chorus choirs, and committees for 
the fumigation of the cloud cushions 
on the golden thrones, and societies for 
the prevention of smiling—you'll ¥ 
Mrs. Adair was off full tilt now, intoxi- 
cating herself with her own absurdities, 
but she was stopped by the horror in 
the big blue eyes before her. 

“Aunt Frances!” 

“Well, I'll forgive you if you'll stop 
calling me Frances—as your mother 
always used to call me by my full name. 
Call me Frank, please; Frank always, 
early and late, especially late, as your 
uncle will promptly tell you. By the 
bye, your uncle will adore you. He has 
that same insatiable hunger for facts. 
Reads columns of statistics by the hour ! 
And yet he’s not what you might call 
exactly mad—he has lucid moments, 
during which I quote frequently the 
old saying: there are three kinds of 
liars, ‘plain, damned, and a statistician,’ 
but nothing distracts him more than 
temporarily. Come, let’s go down to 
lunch.” 

Candace gasped, but this time she 
was silent. She had made up her mind 
that later she would write declining the 
European trip. Her mother had always 
called her sister Frances ‘fa worldling,” 
but even she could not have in the 
least realized the level to which her 
kinswoman had fallen. 

However, Candace was very lonely, 
and there was something both conta- 
gious and compulsory in the way Mrs. 
Adair assumed that the whole question 
was settled; and long before the lunch- 
con was over the girl’s antagonism had 
dwindled into a half-reluctant fascina- 
tion. 
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As the two women entered the ele- 
vator on their return to Mrs. Adair’s 
rooms, the latter said with the direct- 
ness that Candace was beginning to 
find characteristic of her aunt: 

“By the bye, what shall you do with 
your house? Rent it? Wire it? Or 
the Holmes people ?” 

“Oh, no, Cousin Prudence is always 
there. She would have no place to go. 
She has been with me, you know, ever 
since father died.” 

“Is old Prue 
Think of that! 
ages ago.” 

The bell-boy grinned. It was such 
conversational fragments as these which 
fell to his caged lot which kept him 
from losing his reason. 

“T suppose it gets to be a sort of au- 
tomatic habit after a century or so of it 
straight on end.” 

“What does, Aunt Fra—nk?” 

“Why, just going on living; I call it 
a bad habit myself, after a certain time 
—lacking in delicacy.” 

“Cousin Prudence is a very fine wom- 
an, Aunt Frank, and has a concholog- 
ical collection that———”’ 

“What on the top of creation is that ?” 
burst in Mrs. Adair tartly. “Now, Can- 
dace (I can’t stand that name long, how 
would Candy do?), please don’t put on 
that mother’s-little-comfort expression ! 
[ think patience is another name for 
anemia. Let’s agree to roll up our 
sleeves and have it out, if we don’t 
agree. But, my dear child, one thing 
[ must say before we go one step far- 
ther: don’t be instructive! A girl can 
smoke cigarettes, gamble, drink cock- 
tails, tell ‘pink’ stories, ride astride, and 
flirt with married men, but she can 
neither teach nor preach! Society has 
a few commandments, and the chief is 
your ‘duty toward your neighbor’—‘the 
first and great law.’ ” 

“Perhaps, Aunt Frances, we shall not 
be—be happy together. Perhaps it 
would be wiser for me to decline your 
offer, for people should be very con- 
genial who travel together.” The old 
severity and repression had taken pos- 
session of the girl’s pale face, and her 
voice trembled a little. 


Endicott alive yet? 
I thought she had died 
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“*A\ Daniel come to judgment!” 
cried Mrs. Adair, secretly alarmed lest 
her niece should, after all, back out of 
the arrangement, thereby depriving her 
of a lot of rather unusual amusement 
which she saw looming ahead of her 
that coming summer. 

“T didn’t say, my dear, that you were 
obliged to do all, or any, of these repre- 
hensible things. I only generously of- 
fered them in place of the pedagogic 
one I was withdrawing. You see, I 
know one or two long words myself 
when I’m cornered! Come, Candace, 
smile once more upon me, for I don’t 
habitually do quite a number of these 
bizarre things—I leave them to women 
whose poverty of charm drives them to 
desperate extremities.” 

“The peacock’s tail and his voice, the 
speed of the tortoise and his tough, 
portable shelter,” smiled Candace; “so 
society has its laws of compensation, 
too!” 

“T suppose so,” came very dryly 
from Mrs. Adair, who was mentally 
balancing her  niece’s pretty eyes 
against this detestable habit of talking 
facts. Her reverie ended ina sudden 
start: 

“Candace, you don’t suppose Prue 
will take it into her head to go with 
us? I wouldn’t go abroad with old 
Prue Endicott, for—well, my dress- 
maker’s bill!” 

“Cousin Prudence has chronic neu- 
ritis, and has not left the house except 
for a short drive in the closed carriage 
for many years,” replied the girl, a little 
stiffly. 

“Thank God for that!” burst out 
Mrs. Adair, throwing herself back in 
her chair; then, suddenly remembering 
that her standing with her niece was 
still in jeopardy, she added quickly: “I 
suppose that’s the reason you've not 
been across before, isn’t it, dear?” 

“Yes, that and father’s dislike to have 
the routine of his life disturbed; and, 
before that, my poor mother’s invalid- 
ism,” sighed her niece gently. 

“Poor little girl! She hasn’t had any 
too gay a time so far, has she? And 
then to end with Prue for life! Well, 
cheer up, the worst is yet to come— 


you haven’t seen your uncle yet! I, too, 
have had my troubles.” 

“I—I have not heard,” murmured 
Candace, flushing with embarrassment. 

Then Mrs. Adair leaned back and 
shouted. When finally she was able to 
control her merriment, she wiped her 
little brown eyes, and gasped. 

“Oh, Candace, Candace, whatever 
efféct I may have upon you, you will 
inevitably cripple my persiflage, I can 
see that! And it’s my mental embroid- 
ery and my verbal drawn-work that 
make me so popular. I must beg one 
thing of you, child; just one alone——” 

“That makes three already, Aunt 
Frank !” 

“and that is, don’t believe me, 
ever, under any circumstances! A man 
believed me once—your poor uncle— 
and look what happened to him! As I 
tell him, a person who is always truth- 
ful, backward and forward, is about as 
interesting as the multiplication-table.” 

Candace yielded with shamefaced, 
timid reluctance to her aunt’s indiscre- 
tions of conversation, but she responded 
fearlessly to the older woman’s ravish- 
ments of toilet; the faint, dry odor of 
violets coming from her moving dra- 
peries; the miracle of her elaborate 
coiffure — dark - brown, with broad 
splashes of silver above the ears; her 
restless white hands, with their few 
wonderful jewels; her carefully con- 
fined figure; her clever, mobile face; 
and her eyes, in which lurked the un- 
dying youth of humor. 

“Your uncle, be it said at once, Can- 
dace, is a good man—it’s my only seri- 
ous objection to him. And I assure you 
we are quite vulgarly happy together. 
Of course I see to it that he spoils me 
wantonly, extravagantly. The wife 
who fails to achieve that is beneath 
notice.” Candace gave a little gurgle 
of shy laughter, becoming more and 
more reckless as the afternoon ad- 
vanced. 

“T saw at a glance that you thought 
that I meant that he beat me—and went 
on living? You don’t know me—nor 
him, for the matter of that. Why, he’s 
a sort of gray cathedral—without any 
ivy—full of holy texts and dull purple 
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lights, and organ obligatos—I’m not 
sure what they are, but he’s full of ‘em; 
and lots and lots of tablets marking 
where lieth the poor man’s illusions, 
which I have from time to time slain 
during the past twenty years. My 
main object in life is to prevent his 
having peace of mind, for any one who 
-has that—under seventy—has no other 
‘quality worth mentioning. Oh, but he'll 
adore you; just wait till you two meet! 
You're both of you beyond-the-violet- 
rays, as it were.” 


i. 


Mr. Standish Adair, commonly called 
“Stand,” did indeed take a violent li- 
king to his wife’s niece. So much so 
that he would have been more than 
willing to accompany the two abroad, 
if he had received the slightest encour- 
agement. But the fact that he did not 
receive it was conspicuous even to Can- 
dace, and she made inquiries concerning 
the omission. 

With glaring eye Aunt Frank made 
haste to say: 

“Don’t breathe such a thought in this 
house, Candace Hale! It’s the only 
skeleton in our closet. Why, we tee- 
tered for months on the edge of a di- 
vorce, just because we tried to travel 
together ten years ago. Why, Candace, 
he thinks he speaks French! And his 
accent is the most patriotic thing about 
him. He persists in doing all the talk- 
ing himself—won’t let Sophie say one 
word—and doing everything himself, 
and doing it wrong, always! For in- 
stance, one day we started from Paris 
ostensibly for Aix—where do you think 
the happy little party brought up? 
Listen: I went to Libourne; my trunks 
to Avignon; Sophie, en seconde, of 
course, was switched off to Grenoble 
while she slept; your uncle got off to 
smoke his nine o’clock cigarette at a 
station where they stopped two min- 
utes, and said so—but he mistook dex 
for dix, it’s a little way he has; and to 
this day I don’t know where that man 
was during those ninety-six hours of 
profound silence, only broken by a tele- 
gram, which finally reached me _ via 
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London: ‘Where on earth have you 
gone?’ No, my child, we never travel 
together. We alternate; he goes over 
one summer, Sophie and I the next. 
This happens to be my summer. It’s 
better so,” ended Aunt Frank sadly, 
immensely pleased at her niece’s soft 
accompaniment of laughter. 

“But Uncle Stand wants to come 
with us. He told me to feel about and 
let him know how he stands, Aunt 
Frank.” 

“Nonsense; he knows perfectly well 
what he has to do!” 

“Why, what has he to do?” wondered 
Candace. 

“Go before a notary and swear to 
obey me absolutely from one end of 
the trip to the other. That apparently 
seems to you a little hard, but you’ve 
never been lost, utterly lost, for four 
days and nights ; no money, no luggage, 
no maid, no husband! Oh, he knows 
perfectly well all he has to do if he 
wants to go with us!” she repeated, 
with emphasis. 

But one Sunday afternoon, about a 
week before they sailed from New 
York, Candace and her uncle were ta- 
king their weekly walk up one side of 
the park and down the other, when this 
subject again came up, and he said: 

“Oh, that’s not all of it, not by a jug- 
ful! Don’t you let her fool you. Frank 
had the time of her gleesome life while 
she was what she chooses to call ‘lost.’ 
She has several titles for it, all allitera- 
tive and entirely fanciful. Sometimes 
she calls it ‘Alone in Avignon,’ or ‘Lost 
in Libourne,’ or ‘Stranded in St. 
Yrieix.’ It’s one of her favorite fairy- 
stories, but a friend of ours told me the 
truth about it—Frank never did, you’d 
better believe! Why, Candace, she ate 
at a table d’hote consisting of eleven 
Spanish neophytes and a very hand- 
some priest, and she the only ‘profane’ 
person present. The scholastics were 
ordered not to look upon the face of the 
siren, and they sat with downcast eyes, 
and the priest read aloud to them be- 
tween courses. And Frank coughed 
delicately, and purred, and cooed, and 
bridled, and asked for the salt or bread 
—the very picture of a middle-aged co- 
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quette. Lord! can’t you see her? And 
the poor little devils cast unholy goo- 
goo eyes at her, just because it was a 
sin, and she never was so pleased in all 
of her life—perfectly furious when my 
telegram discovered her! No, Candace, 
the truth is that I take Europe serious- 
ly, and she—well, she’s just Frank 
wherever she is. I like galleries and 
museums; you'll find out that in her 
eyes such a taste is both affected and 
vulgar. You'll have to sneak off with 
Sophie. Then she travels with three 
enormous trunks, and I with one suit- 
case—one has to have another suit in 
case it rains—and one is quite enough, 
too. I won't be dragged to operas, and 
dinners, and soirées, and embassies and 
things; I won't, so there!” 

“Things are always so much older 
and more worth while than people, 
aren't they, Uncle Standish? One's 
own generation is always common- 
place, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Adair grunted an emphatic as- 
sent as he looked askance at the young 
girl striding along beside him; every- 
thing she said was so alien to his own 
environment, so friendly and sympa- 
thetic with his inner life. 

“Tt won’t be worth while to travel 
much longer, as far as people are con- 
cerned. I had a long talk the other day 
with a Persian on the possibilities ahead 
of radium, and he knew lots more about 
it than I did, but I put up a good bluff, 
of course.” 

The “cathedral” effects on which his 
wife dwelt in Uncle Standish’s char- 
acter -and bearing failed to impress 
Candace. She found that this charac- 
terization was but another of her aunt’s 
mental redundancies. He was just an 
earnest, honest, hard-working, success- 
ful merchant, clean of heart and body, 
with no diseased tissues or nerves put- 
ting vicious demands upon him. He 
preferred water to whisky, a good book 
to a bad, facts to fancies, peace to noise, 
a mountain brook to the golf-links. He 
loved two things—his wife all the year, 
and his fishing-rod from February to 
September. He had two regrets, one 
that their only child had died in her in- 
fancy; the other that Frank was not a 





little more, a very little more, like what 
he thought she was when he married 
her—which happens to many husbands. 

Candace became very fond of him 
during the month that she spent with 
the Adairs in New York, before she and 
her aunt sailed. 

She had long ago yielded to the 
anomalous fascinations of her aunt, but 
in her heart she cherished a genuine 
love for her uncle, such as she had al- 
ways been ready to pour out upon her 
cold, silent father, who demanded noth- 
ing of people, and gave nothing. 

“T do wish, Uncle Stand, you’d con- 
sent to go before that notary,” coaxed 
Candace, the night before they left, as 
the two sat alone in his library over his 
second cigar. 

“So she’s told you?” laughed he— 
rather shamefaced. “Well, I never will, 
while there’s one spark of manhood left 
in me! Either I run the show, or I 
won’t go—to be run by Sophie or any 
other woman. There’s nothing the mat- 
ter with my French; I have a natural 
gift for languages—but every other 
person in Europe is deaf, and those be- 
tween are stupid, so now and then 
there’s a slight misunderstanding. But’ 
—he lowered his voice and leaned to- 
ward her, looking very sly and boyish— 
“T'll tell you what I’ll do, Candace. If 
you find you’re not allowed to see pic- 
tures and churches, and cemeteries and 
things; or if you get tired of the whole 
business, and want to go off to the 
mountains with me and pick flowers, 
and watch sunsets——” 

“Oh, Uncle Stand!” cried the girl, 
in frank delight at the prospect. 

“vou just cable me two words— 
let me see—‘Lonely’ and ‘Candace.’ 
Ill understand, and come over as fast 
as steam can get me there—that is, 
after I’ve had one try at the Pool. They 
won't rise much before September fif- 
teenth, but this summer they say is 
going to be a cool one, and I’ve seen 
’em rise freely at a Silver Doctor as 
early as the twelfth—fact !” 

“Mining-stocks, Uncle Stand ?” asked 
the girl absent-mindedly. 

He clapped his fat hands on his fat 
legs and laughed gleefully, his little 
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gray eyes completely lost in small cafi- 
ons of flesh. Such a dear, dapper, 
warm-hearted, boyish little uncle—she 
laughed, too, for very love of him. And 
then he began to “talk trout,” and it 
was after midnight when Sophie was 
sent down by her busy mistress to res- 
cue her niece. 

“He was talking fish, you poor child! 
Oh, I know—you look it! He has no 
conscience whatever. It’s absolute 
monomania! No wonder Izaak Wal- 
ton’s first wife won the epitaph she got 
—did you ever read it? Remind me 
some day, and I’ll show you—‘adorned 
with such true Humility, and blest with 
so much Christian Meekness,’ and so 
forth—these epitaph compliments strike 
me as a trifle tardy from that old brute 
of an Izaak, who probably broke her 
heart. Did your uncle get out his fly- 
books? Yes, I thought so! And spin- 
ners, and triple-repeating , reels, and 
floats; and spoons, and _ rods, and 
winches, and—oh, Candace, did he tie 
his leaders for you, and show you the 
double ‘water-knot’? And _ introduce 
his Parmachenee Belles, and Red Ibises, 
and that beastly little thing that looks 
like a tuft plucked from an IJrishman’s 
beard? Oh, what’s its name?” 

“Brown hackle?” ventured the girl 
sleepily. 

“That’s the bird! What a memory! 
That’s what comes of a college educa- 
tion, I suppose. And did he tell you 
how he landed that  six-and-a-half- 
pound trout on his two-ounce rod— 
pardon me, his two-ounce Orvis rod— 
in twenty-eight minutes? Ha! I knew 
it. When the clock struck twelve, and 
I suddenly remembered that you hadn’t 
kissed me good night, I said’ to Sophie: 
‘Sophie, Mr. Adair’s got that poor child 
in the library alone, and he’s telling her 
about that six-and-a-half-pound trout; 
fly down instantly, and gather up the 
quivering remains, and bring them to 
me,’ didn’t I, Sophie ?” 

“Yes, madame,” said the maid, with 


her dry, little French giggle, for her 
mistress exacted applause even from 
her servants. Many a maid had been 
sent on her way wondering at her fail- 


ure to please, simply because she had 


failed to appreciate and respond to Mrs. 
Adair’s sense of humor; and many an- 
other maid had also gone on her way 
wondering, because she had appreciated 
too keenly that same sense of fantastic 
humor. Sophie’s French tact had man- 
aged to keep the parlous balance for 
seven years, and she had come to be 
looked upon as one of the principal 
members of the family. She was a tiny, 
plump, immaculately neat creature, with 
small black eves; and in her middle- 
aged heart she cherished an unfed ap- 
petite for drama. 

At the last moment before leaving 
the house, Mrs. Adair and her niece 
were solemnly given their respective 
letters of credit by Mr. Adair, who had 
a fathomless disrespect for woman’s 
business capacity. He had sent for his 
wife and Candace to come to the library, 
and he sat before his desk radiating ad- 
vice. The two women stood before 
him, equipped, hatted, and veiled for 
the voyage. 

Aunt Frank whispered to Candace 
behind her hand: “I feel like a little 
Sunday-school scholar getting an illu- 
minated pome for ‘attendance excel- 
lent,’ don’t you? Yes, dear,” she went 
on aloud to her husband, “I do under- 
stand, truly and really! I’ve only run 
eight or nine of ’em in my time,” she 
whispered again, “but it flatters him to 
consider me inferior, and it doesn’t 
really disturb me. Yes, Stand, I wrote 
it down; if in trouble, cable ‘cash’? Is 
that it? And now, please, teacher, may 
I go out and get a drink of water?” she 
ended, in the treble whine of a boy of 
Six. 

“Oh, go ‘long with you, Frank! 
You’re enough to drive a man mad with 
your monkey tricks. Will you never 
quiet down?” 

“Yes, down into my grave some day, 
and then—when you’ve married that 
ideal Number Two which every hus- 
band secretly cherishes, you’ll begin to 
appreciate me!” 

Mrs. Adair had gone over to her 
husband and stood stroking his gray 
hair, and the look that passed between 
them brought the ignorant girl, watch- 
ing them, her first startled realization 
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of the profound affection existing be- 
tween the two. It was all so new to 
her experience, so involved; their ban- 
tering, their separate confidences, their 
endless analysis one of the other, Can- 
dace did not know life well enough to 
recognize, under many contradictory 
forms, the obsession of a great conjugal 
love. 

“And, Uncle Stand, you will come 
over and take me away to the dear, 
‘unassuming commonplace of nature’ 
which we both love so?” whispered 
Candace to him as he kissed her good- 
by on the steamer. 

‘‘Far from gay cities and the ways 
of men?” he whispered back; “and we 
won't ask Frank, and, Candace, you 
wouldn’t mind my bringing a_ rod 
along, would you? I'd like to try some 
American ‘dressing’ in the Black For- 
est, instead of their everlasting spiders 
and dry flies.” 

“Bring two rods!’ was her reckless 
reply. 


LLY, 


If any one had prophesied to Mrs. 
Adair that that summer she would be 
discovered in Venice as late as the end 
of May, the soothsayer, if an amateur, 
would undoubtedly have been laughed 
at behind his back; if a professional, 
would have been openly repudiated with 
jeers. 

Nevertheless, there she was, and Can- 
dace her niece, and Sophie her maid, 
and a letter of credit still, with a rather 
surprising balance in her favor, con- 
sidering that she went there from 
Vienna, 

Candace had begged for one glimpse 
of Italy before going north for the 
summer, and, as Venice was the most 
accessible Italian town, thither they had 
gone via Trieste. 

“T’ll stay one week, Candace, but not 
one second over that; I loathe the place, 
and always did. I knew a woman once 
who stayed here a month, and has been 
swivel-eyed ever since! Not a straight 
line in the town, and all the pictures 
skied, so that no one remaining in 
even a half-way decent posture can see 
them. And then, somehow, it has al- 


ways failed to thrill me to go after din- 
ner and drink my little demi-tasse on 
the sidewalk, even in front of a cathe- 
dral! And for all any one either knows 
or cares what one has on, in this hole, 
we might as well dress in gunny-sacks 
trimmed with bands of turkey-red; and 
just think of the heavenly things we’ve 
got in our trunks! So, my dear, one 
week from to-day will see us flitting 
northward. Now, trot along and trifle 
with your optic nerves; they’re your 
own, and I suppose you have a right 
to-destroy them if you choose.” 

But as five weeks later they were still 
in Venice, one naturally searches for 
that element of the unexpected called 
fate. 

It was to be seen from the Riva della 
Schiavoni, unless the mist came in from 
the sea, and it was glistening white, 
with here and there a bit of brass flash- 
ing in the sunlight; and it floated the 
flag of an alien people across the sea. 

The American war-ship reached 
Venice the very next day after Mrs. 
Adair did, and she and the captain had 
met at a dinner at the consul’s two 
nights later, and from that had grown 
up a very pleasant relationship among 
these exiled compatriots. Mrs. Adair 
considered the whole experience a very 
fortunate one for her niece; a sort of 
formative social drill preparatory to the 
real battle ahead of her during the 
campaign which her aunt was planning 
for the coming winter in New York. 

Candace had been quite impossible at 
first, in the eyes of Aunt Frank. The 
girl either became very shy and self- 
conscious when a man spoke to her, or 
looked sullen and combative—she had 
even been seen to blush! She was alto- 
gether lacking in what her aunt called 
charm, and in sore need of exactly the 
sort of companionship these pleasant 
young officers offered; Americans, and 
so, of course, to be trusted with one’s 
girls. “It’s just a stroke of my usual 
good luck—where men are concerned,” 
Mrs. Adair wrote, and heavily under- 
lined, to her husband. 

One night, when Lieutenant St. John, 
the ship’s navigator, was calling on 
them, Mrs. Adair said: 
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“Do you know, I think it’s an aw- 
fully funny thing, Mr. St. John, but 
I’ve never met an American naval offi- 
cer before in my life till I came here; 
and yet I’ve known several English and 





Russian officers 
Germans, too.” 
very gravely: 

“In both China and the United 
States, the purely military class ranks 
far below the merchant, and for the 
same reason.” 

Candace was watching him, and so 
caught the quiet twinkle in his usually 
serious brown eyes, and replied quickly: 

“The peony is the national flower of 
China, and it stands for wealth; is that 
what you mean?” 

“Exactly! And only when that is 
threatened does either country turn its 
attention and its sentiments toward 
those whose profession it is to defend. 
Countries that are sensitive to offense 
in other than material directions grade 
the military class differently.” 

“T don’t know anything about all that, 
but I do know that I think you are all 
a charming lot of men, and I wish we 
had met sooner,” said Mrs. Adair 
crisply. 

St. John arose instantly and bowed 
with exaggerated effusion : 

“Ah, you have at last put into words, 
madame, what I’ve long thought and 
dared not say!” And so it ended in a 
laugh. 

St. John was one of several of the 
officers who had fallen into the way of 
dropping in at Mrs, Adair’s apartments 
at the hotel almost every day, on one 
excuse or another. It added greatly to 
their pleasure to have a tall, distin- 


Oh, yes, and some 
And St. John replied 


guished-looking, well-bred fellow like | 


that at their beck and call. And then 
he seemed equally pleased to be with 
either Mrs. Adair or Miss Hale, and 
that was not without its influence on 
the situation. And, as he stayed just 
as long, talked as freely, pottered about 
in gondolas just as far with one of the 
women as with the other, happiest, ap- 
parently, when with both of them, Mrs. 
Adair adjudged him just about a perfect 
sort of companion for her half-devel- 
oped niece, who knew everything under 





the sun but the important things; who 
could have passed a brilliant examina- 
tion in the laws governing inorganic 
matter, but at twenty-four believed that 
men meant what they said to women. 

So it came to pass that the two wom- 
en held a little court of their own that 
summer in Venice, and the weeks flew 
by. Mrs. Adair honestly thought that 
she remained on Candace’s account, to 
thaw out several frozen generations in 
the girl; in reality, she herself had 
found a new and extremely attentive 
audience to listen to her stories, and 
before whom to parade her Viennese 
gowns. The weather remained de- 
lightfully cool, and combined .with 
everything else to delay their departure. 

Perhaps no more violent antithesis 
to Candace’s past life could have been 
discovered than these rainbow-tinted 
days and wonderful nights, when un- 
realities became commonplace. 

Externally, the desired blooming 
process in Candace was also very satis- 
factory, all but the waist-line, which 
proved obstinate. With tears in her 
eyes, Candace denied the accusation of 
wilfulness. 

“Perhaps, Aunt Frank, it’s the gym- 
nasium exercise. I used to turn wheels 
on the bars; it was rather a specialty 
of mine.” 

“Sounds like a vaudeville person! 
Well, let’s be thankful your feet stayed 
on the right end of you. This physical 
culture craze! It’s the last expiring 
effort of hideous women, who, having 
failed in one sex, make a wild grab to 
try the other. If I had my way, I’d 
abolish all female colleges, and revive, 
instead, the old worship of Venus, love, 
beauty, charm; and I’d put the main 
temple in your native town, too, Can- 
dace, where it’s most needed; and then 
perhaps a few men might be induced to 
stray back home again! I was in your 
city during those four days when I dis- 
covered you—seems ages ago, doesn’t 
it?-—and I counted fourteen hundred 
newsboys and seventeen men. When 
the newsboys grow up, I mean to go 
back !” 

Mrs. Adair’s persistent digs at her 
niece’s birthplace had at first been deep- 
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ly, if silently, resented by Candace, but 
she was beginning to understand her 
aunt’s “drawn-work,” and could now 
laugh with the rest of the world at her 
absurdities. It was but one of the 
many changes taking place within the 
girl. But the greatest of all came with 
learning to dance. 

Mrs. Adair had never even sus- 
pected any deficiency in her pupil, until 
one night there was a ball at the Pro- 
curatie given to a visiting prince, and 
Candace was overheard saying in 
French to an Italian officer bowing low 
before her: ‘But I don’t know how to 
dance, monsieur; I have never learned.” 

It was a great shock to her aunt, and, 
after a painful moment spent in recov- 
ering her nerve, she looked up and 
beckoned to St. John, who was passing. 
He joined her at once with one of his 
flowery compliments expressive of his 
delight and pride at the summons, and 
sat smilingly awaiting her pleasure 
Mrs. Adair turned her head so that her 
niece, sitting on her left, should not 
hear. 

“Mr, St. John, will you do something 
for me?” 

“It is done, my lady!” 

“Oh, no, it’s not as easy as that. It 
may take weeks.” 

“That but doubles my pleasure,” 
went on the man beside her, his bril- 
liant uniform somehow emphasizing the 
sadness in his eyes and bringing out the 
silver patches in his hair, fast thinning 
above his temples. 

“Do you suppose some of you men on 
the ship could teach my poor niece how 
to waltz? I give you fair warning it 
is a big favor. The poor child, I’ve 
just discovered, doesn’t know how. I 
was just reconciling myself to the fact 
that she didn’t know how to flirt, but 
this new ignorance is simply awful! I’d 
like to keep the disgrace in the family, 
as it were; and of course I’d rather 
strangle her outright than let her learn 
any but the American step. Do you 
suppose little Mr. Tipping would un- 
dertake it? Or Doctor Pressley? 
Which of the two has the best step? 
I wish vou’d sound them for me, and 
let me know as soon as possible. I can’t 


play on the piano and drag her around, 
too, or I wouldn’t trouble you about 
it; and Sophie’s waltz smacks of Mont- 
martre, I suspect. Do you suppose 
they’d mind, just once or twice?” 

“They wouldn’t mind, Mrs. Adair, 
but I should! I should be very jealous 
of any such privilege, I assure you.” 

“But you never dance!” 

“No, but I haven’t forgotten how,” 
he asserted, looking away from her an 
instant; and then adding in his most 
elaborate fashion: “May I consider 
the honor mine, exclusively mine ?” 

“Oh, you sailors, what rogues and 
knaves you are!” cried Aunt Frank 
gaily, wishing that Stand was there to 
see for himself how popular she and 
Candace were, since written evidence 
had so little weight with him. 

“T’'ll subtract ninety-nine per cent. 
from your fine speeches, Mr. St. John, 
and keep a grateful clutch on one per 
cent. When can you come?” 

“To-morrow. 
pones happiness.” 

“Good! At four? And then we'll 
row out to Torcello afterward, and of 
course you'll return and dine with us.” 

“There was no need, I assure you, of 
future baiting—I should have taken the 
bare hook gladly; but since it is dan- 
gled before me so temptingly, I warn 
you, in turn, I’m going to bite.” 

“You are really such a comfort to 
me! All of you officers are. There are 
so few men I could throw my child- 
like Candace with so intimately, and 
never even think of the consequences.” 

“We're such birds of passage, even 
we ourselves don’t expect to be taken 
seriously,” he said lightly. 

“And yet I suppose each of you has 
a serious side; now you, for in- 
stance “ 

“Oh, I dare say, I dare say,” cried 
St. John, rising, apparently not having 
caught her last words. ‘May I take 
Miss Hale to the window at the end 
of the corridor ?—the view is exquisite. 
After such a string of Italian, perhaps 
a little home fare will be good for her.” 
And presently the two walked off to- 
gether, leaving the great, brilliant ball- 


A sailor never post- 
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room full of movement and light, the 
music and laughing faces. 

From half-past four to half-past five 
on the following afternoon, Mrs. Adair 
was Officially not at home. But, in faet, 
she sat at the piano in her spacious 
salon at the hostelry on the Grand 
Canal, and vigorously banged waltzes 
and two-steps, her eyes over her shoul- 
der watching the progress of the other 
two. 

Candace was slightly paler than 
usual, from sheer excitement; St. John 
very serious, gentle, and wonderfully 
patient. 

She was not proving at all easy to 
teach. 

“You’re thinking of yourself, you'll 
never Jearn that way,” he said once. 

“Whom should I think of?” laughed 
the girl excitedly. And Aunt Frank 
rejoiced in her heart and was exceed- 
ingly glad. She’d be a success yet! 

“Think of the music, and what it 
says, what it bids you do. Every muscle 
in you is tense with repression, not ex- 
pression,” he scolded gently. She 
looked at him with sudden gravity, and 
dropped her eyes. 

Ah, if he, or any one else, could but 
dream what some music bade her do! 

The nymph’s dance in Schumann’s 
great symphony, when, between her and 
the sawing black-and-white orchestra, 
there seemed to float in mid-air a long, 
swaying pale-green garland of half- 
clad girls, holding hands, laughing, tip- 
toeing along in tiny, tiny steps; and 
then suddenly came a change in the 
time, and the long wreath of nymphs 
broke apart into single pink roses, and 
she—poor white-faced Candace—was 
one of them, and with them reeled to 
and fro as if driven by the wind, and 
then slowly they began spinning them- 
selves into a still madder frenzy, faster 
and faster, until the line between sound 
and motion merged and became no 
longer definable, and everything given 
life seemed working toward some vague 
climax of ecstasy very close at hand, 
just a few steps more—but never 
reached! 


And yet this man asked her “what 


music bade her do”? 


“Come, now, my dear Miss Hale, I 
did not mean to offend you, you know 
that,” St. John coaxed, taking her hand 
once more and holding it for an in- 
stant. 

“Oh, it isn’t that; you’re only too 
kind,” she murmured, quickly with- 
drawing her hand; “it’s something very 
different. It’s that music bids me do 
—all sorts of things, but I have never 
thought of obeying it.” 

“What are you two scrapping about? 
Do your fighting later, please; here I 
am wasting one of Waldteufel’s best!” 
scolded Aunt Frank from the piano, ab- 
sorbed in smoothing out the wrinkles 
in a three-bar run without losing time. 

“Well, Miss Hale, obey it for once, 
and see what'll happen. Now, try once 
more—let yourself go! It would be 
a sorry old world to live in if every 
fellow snubbed his impulses as you 
do.” And then for the first time she 
caught the swing of the waltz, and the 
dancing-master felt that he would suc- 
ceed in his task; and over her pretty, 
dark head he smiled and nodded en- 
couragement to Mrs. Adair, who was 
at last mistress of the three-bar run, 
and looking over her shoulder. 

Through some mysterious law of 
mental chemistry, the yielding of her- 
self that afternoon to the waltz’s tempo 
was filled with a tremendous signifi- 
cance to Candace, undreamt of by either 
her aunt or St. John. She found her- 
self standing on the brink of an entire- 
ly new world; brought into sudden il- 
luminating relations with people, and 
with life’s traditions. With all of her 
study and reading she had never under- 
stood pleasure, nor sympathized with its 
many votaries. And here she was dis- 
covering that those fantastic ideas of 
hers that had always come to her while 
listening to certain music, and of which 
she had been so ashamed, were, after 
all, only the instinct of dancing, which 
has existed since the beginning of time! 
Perhaps more of her impulses, hidden 
out of sight, came under some such very 
general, very respectable, head. There 
had been no one to talk to, since Cousin 
Prue particularly disliked young people 
about, because they got on her nerves. 
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And so it came to pass that although 
Candace could have written a fair 
treatise on the subject of sociology, she 
stood dumb and agape before society 
and its simplest usages. 

She had been excitedly pouring out 
to St. John all of this and more, one af- 
ternoon coming back from Murano, in 
Mrs. Adair’s gondola. Ciro, the old 
gondolier, flattered himself that he 
knew when to go fast and when to go 
slow; that day he rowed very, very 
slow ly. 

St. John had listened at first to Can- 
unwonted self-revelations with 
his eyes turned away from her, for in 
them lurked a smile that he feared 
might wound her; but as the story of 
her half-starved, wholly repressed emo- 
tional life went on, it seemed infinitely 
pathetic to him, and he turned and 
watched the pale, excited girl beside 
him, talking out her soul to him, as he 
felt sure she never had talked to any 
one before in all of her days. 

“You said one has a right to obey 
some of one’s impulses, that they are 
not all bad,” she laughed; “so I’m go- 
ing to tell you one more of mine, and 
see if you can tabulate it.” 

“Tell me,” said he, much as 
would to a happy child. 

“There used to be a naughty little 
sprite who met me in the woods, years 
ago, before Cousin Prudence 
house-ridden, when we _ went 
mountains in summer.” 

“Male or female?” sternly dem&nded 
the mentor. 

“Prudence? *Twas ever feminine!” 

“T mean the sprite.” 

“Oh, I never thought which it was! 
I never really saw him és 

“Ah, ha, you’re caught!” 

Candace blushed as if accused of a 
crime, and hurried on with her story: 

“The sprite was always waiting for 
me in an open, mossy, sunlit space on 
the edge of the lake, opposite the White 
Face Cliff; you know the kind of place 
I mean?” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Well, the things that little imp made 
me do! I’ve been dreadfully ashamed 
of them for years and years, and here 


dace’s 


one 


becani 
to the 





I am telling you—telling any one! I 
wonder if that marks a step forwaml or 
backward in my small career?” 

“Other things besides water are kept 
pure by motion,” he replied, with suit- 
able solemnity. 

“T never could sing, Mr. St. John; 
have no voice that I’m aware of, and 
you know only too well that I never 
could dance; well, the forest imp made 
me do both! I used to whirl madly 
about over the soft moss, and sing at 
the top of my lungs till my whole body 
shook. There wasn’t any tune, just a 
sort of necessity to get that amount of 
sound out of myself, much as some 
noisy canaries do. Did you ever hear 
of anything so absurd!” 

St. John laughed, and old Ciro 
hummed softly to himself, keeping time 
with the creak of the oar-lock. 

“And then when the shadows were 
deepening and I knew that I must go, I 
used to stand where I could see the sky 
and reach up my arms and cry aloud: 


‘Oh, you beautiful world! Can you 
hear me? Do you care that I love 
you?’ And then—I don’t believe I can 


tell you the rest!” 

“Oh, yes, tell me,” he murmured. 

“And then—it was the echo, you will 
say, but I know it was my mischievous 
sprite—the words ‘I love you, love you,’ 
would come back to me, and—and, well, 
that was my tryst, the only one, and 
[ never told any one before; because 
other girls have real things happen to 
them, real words said to them, and no 
one would understand. But you under- 
stand, somehow—and I promised to tell 
you the very worst, you know!” 

“An affair with an echo—God help 
me, I wish it was my worst!” he burst 
out, his face suddenly looking old and 
ugly. But she was full of her revela- 
tions, and asked, after one quick look 
at him: 

“Under what category do such im- 
pulses as that of the echo come? Make 
it as respectable as you can, please.” 

“What do you think yourself?” 

“Well, I think it was loneliness.” 

“That general heading will do, al- 
though a subdivision suggests itself to 
me. 
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“T'll tell you, if you'll answer me a 
question—absolutely truthfully.” 

She agreed, and he told her that the 
longing for human love at the root of 
her loneliness he considered an extreme- 
ly respectable impulse, even more so 
than her innate love, recently discov- 
ered, of dancing. She sat listening, al- 
most overwhelmed with embarrassment 
as he talked half in earnest, half-ban- 
tering. He saw that she did not even 
recognize the extreme intimacy of her 
own revelation, and suddenly he made 
up his mind not to ask the question he 
had intended; somehow, this little flir- 
tation was not fair. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and with his equal at the 
game, it would have been vastly di- 
verting, but this girl was something 
quite apart from the ordinary run of 
young women he met and amused him- 
self with, whenever and wherever his 
ship anchored. He determined as he 
sat there beside her that afternoon to 
put a stop to it; to let the other men 
on the ship take his place in the Adair 
household. It was high time; he felt 
that he was drifting, and it must of 
necessity be upon the rocks. 

“And now, Mr. St. John, that I have 
raised my veil 

“And I have 
lived!” he laughed. 

“____T think you owe me the same 
privilege. Did you use to do foolish 
things when you were young?” He 
watched her with a certain gravity for 
a moment, and then said abruptly : 

“Tt’s hard to remember your degree 
of B. A., Miss Hale, your heart is still 
on a milk-and-gruel diet. How did you 
manage it?” 

“Aunt Frank lays the responsibility 
for all my many deficiencies at poor 
Cousin Prudence’s door, so we may as 
well put that there with the rest!” 

So all their talk ended only in a 
laugh, and then presently Ciro brought 
them to the hotel-landing; even going 
his very slowest, he had to arrive some 
time! 

During the following week there 
were three of the officers of the Ameri- 
can cruiser who divided among them 





seen Medusa and 





Candace’s days and evenings. Doctor 
Pressley claimed her mornings so im- 
periously that even Miss Hale did not 
dispute his right. Churches were ap- 
parently his soul’s delight, and Can- 
dace’s head whirled at his flow of in- 
formation. He was a man of facts, ig- 
noring sequences, correlations, and all 
other trifling details. He was tall, 
slight, stooping, blond, and had _ ca- 
tarrh, which may have accounted for his 
lack of humor. 

Then Ensign Tipping, known as 
“Puck” among his messmates, took pos- 
session of the ladies’ afternoons, ready 
for expeditions of any and all sorts 
which required no exercise, to which 
he was as opposed as Mrs. Adair her- 
self. Little Tipping made open avow- 
als of love to Candace after the first 
week, upon all occasions in public or 
private, unabashed, apparently, by her 
gentle ridicule. He was short and fat, 
and so ruddy of countenance that even 
the most pathetic of his appeals failed 
to carry any conviction whatever. 

He would say to Mrs. Adair, in her 
niece’s presence: 

“Some day, when the worst comes to 
the worst, she’ll be sorry she turned 
me down! And then I, noble youth, 
will return and forgive her, raise her 
drooping form, and reward her with 
my hand, and we'll live in utter wretch- 
edness and extreme poverty ever after. 
This is a prophecy—and deserves at 
least respect.” 

Awd the third man was Lieutenant 
Eeling, a very quiet, sympathetic young 
fellow, who always accompanied Tip- 
ping when he made evening calls, and 
who generally played piquet with Mrs. 
Adair during the entire visit, although 
now and then feeling obliged to throw 
a subduing remark at his incorrigible 
companion, 

When her day was over, Candace 
used sometimes to smile half-quizzically 
at herself in the glass and murmur: 

“After all, my echo in the woods still 
remains the best lover I ever had!” 

When a week passed before St. John 
again called, a strong reaction of re- 
gret and self-abasement took possession 
of Candace. She recalled with anguish 
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her foolish confession, and remember- 
ing his silence, assumed his disgust. 


IV. 

By a miracle, none of the other of- 
ficers were there the first time that St. 
John again called. It was quite late 
in the evening when his card came up. 
To Mrs. Adair’s surprise Candace, who 
had been reading beside her, sprang up, 
asking her aunt to excuse her, and then 
hastily left the room. 

After her first greeting, Mrs. Adair 
said to St. John: 

“My niece has gone to bed some time 
since with a bad headache. I, person- 
ally, marvel that she’s alive! She and 
the doctor did seven this morning 
churches, I mean. ‘They’re making a 
pilgrimage of all of them, and I’ve ne- 
gotiated for a neat and _ inexpensive 
tomb in which to place her remains in 
the last of them. Ridiculous folly! As I 
told Doctor Pressley, spinal-meningitis 
is prevalent enough, without deliberate- 
ly courting it by taking liberties with 
one’s center of gravity. What do you 
think he said? ‘I fear, Mrs. Adair, you 
misunderstand the nature of that dis- 
ease.’ And I knew from that that he’s 
a perfectly safe man to trust with my 
niece. One can always tell from lit- 
tle things like that.” 

St. John wondered how she had told 
in his own case. He believed he would 
ask her, just for fun, but she was in 
one of her most expansive moods, and 
he could not get a word in edgeways. 

“The woman, Mr. St. John, who be- 
lieves that her husband loves her after 
twenty years, is a fool; the woman who 
says so, lies! Listen to this! After 
twenty-one years of unrelieved faith- 
fulness, too!” Mrs. Adair reached out 
for a letter lying on the table, carefully 
put on her pince-nez, and then talked 
over it: ‘Mind you, this is the first 
letter I’ve had from my accredited 
Romeo for ten days, and I’m reading 
you every syllable! ‘In the one con- 
founded spot below the apron that I 
wrote you about, where anything in the 
fish line rises’ this month, there’s only 


room for one boat, and a Pig from Phil- 
adelphia has held it for a week. No 
matter what time the rest of us get up, 
he and his guide are there serenely fish- 
ing! Monday I got mad, I got up at 
five—he was there; four o’clock, Pig 
already there; half-past three, looked 
as if he’d been born there! To-night 
old Dave and I are going to sleep in 
my boat anchored on the spot. Since 
that’s the game, we'll see if two can’t 
play it! If I get a record fish, I'll 
cable. You remember that six-pound- 
nine-ounce trout I told you about in my 
last letter? Well, I made a mistake 
about him—it wasn’t the barber who 
caught him, it was the Pig! The bar- 
ber only carried him over to the Land- 
ing to be mounted. And now, to cap 
everything, the Pig refuses to enter the 
fly he used in the record! Love to Can- 
dace. Ever faithfully yours, S. A.’ And 
that man promised to love, honor, and 
cherish me at the altar!” added Mrs. 
Adair, “and copied poetry—thank God, 
he never wrote any—and once, long 
ago, he wrote daily letters—not about 
fish!” St. John laughingly agreed that 
it was a disappointing world. 

And then, to the astonishment of both 
of them, Candace walked quietly into 
the room. 

“T left my Symonds here, Aunt 
Frank; I couldn't sleep.” She scarce- 
ly did more than nod to St. John, and 
spoke in such a detached and indiffer- 
ent fashion that he was both amazed 
and chilled. 

On her part Mrs. Adair was so ab- 
sorbed with the gauchecric of her niece's 
action, that she thought of nothing but 
the lecture she intended to promptly ad- 
minister as soon as she got a chance. 

“As long as you have joined us, 
please remain, Candace,” she said rath- 
er sternly. 

“Oh, no, I didn’t mean to stay! I 
mean, I didn’t know—1 the girl 
stopped, dumb with confusion. 

“Didn’t know that I was 
asked St. John cheerfully. 

“Oh, yes, I knew it; but——” 

“Candace, is your head worse?” in- 
terrupted her aunt, in a tone calculated 
to steady the girl’s nerves. 





here ?” 


” 
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“My head? There’s nothing the mat- 
ter with my head, Aunt Frank.” 

Mrs. Adair groaned; there were mo- 
ments when she felt discouraged about 
her niece. 

“Frescos are the matter with it! I 
knew you'd have some brain trouble 
before morning. Do you suppose, Mr. 
St. John, if I rang I could get a few 
leeches?” He laughed, and moved to- 
ward her, holding out his hand. 

“Nonsense, you're not going yet!” 
protested Mrs. Adair. 

“Oh, such incorruptible honesty de- 
serves to be rewarded,” he replied gaily. 
“Good night, Mrs. Adair; good night, 
my fair truth-teller, even though you 
wound my vanity, you win my admira- 
tion in this world of lies.” The girl 
stood watching him with big, smileless 
eyes, which, against her will, had thus 
sought to abate something of her self- 
laceration, adrift as she was in an un- 
known sea of emotions. But it had not 
helped her to come and see him laugh- 
ing, had not helped her at all; and 
somehow it had offended Aunt Frank. 
The girl’s upbringing had killed off 
even the normal growth of vanity, and 
that her exits and entrances could be 
matters of any moment never entered 
her mind. So she bowed to the man 
gravely and slipped out of the room. 

“Has. one glimmer come to you?” 
asked Mrs. Adair dryly, her eyes still 
on the door through which her niece 
had gone. ‘“Can you make anything out 
of it but congestion of the brain?” 

St. John still laughed, but was in 
reality deeply hurt. And in hunting 
about for a motive that might be balm 
to his wounded vanity, he suddenly be- 
thought him of one which pushed the 
knife in deeper. 

“Doesn't it strike you, Mrs. Adair, as 
quite possible that the trouble lies in 
her heart rather titan her head?” 

“Candace!” 

“Yes, Candace,” he repeated, smiling 
at her. They were both standing near 
the small table on which lay the fish- 
erman’s screed. 

“Heavenly powers, who?” ejaculated 
Aunt Frank, sinking into a chair, obliv- 
ious to rules of speech. ‘Don't tell me 


you mean the doctor? It’s impossible! 
About as lovable as a carpet-sweeper. 
Or little Tipping—not little Tipping? 
You're all perfect dears, every one of 
you, but absolutely out of the question 
matrimonially. You must all under- 
stand that—but of course you do.” 

“Tt's not what we think, it’s what she 
thinks, it strikes me,’ said the man 
rather shortly, and then soon after he 
took his departure. Mrs. Adair made 
up her mind to study the situation care- 
fully the very next day, and, above 
all, to put a quietus on that holy pil- 
grimage. 

As St. John crossed the now deserted 
Piazza, he was trying to pretend to him- 
self that he was glad that the girl’s ob- 
vious indifference to him had lifted the 
burden from his own shoulders, and 
left him free to resume their pleasant 
relations as at first. He liked to be 
with her, but was afraid of drifting into 
an anomalous relation; he was deter- 
mined to be honest with her, and yet 
not to tell her the whole truth. But 
now, after what her aunt had said, with 
less than her usual tact, there was no 
reason why he should drag in the fact 
that he was not a marrying man—least 
of all, tell either of them the reason 
why. 

“Perhaps there is something be- 
tween her and Pressley, Aunt Frank to 
the contrary,” he murmured, as_ he 
stood waiting for the gondolier on the 
Piazzetta. “So much the better, so 
much the better!” He stepped into 
his gondola, which headed directly out 
toward his ship. 

“If suffering comes ont of it for me 
—there’s no novelty in that, my gentle 
sirs!’”’ said he grimly to the stars. And 
then his eyes swept the horizon from a 
sailor's strength of habit, and when 
they veered round to Della Salute they 
rested, as eyes will, till those wondrous 
architectural bubbles now floating on 
the surface, finally sink back into the 
sea, whence surely they arose. 


V. 
One exquisite morning about two 
weeks later a gondola shot noiselessly 
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out from the hotel on the Canalazzo 
and headed for the Lagune. This time 
old Ciro sent his boat flying through 
the water, for were not his two signoras 
due on the American ship at noon? 
While they were having their break- 
fast on the big white ship, he too would 
be having his very comfortably in the 
body of his gondola—his nice, black 
bread, and a leek or two, and his quar- 
ter of a litre of Chianti. His wife 
Berta, *twas true, had the devil’s own 
temper, but thanks be to the Blessed 
Virgirft, she was ever a good provider! 

Aunt Frank and Candace eyed each 
other furtively, with about an equal 
amount of pride and satisfaction. They 
had come to a complete understanding 
on the subject of Doctor Pressley, SO 
Mrs. Adair’s mind was once more at 
rest, and they had drifted on, one per- 
fect day following another uncounted. 
Aunt Frank's most serious objection to 
Venice was removed by the presence of 
the American officers, for whom it was 
quite worth while to put on one’s best, 
they were so boyishly enthusiastic over 
their countrywomen’s toilets. 

Candace wore that day a simply made 
white pongee gown with a stiff straw 
hat trimmed with white wings. Even 
the dressmakers had, in the end, to 
concede begrudgingly that simple lines 
suited her the best. She was wonder- 
fully changed since her aunt discoy- 
ered her. It was something more than 
a change wrought by milliners and 
dressmakers, great as that undoubtedly 
was. It was that all the parts of her 
personality were fast learning their 
correlation to the whole; it was the 
look of happiness that had come to her 
eves, the tiglit compression of her lips 
that had yielded to a vastly becoming 


pliancy. She had laughed more in the 
last few months than during all the 
nD 


other days of her life; and, best of all, 
happiness and laughter had somehow at 
last justified themselves to her new 
vision. 

Candace often thought of her poor, 
delicate, conscience-ridden mother; her 


silent, grim father; her cousin Pru- 
dence, wandering confused and smile- 


less in a wilderness of trifles; then the 


dear, idle, laughing foolishness of her 
present life stole over her, like an in- 
sidious drug taking possession of her 
senses one by one. 

“The ship looks more than ever like 
a big phantom white bird, doesn’t it, 
Aunt Frank? This low-hanging mist 
gives a touch of unreality to things. 
Oh, look! We can see the flag now! 
Slowly coiling and uncoiling itself as if 
it were a big snake lazily showing off 
its strength to remind careless people 
that they’d better not tread thought- 
lessly !” 

Mrs. Adair turned and looked at the 
happy, excited face beside her, and de- 
cided that she could not have done bet- 
ter than she had. These young, whole- 
some, gay. compatriots over there on 
the ship were safe companions for the 
girl untii—the prince should come next 
winter. What Mrs. Adair said was: 

“T feel sort of bubbly inside, too, 
whenever I see our flag abroad, for I 
say to myself: ‘You could be an inter- 
national issue before morning, if you 
liked!’ And the bare possibility puffs 
me with pride.” 

“T don’t think it makes me proud—I 
feel much more like crying.” 

“Don't! Don’t ever! Always a mis- 
take! Loses your hold on people’s sym- 
pathies at once. Anybody will hold a 
gurgling, giggling baby for hours; let 
her give one single whimper, and her 
admirers melt away like snow. in April. 
Oh, look, Candace, there they are, wait- 
ing for us! How nice little Tipping 
looks in uniform! And there’s the doc- 
tor!” 

At the head of the 
Feling and Tipping, while running 
down the ladder was the young sur- 
geon, whose guests the two ladies were 
that day. He raised his cap to them 
as their gondola slipped silently be- 
neath the ship’s gangway. 

“So good of you to come, Mrs. 
Adair,” cried he, reaching down a long, 
strong arm and bracing himself. 

“Don’t commit yourself till you see 
my appetite!” she replied gaily, gather- 
ing up all her energies for what seemed 
to her an extremely perilous under- 
taking. Once on the gangway-platform, 


gangway stood 
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she clung relentlessly to the doctor, and 
good-natured little Tipping, watching 
from above, saw the dilemma, and, slip- 
ping down the ladder to Mrs. Adair, he 
took charge of her, while the doctor 
offered his hand to Candace, who light- 
ly sprang to the gangway. The doc- 
tor had Candace for a moment to him- 
self, and made the most of it. 

“Let’s go to the Ausstellung, at the 
Gardens, after breakfast to-day. Would 
your aunt like to?” 

“I’m sure she wouldn't,” laughed 
Candace. 

“Well, then, suppose we go to see the 
‘Sapienza; you know you spoke of it. 
And to-morrow, as soon as I can get 
off, we might go to San Zaccaria, to 
see the only Bellini we haven't seen. 
I won't have a chance to get a word in 
edgewise, once we get on deck.” 

“Oh, please, Doctor Pressley, not 
quite so fast! You are very kind, but 
I can’t plan quite as far ahead. Per 
haps we can coax Aunt Frank to go to 
the art exhibition this afternoon by 
telling her that the ices and music are 
good, and not breathing a syllable about 
the pictures.” 

“Well, that’ll be lots better than noth- 
ing,” said the doctor resignedly. He 
had not yet analyzed his feelings to 
ward Miss Hale; he only knew that 
each morning he felt that it was an ab- 
solute necessity to see her before night. 
The few hours he reserved to himself 
when off duty were spent in his room 
studying Venice, deliberately, dispas- 
sionately, and quite without enthusiasm, 
Of art he knew nothing and cared less, 
but as a humble means to a great end 
he did not disdain its aid. 

As the two stepped over the side they 
discovered Aunt Frank on the quarter- 
deck surrounded by a wreath of offi- 
cers, all of them wearing that flattering 
expression of concentrated devotion and 
almost breathless interest, so apt to be 
overestimated by the newcomer among 
them, so well understood by the initi- 
ated. Bachelor, affianced, benedick, 
widower, or divorced, this delightful 
perfidy of manner does not vary one 
whit, when a sailor is en garcon. 

And presently the captai came on 


deck to pay his respects to Mrs. Adair, 
and the wreath of blue-clad men turned 
and promptly twined itself about Miss 
Hale, and spent upon her its knavish 
blandishments. And the only men who 
stood silent and apart were the two 
who were really interested in the girl. 

Looking about, Candace quickly 
noted St. John’s absence, and it hurt 
her a little, as it was her first visit to 
the ward-room. She felt more at ease 
with him than with any of the others, 
and for the last fortnight they had seen 
a great deal of each other, and were 
once upon very friendly terms. 

When the chaffing of the others be- 
came too much for her, he had always 
been the one to come to her rescue, 
and to divert the rapiers flashing about 
her bewildered head. For none of them 
had his quick thrust, none of them was 
so apt to forget the button. And so— 
she missed him, and presently asked the 
doctor where he was. 

“The ‘Pilot’ went off after breakfast. 
Gone over to Padua, I believe. Now, 
that’s a place you ought to see, Miss 
Hale—Padua. About the best pre- 
served medieval town in northern Italy; 
except, perhaps—— 

“All hands on deck!’ shouted Tip- 
ping, “the doctor is at it again!” which 
impertinence was the signal for a gen- 
eral verbal scrimmage, from which 
nothing but the announcement of lunch- 
eon by the Japanese steward rescued 
the ship’s surgeon. 

“T hope, Mrs. Adair,” quoth the cap- 
tain, “that you and your niece will do 
me the honor of coming to my cabin 
before you leave the ship. I'd like to 
show you our silver. We think it’s the 
handsomest in the service.” Then he 
bowed and withdrew, for it was strictly 
a ward-room function, and the “skip- 
per” was, by an unwritten law, not 
included. 

Then all the others filed down the 
ladder to breakfast, just as eight bells 
sounded. 

Mrs. Adair sat in the seat of honor, 
on the right of the first lieutenant. Can- 
dace, looking a little frightened, was 
down at the other end of the ward-room 
table, in what is known as the “Fourth 
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Ward,” the caterer on her left, Doctor 
Pressley on her right, and opposite sat 
all the youngsters devouring her with 
their eyes; for they had been on a three 
years’ cruise, and pretty American girls 
were not found at every anchorage. 

But she was very quiet and absent- 
minded, and the doctor was bitterly dis- 
appointed that she was not producing 
the effect on the ward-room that he had 
unwarily predicted. 

“T’m sorry I did not know you were 
under the weather, Miss Hale. I would 
have postponed our breakfast,” he said 
gloomily. 

“Why, I’m perfectly well! I don’t 
know what you mean.” She blushed 
violently, and after that forced herself 
into another mood; she talked more, 
and made the others about her talk, 
some of the color stayed in her face, 
and the doctor’s prophecy came true, 
after all. 

One incident up at Mrs. Adair’s end 
of the table Candace overheard, because 
the whole table listened. The conver- 
sation was begun by the paymaster, 
across the table from Aunt Frank. His 
very strident voice suddenly pierced 
through all the rest of the table-talk, 
daring Mrs. Adair to guess whether he 
Was a married man or “a survivor,” as 
he called it. 

“Survivor of many sieges, 
mean?” laughed Mrs. Adair. 

“Sieges? No, madam. Far be it 
from any man ever to lay claim to other 
than unsuccessful campaigns.” 

The whole table was now listening, 
and greatly amused, for it was an un- 
usual scene at a ward-room table, where 
personalities are tabooed by an ancient 
statute. 

“The conversation of you navy men 
gives one so little clue!’ cogitated Mrs. 
Adair aloud, recognizing at once what 
was expected of her. 

“Our life is only possible in so con- 
fined a space, through that very elimi- 
nation,” said the first lieutenant. “It’s 
bad enough as it is; but if we had to 
listen to each other’s unchecked con- 
fidences, we’d go mad, every man jack 
! Brown’s love-affairs, Grey’s 


you 


of us! 
debts, White’s babies’ teething episodes, 
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Green’s marital infelicities—so each 
man keeps his private affairs to him- 
self, and the more private they are, the 
more popular the officer! Our mental 
reserves are kept closed as are the wa- 
ter-tight doors between the ship’s com- 
partments in time of danger.” 

“So you give me up?” persisted the 
paymaster. 

“Oh, no, not at all,” cried Mrs. Adair. 
“Tt is only that in face of what you tell 
me, I hesitated to open your water-tight 
door. Is that right?” 

“T can swim, madam!” 

“His impudence would float a brick 
house!” muttered the caterer, in Can- 
dace’s ear. 

Fixing her mischievous eyes upon the 
first lieutenant, Mrs. Adair proceeded to 
soliloquize aloud, all the men leaning 
forward with smiling faces. 

“If one could forget his attractions 
it might be thought that he was a ‘sur- 
vivor, because of the undisciplined 
tongue and eye; but then the phenom- 
enal wisdom of his remarks precludes 
the possibility of the novice; he looks 
too untrammeled to have a wife 4 

“Hear! hear!’ came from the officer 
who used to be called the chief engineer 
in the old days when a spade was just 
a spade. 

“Too knowing for a bachelor; too 
gay to have been disespoused; if he 
were a lover, he would not thus have 
pilloried himself. He’’—her laughing 
eves turned and dwelt upon him for an 
instant, and then she murmured, as if 
to herself: 

“Through very love of self himself 
he slew!’ ” 

And the ward-room shouted with ex- 
ceeding joy, for her intuition had found 
the vulnerable spot in the paymaster’s 
heel. 

So the luncheon broke up with @ 
laugh, and Mrs. Adair never did know 
the facts about the paymaster’s social 
status. At least two people at that table 
remembered that conversation, light as 
it was, as long as they lived. 

While the ward-room table was being 
cleared, Doctor Pressley took the ladies 
to his stateroom, which he and his Jap- 
anese “boy” had been putting into al- 
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most painful order since the early 
break fast. 

“T want to show you a picture of my 
mother,” said Pressley to Candace, and, 
although his speech was gentle, Mrs. 
Adair overheard it, and instantly knew 
him for an incipient lover; and won- 
dered uncomfortably if by prolonging 
their stay in Venice she was exposing 
Candace to any experimental dangers. 
If she saw the faintest signs of it, off 
she would pack the girl in two hours! 
A marriage in the navy was about the 
very last she would countenance for her 
niece. 

As they examined the doctor’s state- 
room—a perfect puzzle-box of small 
utilities—Mrs. Adair decided that at the 
first breath of summer, which could not 
be much longer delayed, she would start 
for the Dolomites. ‘“Candace’s kinder- 
garten course,” as she recently had 
written to her husband, “has been very 
harmless and providential. Her first 
shyness with men is wearing away, she 
is fast learning that honesty and re- 
serve are not incompatible; and she’s 
stopped instructing people.” 

As the two women gazed in wonder 
straight at the zenith in the doctor’s lit- 
tle stateroom, and took in the marvel of 
his bath-tub hanging there like a great, 
leaden harvest moon, a voice from the 
curtained door brought them abruptly 
down to earth. It said: 

“May I show vou a picture of my 
baby?” and there, to their utter amaze- 
ment, stood Eeling, humbly solicitous 
of womanly sympathy. 

“And I’ve known that man a month!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Adair, sinking into the 
doctor’s one chair. 

“And I wrote Uncle Stand that he 
was very attentive to you, Aunt Frank!” 
added Candace demurely. 

“After this I shall trust none of you!” 
announced Mrs. Adair, putting out her 
hand for the Eeling baby’s photograph, 
which the doting father still proffered. 

“What have they been doing?” asked 
another voice at the door, and there 
stood St. John still in his civilian’s 
clothes, smiling in upon them. Mrs. 
Adair held out her other hand in greet- 
ing, but Candace only nodded briefly, 





absorbed in some atrocious little ama- 
teur photographs the doctor was show- 
ing her with the insistent tenderness 
known only to the father of photographs 
and the mother of babes. 

“Would you have us placarded?” 
protested Eeling. “A fellow must go 
somewhere, and if he prefers the so- 
ciety of women like you and Miss Hale 
to—to other society, I think myself he 
ought to be encouraged, not scolded.” 

“Yes, but why all this secrecy? All 
this mystery? Why didn’t you bring 
your dear little girl’s picture to me be- 
fore, Mr. Eeling; answer me that?” 

“Well, it only came yesterday, Mrs. 
Adair, and the old one I had of her, my 
wife begged me not to show any one. 
And then how was a fellow to sup- 
pose that either you or Miss Hale would 
care two centimes? Lord knows I’m 
ready enough to talk about my baby 
morning, noon, and night ws 


“Just so,” interpolated the doctor, 
over his shoulder. 

“but I’ve always been so brutal- 
ly snubbed, as you see!” 

“Ah, here comes Mr. Tipping with 
pictures of his twins and his mother- 
in-law!” cried Mrs. Adair, but that 
young person replied, with a comical 
attempt at pathos: 

“Alas, no! These are but the photo- 
graphs of the other women who have 
refused me. Cheer up, Miss Candace, 
you are not alone!” 

“And now, Doctor Pressley, unbur- 
den your Bluebeard conscience ! Let 
us know at once where we stand, please. 
And you, too, Mr. St. John, I dare 
say——” but as Mrs. Adair raised her 
laughing eyes to the doorway, where he 
had been leaning, she found that he had 
disappeared. 

And then Candace looked so tired 
that her aunt arose, and they all ad- 
journed to the captain’s cabin, where 
the air and the chairs were better, and 
where they admired an extremely ro- 
coco silver set presented by the city 
after which the cruiser had been named. 

All the officers gathered once more 
on deck to see the two ladies off. St. 
John had shifted into uniform, and was 


there with the rest. A change had come 
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into his face; it looked, to one pair of 
watchful eyes, as if a veil had been 
dropped over it. The mouth was rigid, 
and somehow matched an unwonted for- 
mality of manner—if Mrs. Adair had 
noticed it, she would have said his wa- 
ter-tight door was closed. 

Pressley and Tipping went with Mrs. 
Adair and her niece in the gondola, 
which headed directly for the Public 
Gardens, for the doctor had his way, 
after all, as persistent insensitive people 
generally do. 

“Mr. St. John did not show us his 
stateroom,” complained Mrs. Adair, a 
bit fatigued by the exigencies of a ward- 
room luncheon. 

“No, he never does. He isn’t much 
of a lady’s man, you know. He’s done 
with that sort of thing, hasn’t he, Tip- 
ping?” 

“As far as any of us fellows know— 
but he’s as tight as an oyster.” 

“Well, I’m completely at sea about 
all of you,” announced Mrs. Adair. “I 
shall either have to begin all over again 
with you, or else give it up and fly 
north. Tired, dear? Or is it the bright 
light? ‘You seem so quiet,’ she added 
to Candace, who was looking out over 
the brilliant silver sheen of the water to 
the far horizon, where it melted into a 
sky-line also of burnished silver. 

“Now, young people, I want it dis- 
tinctly understood, if I go ashore to this 
Belle Arti thingumbob, it’s to have an 
ice and watch the people—if the word 
picture is so much as whispered, we 
leave at once!” 


VI. 

The day following the breakfast St. 
John sent up his card to Mrs. Adair at 
the hotel, and soon after strolled into 
her cool, spacious sala in his usual lei- 
surely way, and at once asked her if 
she and her niece would like to see the 
launching of an Italian ship-of-war at 
the Arsenal the next day but one. He 
had procured two tickets, and would call 
and take them to their places, although 
compelled himself by official etiquette 
to sit in seats assigned to his ship. 

Whatever mischievous plans Mrs. 
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Adair may have entertained about bait- 
ing him with the newly discovered mys- 
tery of a sailor’s civil standing, they 
faded away before this man’s quiet re- 
serve and faultless breeding, which 
somehow made impossible any revival 
of the jest of yesterday. 

And on Candace’s part, whatever 
soreness remained because of his un- 
looked-for desertion, upon the occasion 
of her first breakfast on his ship, was 
made entirely unjustifiable and down- 
right absurd by his cool, distant man- 
ner, bent only upon giving his compa- 
triots a little pleasure, which he did not 
even pretend to share. He would take 
them, leave them; he hoped that they 
might enjoy the novelty of even a mod- 
ern pageant, in waters sacred to so 
many quaint maritime ceremonies. 

“Wouldn’t you like to see it, Can- 
dace? I’m quite taken with the idea,” 
said the aunt. 

“Very much indeed,” said the niece. 

Soon after St. John took his leave; 
and neither of the two women had 
treated him in the least as she had in- 
tended. 

That afternoon Candace, with Sophie 
as duenna, took the gondola and went 
to the art exhibition, treated the day 
before with such scant courtesy. 

Sophie was en dimanche, as she her- 
self would have said, sitting very erect 
and demure, but with certain added fes- 
tivities to her toilet, and a decided holi- 
day twinkle in her little black eyes. 

“Do you care anything about pic- 
tures, Sophie ?” asked Candace, in Eng- 
lish. She had found Sophie’s French 
too idiomatic, too rapid, for even the 
training of the Alliance; and for ordi- 
nary purposes had abandoned it, feel- 
ing that in so doing she was indeed on 
the down-grade from the exalted pla- 
teau of her former life. 

Sophie gave her dry little sarcastic 
laugh. 

“Alors, mam’selle; since seven I am 
taken to the Salon, every year! The 
other, the Champs de Mars, my grand- 
péere did not approve of eet—of a bi- 
sarrerie, he would say!” 

“Then you will not be ennuyée this 
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take a 


afternoon, Sophie, if I 
time?” 


long 
“But, chére mam’selle, the people, the 
music, t'le. monde en féte, enjoué! Non, 
mam’selle, je suis Francaise!” Miss 
Hale laughed, and told the woman to 
keep with her for a while, and then to 
feel free to do as she liked. 

“And where shall I find you, Mam’- 
selle Candace ?” 

“In the café, please, Sophie, by the 
door, at half-past five. Order some tea 
and cake for yourself.” 

Sophie suppressed a little grimace of 
disgust at the detested word tea; but she 
knew of other confections more to her 
Gallic taste. What better for a warm 
May afternoon than a glacé au fruit? 
If the price was as it should be, in this 
land of these absurd Italians, monsters 
of exaggeration that they were! 

They arrived at the esplanade, and 
old Ciro began his usual fierce defense 
of the prow of his gondola from the 
importunities of the ganzeri with their 
officious boat-hooks; and himself held 
his boat steady till his fares had 
alighted. He never used to resent the 
trembling ancients haunting the boat- 
landings, but somehow as the day ap- 
proached when he himself would soon 
have to abandon the dignity of poppe 
and become a mere gansa—‘‘a crab- 
catcher’”—a half-mad hatred of them 
and their pitiful office had taken pos- 
session of the old gondolier. 

As Miss Hale and Sophie walked up 
the garden-path to the exhibition build- 
ing, old Ciro pushed off his gondola 
from the shore, and drifted, and 
smoked, and dreamed until they should 
summon him. He had heard all the 
gossip of the quai, he preferred to be 
alone. His fares would keep him wait- 
ing many hours, they had come to the 
art exhibition, he knew that well 
enough. For himself, give him the 
“Santa Assunta,” on a Sunday after- 
noon in midsummer when fares were 
few—he wouldn’t turn his oar in its 
socket to see the whole lot of modern 
daubs that so impudently came to the 
home of his “Assunta”! And the old 
gondolier chuckled mirthlessly and spat 
into the water. 





Just as Miss Hale and her compan- 
ion were walking up the steps of the 
building, Sophie whispered : 

“Regardez, mam'selle! To the right 
~—the American officer !” 

Candace looked up quickly, the color 
running into her pale face in a flood. 
When she saw Doctor Pressley, she 
cried rapidly: 

“Quick, Sophie, fly! 
to be alone to-day.” 

“Tenez, he is not the one!” mentally 
decided Sophie, and smiled, as she had 
her favorites. 

If two people start, even only a few 
minutes apart, to see an exhibition, and 
one of them keeps a room or two ahead 
of the other, the chances are that they 
will never meet. And so it turned out 
that afternoon with Candace and her 
faithful naval surgeon, who was there 
making painstaking notes of the nota- 
ble pictures for her especial benefit, and 
deserved a better fate. 

But if two people start, even an hour 
apart, at different ends of the longest 
suite of rooms, they will inevitably at 
least see each other—to speak is too 
much a matter of human volition to be 
safely predicted. 

And St. John saw Candace quite a 
half-hour before she saw him, lost, as 
she was, in her passionate pilgrimage. 

Sophie, however, had watched Lieu- 
tenant St. John out of the corner of her 
eye for some time, and, moreover, saw 
that he was aware of Miss Hale’s pres- 
ence, which fact so puzzled her that she 
determined to keep silent and await de- 
velopments. It seemed to her a very 
extraordinary proceeding for a man 
who had been so intimate at their 
salon during all these weeks. Sophie’s 
heart beat fast at the mystery, her head 
ached trying to solve the situation by 
any of the known rules of drama. 

Finally Sophie, whose irascibility was 
never far away, exclaimed fretfully : 

“T am about to faint, mam’selle! But 
for that I should nevair leave you. Is 
it that I have the permission to find the 
—the tea?” 

“Poor Sophie! Yes, of course.” 

The woman walked rapidly away to 
the next room, where she stood be- 


I wish so much 
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hind a broad-shouldered custodia, and 
watched to see if any one of her sev- 
eral theories about mam’selle and the 
lieutenant was correct. 

But instead of St. John, another man 
promptly joined mam’selle as soon as 
she was left alone, and so great was 
Sophie’s disgust and disappointment 
that she went off to find solace in the 
cafe. 

The American who claimed the ac- 
quaintance of Candace had been intro- 
duced at the consulate a few weeks be- 
fore. He was of good family, but for 
many years expatriated, dissipated, de- 
generate. What remained of good in 
the man lay in the hand that held his 
brush. For he was the painter of in- 
dubitably clever pictures of Venetian 
life. 

Two minutes after Sophie left he was 
beside Candace, large, shabby, slouchy ; 
talking as if the world had gone deaf; 
wiping his moist brow, neck, and hands 
incessantly with a handkerchief that 
had known cleaner moments. The girl 
shrank from him, and looked about 
rather helplessly. His breath showed 
that he had been indulging in recent 
libations, 

“Three pictures out of four should 
be cut in half,’ announced the artist 
aggressively. “I'll show you what | 
mean—look!” Suddenly, to the vast 
astonishment of the Italians loitering 
near, he whisked about the long tails of 
his shiny, threadbare frock coat, and, 
going close to one of the landscapes 
hanging on the line, he covered two- 
thirds of the canvas with the temporized 
black curtain. There was a slight rustle 
among the statuesque well-bred by- 
standérs, and Candace blushed to the 
tips of her ears. 

“The idea in any picture don’t take 
up much room; all the rest is pure pad- 
ding, repetition, to bleed money out of 
the tyro. Now, that thing of Henner’s 
is a good example of the reverse treat- 
ment. Not an inch too much. First- 
class three-quarter nude, marvelous 
handling of the female spinal muscles— 
very well, what’s the use of painting 
two hundred of ’em sitting around that 
cool green pool in the moonlight? One 


figure shows all that this man knows 
about a woman's j 

“Good afternoon, Miss Hale,” broke 
in a low voice beside her. She turned 
and raised a very relieved face to Lieu- 
tenant St. John, while a very eager 
hand met his own. Although firmly re- 
solved not to join her that afternoon, 
circumstances had combined to force 
him to go to her rescue. His mood 
made absence safer. 

It did not take an instant to claim an 
engagement to listen to the band with 
Miss Hale, and carry her away from 
the scene of her embarrassment. The 
interest of the loitering Italians reached 
fever-heat during this brief scene. Was 
the second man the husband—grave, 
punctilious, a little pale from jealousy? 
The artist was only too well known in 
Venice, and easily filled the role of vil- 
lain necessary to complete the scene. 
Had he not joined the pretty signora 
the very instant the duenna had so in- 
discreetly left her? It was altogether 
fascinating, whatever it meant—so 
much more so than the pictures; and 
they watched the heroine disappear with 
a sigh. 

As Miss Hale and St. John passed 
rapidly through the Russian room on 
their way to the garden, Candace cried 
out: 

“Oh, please, just a moment! I’ve 
been waiting all the afternoon to see 
No. 317. Such a crowd always about 
it, and now’s our chance. Have you 
seen it? It’s the vogue of the exhibi- 
tion.” 

“No, I couldn’t get anywhere near it, 
either,” said he, smiling at her enthusi- 
asm, glad in his heart that fate had 
broken for him his vow not to join 
her. Her beautiful fresh faith in every- 
thing, including himself, her almost 
childlike interest and enthusiasm were 
fast becoming the source of his daily 
inspiration, and a sense of self-protec- 
tion had of late kept him away from 
her, alternating with reckless moods. 
Why shouldn't he, too; have his half- 
hour of joy?—it hurt no one but him- 
self. 

No. 317 was by a young Russian 
artist who was also a supreme: drama- 
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tist with his brush. In a canvas two 
feet long by eighteen inches broad was 
the life tragedy of three people. 

As the two young Americans stood 
before it, both of them became deeply 
affected. Candace’s face was full of 
an intense but rather bewildered inter- 
est; in St. John’s the ruddy color slow- 
ly faded away; and he stood rigid with 
his hands clenched, and, as he looked, 
the whole of life became a mere hand- 
ful of ashes. 

The scene before them was an open 
bit of rough brown ground in the midst 
of a forest. It was early spring, for the 
leaves had not yet come, and yet some- 
thing whispered that they were on the 
way. 

The light was hard, white, wonder- 
fully crystalline, as if it had just rained, 
Two pools of water were on the edge 
of the bare forest. 

In the foreground lay a man on his 
back in his shirt-sleeves. It was the shirt 
of a gentleman. He was shot through 
the heart, and had staggered, stumbled, 
and fallen backward. The gray pinch 
of the face was that of death. His pis- 
tol lay at his feet. In the center of 
the picture was the main figure. A 
young, very handsome man, also in his 
shirt-sleeves, his lithe figure full to the 
front, the right “and still holding the 
pistol. His left arm was thrown out 
toward the edge of the forest, the fin- 
gers spread out, as if in horrified pro- 
test. His face was turned in the same 
direction, the mouth open in unspeaka- 
ble anguish. He had fired the shot, 
evidently heard a piercing shriek, and 
turned, to see a woman—disheveled, 
splashed with mud, white as the corpse 
himself—but young and_ beautiful— 
rushing, stumbling through the wood, 
blind and mad with haste and terror. 
The scream that seemed to be coming 
from her gray lips showed that she 
knew she was too late. A serving man 
knelt behind the central figure, and his 
bowed tow head and shrinking shoul- 
ders spoke of overwhelming shame. Of 
what? Of whom? ‘That was the mo- 
tive of the picture, the mystery that 
had been the talk of Europe for the 
past two months. 


Candace drew in her breath sharply. 
Vibrations from that silent tragedy 
reached out and clutched at her heart- 
strings as they had done with hundreds 
of others. 

“Do you understand it? The story, I 
mean?” she murmured, not turning her 
fascinated eyes. 

“Can't say that I do,” he replied 
slowly, after moistening his lips. 

“Does life really contain things as 
hideous as this? Tell me, which of 
the men does the woman belong to? 
Whose servant is the kneeling man? 
Why does he look like that? It’s not 
grief; it’s humiliation. She, the woman, 
is going straight toward the dead man; 
she doesn’t even see the other! And 
yet the man in the center has the air 
of having the right to bid her go back. 
Do you see that, Mr. St. John? He has 
the right!” 

“The high light on that fellow’s shirt 
—isn’t it wonderful?” went on the man 
beside her, hardly aware of what he was 
saying. “The thing that strikes me is 
the way that man’s white shirt——” 

“Which one?” queried Candace. 

“Why the one who—the one in the 
middle of the picture. And the way the 
light filters through, way back there in 
the woods.” 

“Oh, but I can’t think of anything 
yet but the story! It is so terrible, so 
cruel! I'll come again to try and look 
at it as a painting. What I want to 
know now is—do you think she’s the 
wife of the man who has been shot?” 

St. John did not answer, and the girl 
looked up, to find that his eyes were 
closed, and his face gray, as if cut out 
of stone. 

“You are ill! And I’ve kep® you 
standing here! Come, take my arm, 
and we'll go out to the air at once. Let 
me call one of the attendants!’ But he 
protested that it was only vertigo, and 
that he needed no help. 

With a curious little ghost of a laugh 
he said: 

“You remember I wanted to go out 
into the garden some time ago. You 
remember that?” 

They walked slowly out to the por- 
tico, where she made him sit down, and 
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procured for him a little glass of 
brandy. He tried to laugh at her, but 
she made him drink it. 

“T want nothing, Miss Hale, but a 
little fresh air. A sailor gets so used 
to the pure ozone, that he’s sensitive to 
closeness in a room. You can under- 
stand that, can’t you?” he persisted, 
watching her face with pathetic eyes. 

Presently they walked through the 
garden to the esplanade, and there set- 
tled down together on a bench under 
a branching sycamore. 

“Will you stay here with me for a 
little while? You will not go away— 
promise me!” he begged, as a sick man 
might. She promised to remain until 
he had fully recovered, and then to- 
gether they looked out upon the peace- 
ful Lagoon, where the water was turn- 
ing from silver to gold as the sunset 
hour approached, They were both si- 
lent for a little. 

“The world of that picture is not 
true, it’s made up! This is the 
reality!’ She threw out her hand to- 
ward the exquisite peace of Venice on 
a quiet May afternoon. 

Thecolor came slowly into his face, 
and he sat sideways and put an arm 
along the bench behind her. It com- 
forted him somehow to do even that. 
She talked on, and he watched her and 
listened to the sweet voice. Every now 
and then he forced his eyes away from 
her and looked out over the water to 
the west, where great blue-black clouds 
were boiling up, bent on blotting out 
the golden sunset. And what he saw 
there was the key to the mystery of 
No. 317. 

‘“Hadn’t we better go?” murmured 
Candace, who had in turn been watch- 
ing his face for some time. 

“Ah, don’t!” he cried violently. “It 
will never come again, this hour, 
never!” He put out his hand with 
sudden passion and seized hers. What= 
ever in his life was deserving of pun- 
ishment received it then when he would 
have spoken, and could not. 

Releasing her hand, he laughed and 
exclaimed: 

“If I were a woman I’d call myself 
hysterical this afternoon, Miss Hale! 
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No, it’s not the brandy—that absurd 
thimbleful! Good heavens, child, if 
you only knew ¥ 

“What?” Her smiling face was an 
open book before his eyes. And old 
Ciro watching from his gondola 
chuckled to himself—no need _ of hear- 
ing words to understand those two! 

“How much brandy it takes to effect 
an old sinner like me,” was what St. 
John said, looking down into her happy 
eyes. 

Then came Sophie, mincing along, 
throwing sharp glances right and left 
down the vista of each diverging path. 
She spied the two at last, and stood 
still, smiling. Closing one of her twin- 
kling eyes, she said aloud: “V’la!” 

And presently Candace waved her 
handkerchief to Ciro, and he came to 
the esplanade, and they all got into his 
gondola and went westward toward the 
golden blaze. The black clouds hung 
low waiting to engulf the sun, the wa- 
ter was like glass. Even the gulls 
floated idly with the tide. Ciro’s gon- 
dola alone seemed to move on the face 
of the waters. 

Upon the cushions sat the two silent 
young people; he presently to be put 
off at Piazza Garibaldi, whence he 
could easily reach his ship. 

The discreet Sophie sat facing the 
old gondolier, and once her shrewd lit- 
tle French eyes met his big, passionate 
Italian ones, and they exchanged a 
very sophisticated smile over the heads 
of the quiet couple, and then old Ciro 
began humming to himself: 





“Maridite, maridite, donzele, 

Maridita finché la foglia é verde——” 

“It’s as if the sky and water were 
one and the same,” almost whispered 
the girl. 

“And everything animate and inani- 
mate,” said he. 

“The future and the past 

“Evil and good,” went on the litany. 

“Oh, no; no crucible will ever contain 
those two, no dissolvent ever melt them 
into one!” 
“Perhaps not,” he said sadly. 
And then the sun dropped behind the 


” 
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black curtain in the low west, and light 
was stricken from the world. 


VIL. 

Old Ciro’s shining ferro ‘passed be- 
tween the four ancient lions at the en- 
trance to the Arsenal, and had gone on 
through a series of small canals which 
he himself, old as he was, had never 
before been permitted to navigate. But 
to-day the American ladies who em- 
ployed him were accompanied by a very 
great official in brilliant uniform, and 
so every sentry, after a brief word, let 
his gondola pass. And then, too, per- 
gi his new red cap was not without 
its effect. For thirty-six hours Ciro had 
been weighing the joy of wearing it to 
the festa at the Arsenal, against one of 
his old wife’s voluble rages. It was 
only late the night before that he de- 
cided in favor of the new, red-tasseled 
cap, and sallied forth to the Merceria, 
before going home, and bought it. Old 
Berta could go to the devil with her evil 
tongue! He was still master of his 
own house, he’d let her understand! If 
his hand shook a bit, what of that? He 
always had smoked more than was good 
for him. 

But that morning he forgot Berta and 
her fury, forgot the one dark, ill-smell- 
ing room in a cellar, in the unknown 
neighborhood behind Salute that he 
called home, forgot that the children 
were beginning to call him old Ciro; for 
the sun shone, and there was a cool 
breeze, and the great American signora 
had made him many compliments on 
his grand new cap, and the signorina, 
had she not looked full at him and 
smiled? Her generally rather sad face 
that morning looked sweet and shy, just 
like the Holy Virgin’s in the Frari Bel- 
lini, where she is almost gay, no long- 
er the Mother of the Seven Sorrows. 

Ciro, waiting alone in the little sleepy 
canal far from the spectacle in the dock- 
yard, enlarged at each telling upon the 
wonders of the things he saw and heard 
that day. 

And yet within the stadium the 
thousand spectators saw little more than 
one another, until the bishop and priests 


came and stood on the platform by the 
impatient prow of the great ship to be 
launched. They offered a_ prayer, 
anointed a bit of the keel with sacred 
ointment, and then the doves were re- 
leased and fluttered away to propitiate 
the winds of heaven. Then the priests 
and attendants upon the platform scut- 
tled away to safety, the hammers rang, 
and with glacierlike slowness the enor- 
mous bulk imperceptibly began its de- 
scent to the waiting level of the sea. 
The movement at last became percep- 
tible, and a deep murmur came from 
the people. There was a brief delay, 
and a thousand human sighs sounded 
like a sudden wind; then off again, 
quicker and quicker; then, with a tre- 
mendous splash, the miracle of a ship’s 
launching was accomplished; and even 
placid Venice went mad with excite- 
ment. 

When it was over Aunt Frank and 
Candace found themselves holding each 
other’s hands, with tears in their eyes. 
To relieve her embarrassment, Mrs. 
Adair promptly belittled the whole af- 
fair, and compared it with the same 
ceremony in the days of the doges. 

“You're not listening to one word I’m 
saying! I like people to look at me 
when I talk, not—— Ah, good morn- 
ning, gentlemen!” The American of- 
ficers were still quite out of hearing, but 
not out of sight of her bow and smile, 
and quite a number of them soon gath- 
ered about Mrs. Adair and her niece. 
There were the paymaster and the doc- 
tor, and Eeling, St. John, and Tipping. 
The last seized Candace’s hand and 
cried, to her great dismay: 

“Sweetheart, do you perchance feel 
any more like being Mrs. Tipping to- 
day than you did yesterday at four- 
thirteen? Have you thought it over 
carefully? To be sure, we'll not have 
meat very often, dear, but vegetables 
and cereals are known to be lots health- 
ier.” 

The other men laughed tolerantly, 
long used to Tipping’s oddities; all but 
St. John, who apparently did not find 
the young man funny, and who stood a 
little apart, scowling. There was some- 
thing very old-fashioned in the girl’s 
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embarrassment, and the men enjoyed 
watching it: 

Tipping’s manner was _ serious, in- 
tense, and he still clung to her hand. 
The girl's breath came quickly, she 
laughed nervously and then looked 
about with entreating eyes; finally, see- 
ing the thunder-cloud in St. John’s face, 
the tears came into her eyes, and an in- 
stant later St. John spoke sharply: 

“T think that joke has gone about far 
enough, Mr. Tipping.” It was the voice 
of authority, and Mrs. Adair had the 
tact to at once leave the stadium, and 
lead the way back toward the entrance. 

“Joke! He said joke!” whispered 
Tipping to Mrs. Adair, and she pre- 
tended a vast sympathy with his 
wounded sensibilities, and promised him 
his favorite dish for the déjeuner, 
whereupon he promised to live the day 
out for her sake. 

“Some woman will take you serious- 
ly some day, Tipping,” warned the pay- 
master, laughing softly, after St. John 
had raised his chapeau and walked rap- 
idly away. 

“Well, it’s bound to be a serious mat- 
ter, isn’t it?” 

And no one disputed it. 

“What do you suppose got into St. 
John to catch up poor little Tipping like 
that, and then stalk off in a rage?” Doc- 
tor Pressley asked Candace as_ they 
reached the canal, where Ciro awaited 
them, but her aunt overheard and an- 
swered for her: 

“Food, children, is what he and all 
of us need! Come, Mr. Tipping, come, 
doctor, come, Candace—when in doubt 
—eat!” 

“Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded!” 


sang Tipping gaily, sinking down on 
the cushions in the gondola beside Can- 
dace. 

“T wish I had room for you all, but 
Ciro limits me to four,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Adair, “but get to the hotel as soon as 
you can, please, for I am ravenous.” 

“Not in these togs!” cried the other 
two men at a breath. “Those young- 
sters don’t mind it, but we couldn’t, you 


know, really. Thanks, much.” 
And so they parted. 

“Everybody in Venice to-day is in 
uniform; I don’t believe our appear- 
ance will stop traffic, doctor, do you?” 
remarked Tipping, with complacence. 

Candace was in one of her quiet 
moods. When their gondola shot out 
once more into the Lagoon, her eyes 
stared at the Island of St. George, and 
while the others talked she was wonder-~ 
ing at the fabric of interlaced emotions 
of which the thing we call life is made. 
Once she had believed life to be woven 
of the sterner threads of men’s thoughts 
—but now she knew better. It was 
made of many strands, but it was the 
heart-thread which wrought the pat- 
tern. 

Two days later Mrs. Adair was ly- 
ing on the lounge in her room, wearing 
a loose, white wrapper. Sophie was 
standing behind her at the head of the 
lounge, leaning over her mistress, busi- 
ly massaging certain telltale wrinkles 
out of Mrs. Adair’s throat. 

“Tf it would only turn hot, Sophie, 
I'd move on to Meran; but I am so 
comfortable !” 

“Yes, madame. It is almost like 
sleeping, is it not, madame?” 

“T shouldn’t dare stay very 
Sophie ?” 

“No, madame ?” 

“No, for I’d turn into a great jelly- 
fish, no bones, no muscles. And moral- 
ly and mentally, too. Don’t you feel 
it, Sophie? Don’t you feel as if Mon- 
sieur Moses, after all, was just a trifle 
exigeant?” 

Sophie felt obliged to 
creetly. 

“Madame has ever one bei esprit!” 

After a long silence the maid added 
slowly : 

“And, mam’selle, she appears also to 
be—comfortable.” 

“Yes, doesn’t she, 
Mrs. Adair delightedly. “Such a 
change for the dear child after the 
priggish little town she was born in, 
with its I-discovered-the-arts-and- 
sciences-air. Fancy the joy of glorious 
old Venice, where art was old and full 


very 
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of quirks and quarrelings long before 
we were even found!” 

“Yes, madame,” said Sophie, who 
had not understood one word. “Oh, 
but it is natural that mam/’selle should 
find herself very contented. The hand- 
some messieurs coming and _ going, 
l’excitation, le ‘5 

“Like brothers, Sophie!” interrupted 
her mistress quickly. “You do not un- 
derstand the Americans; with us it is 
quite possible, you know.” Sophie was 
applying her knuckles rather vigorously 
to Mrs. Adair’s larynx, as she inquired 
softly : 

“Brothers, madame?” 

“Yes, Sophie, brothers!” repeated 
Mrs. Adair loftily, ending, however, 
with a comical gurgle that spoiled the 
impressiveness of her words, and prob- 
ably encouraged the maid to continue: 

“But it is marvelous, madame!” 

“What’s marvelous?” asked 
Adair sharply. 

“The difference, madame, and yet the 
resemblance.” 

“Don’t talk that way, Sophie, I hate 
enigmas!” There was no doubt of a 
growing asperity in her tone, and the 
maid’s trained fingers lingered sooth- 
ingly behind her mistress’ ears. 

“T meant only this, madame, that in 
France we should say that two of the 
gentlemen are very happy that mam’- 
selle is not their sister.’’ Sophie’s soft 
fingers caressed both of the mastoid 
muscles. 

“Two? Let go of my ears, Sophie! 
I can’t hear a thing you are gabbling 
about !” 

Sophie drew back with a slight flush, 
and the little touch of resentment fur- 
nished the impetus to press on: 

“But yes, madame; for example, we 
in France should say that monsieur the 
doctor was glad he was not the brother 
of mam’selle.” 

“Oh, the doctor! He is made of very 
safe material. Some day he will make 
a marriage of convenance, Sophie, but 
never one of sentiment.” 

“Very well, madame; but the other 
monsieur ?” 

“That dear little Monsieur Tipping!” 
laughed Aunt Frank. “Poor old 





Mrs. 


Sophie! She longs so for a romance 
in Venice that she sees visions and 
dreams dreams.” 

“It was not of Monsieur Teeping I 
was thinking, madame, but of the other 
monsieur with the eyes—ah, so un- 
happy! In France we should of him 
perhaps think so and so.” 

Mrs. Adair sat up abruptly. 

“Sophie, come round where I can 
see you. Now, then, what do you 
mean? Who's the unhappy-eyed one? 
Come, speak !” 

“But monsieur, the Lieutenant San 
Jean.” 

“Never noticed anything especially 
woful about his eyes! A very self-con- 
tained person all round. Well, what’s 
he been doing with them?” 

“Looking at mam’selle, so charming, 
so innocent, so spirituelle, madame.” 

“And mam’selle, Sophie?” Mrs. 
Adair’s tone was crisp, sharp, very 
nasal. 

“It is true that I do not understand 
the Americans, madame; but if mam’- 
selle were of my own people, I should 
say—pardon, but I should say—that 
she looked back into the unhappy eyes, 
and desired—pardon, madame—to make 
them look *happy again.” 

“Well, mam’selle is American, So- 
phie!” 

“But yes, madame.” 

Then Mrs. Adair laughed and called 
Sophie an old chatterbox, and, rising 
from the lounge, she walked over to 
the open window looking out on the 
Grand Canal. After standing there 
for a moment in silence, she turned and 
exclaimed with sudden irascibility : 

“Sophie, you are absolutely ridicu- 

lous; and every day you grow more 
so. 
“Yes, madame.” 
“And now please get my black net 
costume. And, Sophie, bring both the 
black hats, the black and white, and the 
one with pink roses par derriére. 
Which do you think would be better 
for me on rather a dull day like this, 
in one of these palazzos, dark as a po- 
tato-cellar ?” 

Sophie bustled about, forgetting all 
but the grave matter deferred to her 
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taste, which was to her both creed and 
litany. 

The instant the maid left the room, 
Mrs. Adair flew to her desk and wrote 
a hurried note to Lieutenant St. John 
asking him to dine informally with 
them that night. She hoped he would 
not disappoint them, as they would be 
leaving Venice within a day or two. 
Mrs. Adair rang her bell and despatched 
the note by a messenger, several min- 
utes before Sophie returned. 

Candace was out in Ciro’s gondola 
with Doctor Pressley, on a pilgrimage 
to the House of Othello, near the Car- 
mini. Mrs. Adair had the afternoon to 
herself, and she was completely aroused 
from the inertia induced by that perfect 
Venetian spring. She felt once more 
mistress of her energetic self, and of 
every one else within the reach of her 
several senses. Her eyes were the 
things to be used that night; other 
faculties would follow later, dependent 
upon their report. She had been sunk 
in slothful luxury of living, more than 
half-asleep, but the waking hour had 
come at last. 

She did not wish Doctor Pressley to 
remain to dinner that night, so she 
wrote a line to Candace, to be handed 
to her by Sophie the instant the two in- 
defatigable sightseers returned. In the 
note she simply said that there were to 
be other guests. 

Dressed at last in filmy black, and 
with a perfection of detail always char- 
acteristic of her, Mrs. Adair took a 
gondola in front of the hotel, and in 
her maid’s hearing she gave the address 
of a palazzo noted for its Gothic facade 
and Monday afternoon teas, which con- 
tinued as late as June, if the tempera- 
ture permitted. 

Then, as soon as the somber craft 
shot out of hearing, Mrs. Adair told 


the gondolier to go directly to the 
Piazza San Marco. 

Ten minutes later she was at her 
banker’s, where she wrote and sent two 


telegrams, one to the proprietor of the 
hotel at Meran, the other to her Paris 
banker, giving the new address to 
which to send mail. 

Then she went on to her tea, but 


somehow the glamour had gone out of 
things Venetian; lotus-eating was no 
longer admirable; the crooked lines 
everywhere teased her eyes, the sharp 
cries of the gondoliers her ears. Venice 
is either one of two things—an ex- 
quisitely mellowed illuminated page 
torn from the book of the golden past, 
or a rather dirty malodorous bit of de- 
caying flotsam driven ashore by the 
wind and tide. And the determinate is 
one’s own mood. 

Sophie’s vanity would have become 
very rampant, indeed, had she even 
dreamed of the effect of her words that 
afternoon. 

“She’s a sentimental old 
imagination is all she had. 
romance, her drama, her 
reincarnation of her own long-dead 
love-affairs!” *muttered Mrs. Adair to 
herself, to fortify herself against the 
chilling sense of impending trouble, 
which more and more possessed her as 
the afternoon waned. 

That evening, as Candace was dress- 
ing for dinner, the pretty housemaid 
came with a message from Mrs. Adair 
asking her to come to her private sala 
as soon as she was ready, as she wished 
to see her before their guest arrived. 
Sophie had been sent out, rather to her 
indignant surprise, to find some pink 
poppies for the table decoration. Pop- 
pies for the evening! When all the 
world knows that they die at sunset! 
But it was a drollery of madame’s. 

Candace hurried on a white crape 
gown that emphasized her height and 
slenderness. It was cut out a little 
atthe throat, about which she wore a 
single string of pearls that her aunt had 
given her in Vienna. She pinned upon 
the corsage a large bunch of white pan- 
sies with golden centers. Tipping had 
brought them to her that morning. Her 
dark eyebrows and the pile of shining 
black hair stood out against the unre- 
lieved whiteness of her gown, and her 
aunt watched her critically as she en- 
tered the salon a few minutes later. 
The older woman looked the very epit- 
ome of self-possessed suavity, and yet 
the hands were cold which held her 
black lace fan, and there was a nervous 
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constriction about the jaw that made 
it difficult for her to speak naturally. 

“Who’s coming to-night, Aunt 
Frank? You have not yet told me,” 
asked Candace. 

“Mr. St. John, dear. He wrote that 
at first he feared he couldn’t, because 
the first lieutenant has gone to Rome. 
But the captain has a headache, and of- 
fered to stay on board. Nice, isn’t 
=r 

“For the captain?’ laughed Candace. 

“Nonsense! for him, for us.” 

Sophie certainly was a_romance- 
weaver of the first order! Miss Hale 
neither hesitated nor blushed, looked 
neither glad nor sorry. Aunt Frank 
determined to put her next card on the 
table. 

“Candace, we leave Venice day after 
to-morrow. I decided to-day, while 
you were out, and have telegraphed to 
Meran. We'll go part of the way by 
diligence. I’ve arranged to take the 
banquette, as you like it so much. It’s 
quite time we moved on, the paper 
predicts a warm wave. I want to be off 
before it arrives.” 

Candace stood behind a great gilt 
Empire armchair, leaning against the 
back, and even her eyelids did not move 
as she listened. She certainly had, to a 
striking degree, the gift of repose. Be- 
fore she replied, one of her long, slim 
white hands slowly crept down over the 
wonderful old piece of blue Genoese 
velvet covering the chair. 

“Does—do our friends know we are 
going?” was all she said. 

“T’ve told only Mr. St. John, so far, 
I'll have to send cards; there'll be no 
time for calls.” 

“Then Mr. St. John knows? He’s 
coming to say good-by, I suppose,” the 
girl said dreamily, her hand moving 
slowly over the irregularities of the or 
nate gilt wood carving. Her eyes wan- 
dered from the lamp to her aunt’s face, 
and something she saw there made her 
add quickly: 

“T’d like to say good-by to Mr. Tip- 
ping.” 

“And the doctor?” asked Mrs. Adair. 
“He—we said good-by to-day, Aunt 
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Frank,” said the girl quietly, her eyes 
drooping. 

“Good gracious, it is time we were 
off !” 

“They’ve all been very kind to us, 
haven't they, Aunt Frank?” 

“Very, my dear. Just like a lot of 
nice big brothers, haven’t they, Can- 
dace ?” 

“A lot of nice big brothers,” repeated 
the girl slowly. And then Lieutenant 
St. John was announced, and, as Mrs. 
Adair arose to receive him, the slim 
white form by the chair swayed a lit- 
tle, then gripped the chair, and once 
more stood erect and still, letting the 
man advance all the way to receive her 
greeting. 

Although his face was rather pale, 
he seemed very gay and talkative. Mrs. 
Adair, with the new vision vouchsafed 
her, was reminded as she watched him 
of a nervous horse gathering himself 
together for some great effort, forcing 
his pace for the few brief preliminary 
yards allowed him. Perhaps Sophie’s 
extravaganza had at least that much of 
truth in it—that he was interested. As 
to Candace, Mrs. Adair felt, as she had 
from the first, quite at ease. If she had 
not been, she never would have dared 
to throw the two thus together on the 
verge of a separation, and then she did 
not intend to leave them alone for one 
instant, be very sure of that! The de- 
sire to watch them from Sophie’s point 
of view had been too strong to be re- 
sisted. 

At any rate, there were all sorts of 
disturbing possibilities in the air, and 
Mrs. Adair was thankful her departure 
was at hand. ' 

She had no objection to St. John per- 
sonally; in fact, she liked him better 
than any of the others, but, as a possible 
suitor for Candace, he, with the others, 
was entirely out of the question. She 
had thought that was fully understood 
from the first. That Doctor Pressley 
and he were interested in her niece did 
not distress her in the least; in fact, 
she rather liked the idea, as long as she 
was sure of Candace. 

Men she had consistently refused to 
take seriously all of her life. It’s only 


















when they are commanded by the 
church, watched by an expedient law, 
backed by habit, that constancy devel- 
ops itself in them! 

So thought Aunt Frank complacent- 
ly, as a few minutes later she settled 
herself comfortably at her own table 
in the dining-room, and signed to St. 
John to seat himself on her right, oppo- 
site Candace. J 

The man was at his best that night, 
and Aunt Frank had a Roland ever 
ready for his Oliver, so the dinner 
passed off very merrily, after all. 

Candace never took much part in one 
of these American anecdotal tilts, but 
she filled the rdle of sympathetic auditor 
as well as usual. Once she felt a little 
chilly, and word was sent Sophie to 
bring her a shawl; which, when it came, 
St. John started to place about the girl's 
shoulders; but she took it from him, 
and insisted on putting it on herself, in 
such a tone that he dared not disobey 
her. To have granted him that privi- 
lege would have made plain to him that 
she was shivering, trembling from head 
to foot, so that she raised her fork to 
her mouth only by the greatest effort 
of her will. She had always kept her 
conditions and her moods to herself, so 
it was never a difficult matter with her. 

Toward the end of the dinner the 
conversation became more personal, and 
once St. John accused the two women 
of the basest perfidy. 

“Slipping away in the night, after 
stealing all of our hearts, our peace, our 
sleep, even our digestion! Pressley 
and Tipping are already objects of pity 
painful to contemplate, but when they 
hear that you are going! Well, I'll 
speak to the first lieutenant about keep- 
ing the life-boats ready to lower until 
they calm down a bit. I shouldn’t think 
you’d ever again know what peace of 
mind is, either of you!” 

“Aunt Frank says the ‘still, small 
voice’ has got to buy a megaphone these 
days to gain any attention,” replied 
Candace at random, looking briefly into 
his audacious eyes. 

“Did I say that?” asked Aunt Frank. 
“TI don’t remember it, at all. Well, any- 
way, we agreed a little while ago that 
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you were all just her big brothers, 
didn’t we, Candace? And we don’t 
want any other ideas put into our heads. 
As for you, you're sailors, and protected 
through many inoculations—we repudi- 
ate your aspersions!” 

As the dinner went on Aunt Frank 
became more and more reassured. She 
thought with some pride that once sug- 
gest even the possibility of trouble to 
her, she immediately laid a strong hand 
on the situation, and controlled it. 

The great dining-saloon was nearly 
empty. It was too late for many visitors 
in Venice. The long table d’héte was 
no longer set, only half a dozen smaller 
tables near the front windows were 
partly filled with guests. The rest of 
the great room was in shadow. Mfrs. 
Adair’s table was in one of the open 
French windows, looking out on the 
Canalazzo. At about nine o’clock the 
brilliantly lighted boats of the cantatori 
began slowly drifting toward the hotel. 
In the distance, a wonderfully clear, 
high tenor was singing with exagger- 
ated abandon and passion “A che la 
morte,’ as only an Italian can sing it, 
and fill it once more with the perennial 
youth of love and longing. 

At that moment Candace’s fingers 
closed so tightly about ‘the slender stem 
of her sauterne glass, with which she 
had been idly playing, that it snapped 
in two, and the golden wine spilt all 
over her hand and upon the cloth. 

St. John was so anxious lest she had 
cut herself, and Aunt Frank so cha- 
grined at the girl’s infelicity that they 
both forgot to ask the reason for it. 

While the waiter removed the traces 
of the small accident, the voice singing 
in the night drifted out of hearing, and 
a gay Vilota had taken its place. 

“The evening’s concert is in full 
swing; how would you like to go out in 
a gondola for a half-hour or so, Mrs. 
Adair? By drifting about we can 
choose our own program; stationary, we 
are compelled to listen to whatever 
comes our way.” It was St. John’s 
suggestion, and he looked at Candace as 
he made it. 

“Oh, no! I can’t go, I can’t go!” she 
protested vigorously, and then, as the 
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other two turned to her in amazement, 
she added more quietly: “One night 
we got into a jam of gondolas, Sophie 
and I; and a woman sang horribly, and 
we could not get away. Please don’t 
make me go again—go without me, if 
you wish, of course, Aunt Frank.” 

“What nonsense! None of us will 
go. Come, let’s go up to our rooms for 
coffee and your cigarette, Mr. St. John. 
Privately, I'd like hugely to join you, 
but Candace objects. And if you could 
see Miss Prudence Endicott, duenna, 
you'd know why!” 

Mrs. Adair arose with a laugh, and 
led the way out of the dining-room. 

In their own salon they all gathered 
in one of the windows overhanging the 
canal, and leaned against the “kneel- 
ing”’ railing of iron. [rom time to time 
St. John threw down to the singers bits 
of copper or silver wrapped in cigarette- 
papers. The elaborateness with which 
these missives were acknowledged was 
in exact proportion to the amount of the 
gift, the head man of the singing guilds 
inspecting each with delightful naiveté. 

Every singing guild in Venice knew 
by that time that the windows piano 
secundo were those of the imperially 
rich Americans, and so one ferro after 
another was insinuated into the throng 
below, and new voices were -raised to 
gain a few drops of that silver shower. 

An evening spent in suchwise pre- 
cludes any necessity for conversation, 
and Mrs. Adair seemed to take an un- 
usually tolerant interest in the evening's 
concert. 

St. John murmured something about 
taking his leave, but the intention evi- 
dently died in the expression of it. 

They had withdrawn from the bal- 
cony, as Candace had: again showed 
signs of feeling cold, although the night 
air was full of summer’s warmth and 
languor. She sat in the shadow of the 
curtain, her hands clasped in her lap. 
The effect of her aunt’s several con- 
versational restrictions had been to si- 
lence the girl while in her presence, and 
that night she seemed no more self- 
contained than usual. 

Aunt Frank fanned herself peacefully 
on the other side of the window. St. 
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John sat between them, the lights from 
the canal playing an incessant change 
upon his face. 

The evening would undoubtedly have 
come to a very prosaic ending if Sophie 
had not chosen to give a flip to the 
wheel of fortune; partly because she 
had an unfed dramatic instinct, and 
partly because she thought mam’selle 
very helpless and madame very unsym- 
pathetic in affairs of the heart. At half- 
past nine Sophie had entered the sala 
to turn up the lamps, and had seen the 
three figures in the window. At quar- 
ter to ten, sitting in madame’s bedroom, 
the temptation to interfere and play the 
part of le bon Dieu became irresistible. 

Bursting into the sa/a with a care- 
fully calculated feint of haste and 
fright, she crossed the room swiftly, 
and, stooping to Mrs. Adair’s ear, she 
whispered : 

“Pardoy, madame, but, for the love 
of Heaven, tell me, are you wearing to- 
night your lorgnon chain of gold with 
the baroque pearls?” 

“No, Sophie. I left it—where did I 
leave it? Oh, yes, on the dressing- 
table. Why?” 

“Mon Dieu! Madame, give me in- 
stantly my dismissal! I go immediate- 
ly! The chain has disappeared!” 

Mrs. Adair arose at once. It was a 
gift from her husband, one of the few 
baubles of the many she owned to 
which she was attached—as Sophie very 
well knew. Aunt Frank turned to the 
others, and spoke of her loss with some 
excitement. 

“Tt’s the facchino! I’m absolutely 
sure! I never could bear the back of 
his neck! I don’t care one rap what 
people’s faces look like; for character, 
give me the back of their necks. The 
thing is to act at once in such cases.” 

“Let me go to the office and give 
the alarm,” cried St. John, rising. 

“How like my husband!” came in 
wearied tones from Mrs, Adair. 

“Can I help, Aunt Frank?” asked 
Candace. 

“You! He’d steal the rings off your 
fingers while you talked to him. No, I 
don’t want any one but Sophie. If it’s 
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to be found, she and I’ll track it down, 
won't we, Sophie?” 

“Yes, madame,” replied that demure 
person with some assurance. 

Looking back at the door, Sophie’s 
little eyes danced as she saw the girl 
and the man left alone together by the 
window. The good God had given 
them youth, the night, and love; and 
she, Sophie, now gave them the beauti- 
ful chance! The woman closed the 
door gently after her mistress. 

“T do not feel as if I had seen you 
at all to-night!” burst out St. John irri- 
tably, the instant they were alone. She 
did not reply. 

“And so this is the end of it—forever 
the end of it! Oh, I know, people say 
‘until we meet,’ and all that—but it 
never comes again exactly—never! It 
was just a little Venetian mask for a 
night; the sun is up, and it is over!” 

“A mask? Why a mask?” she asked 
softly. 

“Doesn't every one go masked—you 
and I with the others?” he replied 
quickly, determined to keep a tight rein 
on his tongue that night, aware that 
every moment of the evening had been 
pushing him toward a confession that 
were better left unsaid. 

Suddenly the momentary silence out 
on the canal was broken by the voice 
of the young tenor of the earlier eve- 
ning. It came nearer and nearer drift- 
ing along the canal. 

As Candace listened, she knew that 
all the restraint of that evening would 
go for naught, that she was being slow- 
ly drawn toward a precipice, moving 
not of her own volition, but as a mere 
drop in the creeping, irresistible flood 
about her. Music had all her life 
aroused her emotions, dragged her out 
of her own secretive conventional self, 
let down the bars of her soul. 

She sat leaning forward in her chair 
staring out at the tiny threads of col- 
ored light weaving their pretty pattern 
across the quiet water. If the man sing- 
ing out there in the night would but 
go away! j 

Silente is surely the mother of pas- 
sion, if sound be the sire; and if Can- 
dace had been a woman of many arts, 
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she could not have succeeded in more 
thoroughly arousing the man beside her. 
Her very immobility, remembering what 
she could be, impelled him to speecl; 
and speech, once started, has a gather- 
ing momentum of its own, which some- 
times ends in unforeseen disaster. 

“Before two people separate at a mas- 
querade, Miss Hale, don’t they raise 
their masks for a fleeting glance? And 
then—pouf! Out go the lights! The 
ball is over!” St. John laughed ex- 
citedly, and dragged his chair nearer to 
her. 

“Tf you'll lift yours, I’ lift mine— 
come, will you?” 

That voice, oh, that voice singing out 
there in the sweet, starlit night! If it 
would only cease tugging at her heart- 
strings! 

“Sleep, my heart’s good, sleep on! 
Sleep, and take thy repose!” 


it was now singing. 

“I—I wear no mask,” the girl whis- 
pered. 

“Oh, yes, you do! Do I know what 
you are really thinking at this moment? 
Do I know the Candace Hale that you 
know? Ah, I thought so. No more 
am I the man you think Iam. Come, 
off with your mask!” 

“TI raised mine for you long ago, the 
day we went to Murano,” she said. 

“Dear little girl—dear little girl!’’ he 
repeated softly. “Is her worst offense 
keeping tryst with an echo?” 

He was absolutely sure of her indif- 
ference—he had taken good care of that 
—a few words more or less would do 
no harm with the parting so near. She 
was safe—and he? He had sounded 
long ago the depths of human suffer- 
ing, he was forever immune! 

“Now look, the mask is up! Dear— 
oh, don’t start, I just want to say it 
once—lI have not tried to make you care 
for me, but if things had been different 
in my life—my past, I mean—I know 
that I should have tried. That is all I 
can say—ever—to you.” 

“T do not understand,” she mur- 
mured, staring at him. 

“There’s always the unexpected be- 
hind a mask!” he cried lightly. 
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And then something happened that 
tore aside the veil that they were both 
so carefully holding in place. 

The voice on the canal had ceased, 
and out of the almost absolute silence 
of a Venetian night stole forth from an 
adjoining room a thread of sound. A 
violin crying out of a burdened heart, 
infinitely pathetic in its yearning, its 
regret, its profound sadness. 

“Oh, I cannot stand any more! I 
cannot stand it!’’ cried the girl, spring- 
ing to her feet and raising her hands 
to her ears. 

The andante movement went on 
pleading for a love denied, a happiness 
departing; the slow, thrilling notes ri- 
sing, one above the other, in an endless 
iteration of entreaty. It was the voice 
of love speaking to her in the music, 
and for the first time Candace under- 
stood. 

St. John had arisen when she did, 
and, going up to her, he took one of her 
hands and held it in both of his. 

“It’s so cold, let me put a little 
warmth into it—poor little hand! Tor 
the first and last time.” 

She became very quiet. His touch 
was but a part of the voice of the violin 
calling to her out there in the darkness! 
\nd it seemed to say: 

“Under all, through all, above all is 
the hunger of love! Take—take when 
it is held out to you! Give—give while 
there is life within you!” 

“Why—the last time?” she whis- 
pered, withdrawing her hand. He 
looked at her sharply. A sudden dread 
possessed him, and when he spoke his 
voice was harsh: 

“Tell me, quick, I have not hurt you? 
I’m just the good friend to you that 
I’ve tried to be? You have not been— 
oh, I cannot say it! Speak to me—I 
have not hurt you, little girl?’ She 
had gone, as he spoke, to the window, 
and stood leaning there in silence. The 
music told of the coming separation, 
and the long years ahead, and in a 
sort of terror she cried out in despera- 
tion, trying to laugh: 

“T suppose this is what the world 
calls a flirtation! It is a new experi- 
ence to me, and extremely interesting!” 


She turned, as if to leave the room, 
when he stood before her, and the words 
poured from him in a torrent, beyond 
even any wish of his to control. 

“You simply insult me! I thought 
my heart was dead till I met you. 
Twelve years ago—it is a terrible story, 
do you care to hear it?” He spoke al- 
most roughly, standing before her, 
white with pain. 

“Do you remember that Russian pic- 
ture?” 

“Number 317? Yes.” 

“It’s the story of my life.” 

“Which——” she panted. 

“T am the central figure.” 

“The other man—the woman?” The 
girl’s slim, white figure strained away 
from him, seeking the shadows in the 
window’s recess. 

The violin climbed a stairway of 
arpeggios higher and higher, until the 
journey ended in one piercingly sweet, 
high note that touched the sky and 
faded slowly into the silence. 

“The woman was my wife. The man 
a friend; mine and hers—long, long 
ago.” 

“But——- 

“There are no buts, child,” St. John 
said sadly; “it is literally true, that pic- 
ture.” 

“You ‘« 

“Yes, I did just that; only not in 
Russia, of course. And the proof of 
her guilt saved me. Saved my body— 
all the rest of me died.” 

Somehow the silence seemed to ask 
a question. 

“She is living, somewhere. I do not 
know or care where. We have never 
been separated by the law, although 
in fact always since that day. She broke 
one law, I another—we are quits. Peo- 
ple go on eating, sleeping, even laugh- 
ing, as you see for yourself, but after 
such things they are forever alone to 
the end—branded! It is the penalty 
they pay for the slaking of one over- 
mastering passion; sometimes love, 
sometimes jealousy.” He paused an in- 
stant, and then added: “And _ that’s 
why I have tried to be just a big brother 
to you, dear!” 

The clean blood and strong nerves of 
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all of her forefathers came to the help 
of the New England girl in the win- 
dow ; generations of discipline and self- 
mastery made it possible for her to say 
slowly : 

“Just the big brother—the nice big 
brother.” 

“And you're not afraid of me, my 
dear? Iam not horrible to you?” 

“T—am—not~— afraid,” she  whis- 
pered, between teeth that seemed locked 
in a deadly chill, praying that he would 
go, but with no strength to dismiss him. 

And then Aunt Frank burst into the 
room. 

“Sophie’s found it! There’s not the 
slightest doubt in my mind that that 
beast of a facchino put it under the cor 
ner of the rug—the big yellow one, 
Candace, that looks like a parsley ome 
Iet. Just waiting for a chance to carry 
it off. Possibly he heard we were going 
away—that’s Sophie’s idea. Such sharp 
eyes as that woman has!” 

St. John went toward her and held 
out his hand. 

“I’ve stayed an unconscionable time, 
Mrs. Adair, but I kept expecting you 
to return every minute. If I can be of 
any assistance before you leave, please 
command me. Good night and good- 
by.” 

“Candace!” cried her aunt, her voice 
sharpened by a growing alarm at her 
niece’s silence and curious behavior, 
“Mr. St. John is going—are you too 
sleepy even to say good-by to him?” 

“Good-by,” came from the girl in a 
moan, and she fell face forward to the 
floor, unconscious. 

The agony of self-reproach of the 
man and woman who lifted up the slight 
figure was almost evenly balanced. In 
that moment St. John found new depths 
of remorse hitherto unsounded. Was 
there no such thing as an idle step de- 
tached from direction and intention? 
Apparently not, as a few minutes after 
the inanimate form had been carried out 
of the room, Mrs. Adair returned and 
said to him rather imperiously : 

“May I ask you to remain until I 
have seen the doctor, Mr. St. John? My 
niece is coming to, but Sophie says it 
looks like a congestive chill. I should 
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like to have one word with you, if you 
will be so kind.” 


All night long Aunt Frank sat on the 
floor beside the girl’s bed, in disheveled 
anguish and savage _ self-reproach. 
Once or twice she kissed in tearful hu- 
mility the now limp hand hanging over 
the edge of the bed. Candace did not 
move, the chill was over, and she was 
lying exhausted and speechless, with 
wide-open eyes, staring at the shadows 
cast by the night-light. 

Toward morning Mrs. Adair went to 
rest, and Sophie took her place. For 
the moment, the forces of living in the 
girl were almost in suspension before 
reentering the waiting world of sensa- 
tion and volition. 

“Mam’selle, poor little mam’selle, 
cannot Sophie help you? Can you not 
speak, to make known your desire?” 
the woman begged, as the early day- 
light came in through the lattice and 
found Candace’s eyes still staring tear- 
lessly. The French woman also bore 
her own heavy burden of self-reproach. 

Finally Sophie saw the lips move, 
and she sprang up and, stooping down 
close to the pillow, heard: 

“Piece of paper—write.” 

Kneeling on the floor, Sophie wrote 
the cable to Uncle Standish—just two 
words: “Lonely” and “Candace.” And 
then she folded the bit of paper and put 
it in the bosom of her black dress, until 
the morning came. 

There was a long silence in the room, 
and then the girl said slowly, bravely, 
as if she were at last ready to go back 
into the normal current of living: 

“Sophie, Uncle Stand is coming to 
take me to Switzerland. He promised 
to come if I—if I got tired of cities. 
We love the green things, the hills, and 
the brooks—he and I. Will not that be 
—very, very nice, Sophie ?” 

“But yes, dear mam’selle,” sobbed 
Sophie. Candace turned her head and 
watched the maid for a moment with a 
sort of wonder in her eyes. Then pres- 
ently Sophie saw the blessed tears be- 
gin to pour down the girl’s face, and 
her unnatural calm break up, and this 
time the maid was wise, and whispered 
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a prayer of thankfulness to the good 
God, who, after all, knows what is best 
for us. 


VIII. 


“These confounded old German trout 
don’t know a good thing when they see 
it!” growled Uncle Standish, eyes on 
his forty-foot cast straightening out in 
front of him, his three bright American 
flies dropping lightly into the time-hon- 
ored waters of the River Enz, not far 
from Wildbad. 

“Perhaps it’s because they do see it, 
Uncle Stand,” suggested Candace, half- 
apologetically; her tone suggesting the 
successful angler addressing the unsuc- 
cessful. Which idea was borne out by 
the presence on the grass beside her of 
half a dozen fine trout, all over the stip- 
ulated thirty centimetres in length. She 
had stopped fishing for very shame of 
her success, and sat contemplating her 
wading-stockings of London make, of 
which she was comically proud. In her 
lap lay her uncle’s bulky book of Amer- 


ican flies, which he persisted in using, 
in face of all tradition. 


On a single dull little “Partridge 
Hackle’”’ Candace had each day almost 
filled her basket; which only served to 
harden Uncle Stand’s heart the more 
against the use of local flies. She might 
keep the fish and welcome, he had his 
theory ! 

But high-minded as was this attitude, 
it somehow did not improve his temper. 

Candace sat smilingly watching his 
sturdy little khaki-clad figure, so ex- 
pressive of grumpy obstinacy, and her 
eyes were full of a kind of motherly 
affection for him, which made them 
very beautiful. She was stouter, and 
tanned almost beyond recognition by 
her two months of outdoor life with 
Mr. Adair. She had taken off her can- 
vas hat, and was fanning herself vig- 
orously with it, for it was almost eleven 
o'clock, and even in the Schwarzwald 
one gets a little overheated after three 
hours of wading, dressed practically in 
rubber from head to foot. 

As she listened to and watched the 
rhythm of the fisherman’s incessant cast 
forward and back, she recalled some- 


thing she had once read in an ancient 
book on the angler: ‘Atte the leest 
(he) had his holsom walke 

and if the angler take fysshe, surely, 
thenne, there is no man merier than he 
is in his spyryte.” And so it had proved 
in Switzerland, where Mr. Adair had 
condescended to English dry flies, and 
been of the merriest sort of “spyryte.” 
But since they had come to the Black 
Forest, and settled down very com- 
fortably at the Royal Bad Hotel in the 
romantic and very picturesque little 
town of Wildbad, Mr. Adair had-seen 
fit to sacrifice everything material and 
spiritual to a certain theory concerning 
American “dressings.” 

Candace thought, with a twinkle in 
her eyes, of Aunt Frank’s probable 
comments on the situation, if she had 
been with them, instead of with Sophie 
at Biarritz, where she was changing her 
gowns four times a day and otherwise 
thoroughly enjoying herself. 

“Now, Candace, I want you to watch 
me for a moment! If there are any 
more fish in this creek— which I doubt 

they’re in that riffle over there. I'll 
put my tail-fly in the middle of that big 
bubble. It’s wonderful what precision 
one acquires from practise. If you keep 
patiently at it, you'll be doing it your- 
self some day, my dear.” A moment 
later Candace pretended that she had 
not seen how very far sliort of the 
aforesaid big bubble his “professor” 
had dropped. When he looked around 
at her quickly over his shoulder, he was 
relieved to find that she was turning 
over the pages of his gorgeous flies, 
which-somehow did not appeal to Ger- 
man taste. 

Presently Uncle Stand heard a growl 
of thunder, and at once began reeling 
in. As the girl heard the now familiar 
click, she looked up in surprise. 

“Disgusted, Uncle Stand ?” 

“Disgusted? Why should I be dis- 
gusted?” he answered testily. “I don’t 
come out for the trout alone. That just 
shows how little, after all, you enter 
into the true spirit of a sportsman. 
‘Fish is not all of fishing,’” Uncle 
Stand went on, his gloomy eyes on her 
morning’s catch. 















“The mere fish represents about one- 
fifth of-my pleasure ; the rest is the fresh 
air, the beautiful running water, these 
sweet-scented woods, and the peace of 
it all—-and you, dear.” 

He was now beside her, and as he 
stooped and patted her dark head, she 
looked up and smiled. He had now 
talked himself into his habitual sunny 
mood, and explained that thunder al- 
ways takes a fish’s appetite away, and, 
as the real essence of the sport lay in 
the gamble of the cast, when that factor 
was eliminated, it was a wise man’s part 
to reel in. 

As he sat beside her, puffing at his 
pipe, and disjointing his own rod and 
hers, a strong sense of well-being crept 
over Candace. She had not lived close 
to nature all these weeks for naught, 
nor in the companionship of a man as 
wholesome as nature itself. 

From the hour of his joining them at 
Meran, she had clung to him and 
obeyed him utterly, as a child does. He 
had dropped everything, and gone to 
her as quickly as he could after receiv- 
ing her brief cable from Venice, in re- 
turn for which he demanded obedience. 
Candace was to read no books except 
guide-books, she was to hear no music 
(of which she had a sort of terror), 
she neither wrote letters, nor at first 
received them, until they had passed 
through Uncle Stand’s fat hands, which 
somehow proved non-conductors of 
emotion. 

With their two rods and a bite of 
lunch, they had gone forth together day 
after day. During the non-fishing hours 
at midday, she had wandered about 
botanizing a bit from habit, or studying 
the birds, when relieved of her wading- 
costume, under which she, too, wore 
khaki. After lunch she sometimes fell 
asleep on his steamer-rug, fairly 
drugged with sunshine, fresh air, and 
unusual exertion. He, meanwhile, 
found all the diversion he cared for in 
his pipe, and the endless, loving finger- 
ing of his flies and tackle. 

Mrs. Adair had told him briefly, but 
with a clever woman's reserve, of the 
story of Venice. He had blown his nose 
resoundingly, and then lapsed into si- 
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lence. Finally he had said in rather a 
husky voice: 

“Frank, leave her to me, and you go 
off and amuse yourself for the rest ‘of 
the summer. Then we'll all meet in 
Cherbourg and go home together. I'll 
try my hand at protecting a young girl’s 
happiness.” 

This comment was considered so 
brutally severe that his wife would not 
speak to him until he had abjectly apol- 
ogized, and added something. offhand 
about her looking thinner; whereupon 
she instantly forgot her anger, and 
asked for particulars. 

“Why, Frank, the minute I saw you 
I noticed the change! You must have 
lost six or eight pounds,” remarked the 
wily little man. 

“Not really ?” she cried, already at the 
mirror critically examining herself with 
a hand-glass. ‘Where do you notice it 
particularly, Stand?” And even then 
he knew the answer. 

“Seems to me it’s around the waist.” 
And so peace was restored; and Mrs. 
Adair consented to take Sophie and go 
on her way, and Uncle Standish had 
Candace to himself, bent on bringing 
back the sparkle to her eyes, the smile 
to her pale lips. 

Candace herself had never spoken of 
Venice, nor referred to their life there, 
since they had left. It was her work, 
with Uncle Stand’s help, to forget it. 
It had been a beautiful dream, from 
which she had been awakened by a ter- 
rible nightmare. They had all told her 
that that was life. She had not known 
before. Would it not have been better 
to have left her “half-asleep,” as her 
aunt called it? If they had known that 
living was like this, was it kind to 
awaken her? For she was aware that 
there were forces now awake in her soul 
which never again would fall asleep. 

Only once, at Pontresina, had the 
memory of Basil St. John come back 
to Candace almost overwhelmingly. 
One evening she was standing by the 
window in her room, which was at the 
back of the hotel, and she was looking 
out at the white mystery of the great 
Rosegg Glacier, wondering, as she al- 
ways did, at those tremendous tragic 
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forces working so silently, so imper- 
ceptibly, through the night when all 
other things slept. The night of freez- 
ing, the day of melting and movement; 
to what end were those slow, relentless 
laws working? 

Then suddenly the girl started, and 
with a low cry of pain, sank into a 
chair and covered her face. Three 
men’s voices, singing a jolly stein song, 
were approaching along the post-road 
in front of the hotel; German students 
returning, probably, from a_ belated 
climb. And cowering there alone, the 
music brought back to Candace— 
Venice! Once more the memory of it 
filled all of her senses, and her soul 
cried out for the love denied her. 

When the voices ceased, she became 
more quiet, and once more went to the 
window. 

Why had undeserved suffering been 
allowed to enter her life? Why had it 
entered once more into his shattered 
life? If evil was regnant, after cll, then 
it were more intelligible; but if good 
reigned, how reconcile such dominion 
with gratuitous suffering? Or was 
human suffering just another of those 
relentless mysterious laws, like those 
governing the great glacier out there 
under the stars, working slowly toward 
some great end, out of human ken? 

And then Uncle Standish had 
knocked on her door, and given her a 
letter from her aunt, with a bit of fresh- 
ly gathered edelweiss, kissed her on 
the forehead and bade her good night. 
Somehow she knew that, after all, it was 
good that ruled. 


The day following the growl of thun- 
der at Wildbad, it rained in such tor- 
rents that even Mr. Adair did not ven- 
ture out. He and Candace spent the 
hours together in the empty little read 
ing-room, which they happily had to 
themselves, the few guests having fled 
at the approach of the storm. Uncle 
Stand tied some new “leaders” and 
mended a broken rod tip, while Candace 
read aloud to him “The Compleat 
Angler,” the quaint spelling and word- 
ing of which greatly amused her. “The 
Milkmaid’s Song” and “The Mothers’ 


Answer” were especial favorites of Mr. 
Adair’s, and several times in their read 
ing the girl pretended that she could 
not make out the words, just to give 
him a chance to prompt her, and carry 
on the verse from memory, which he 
always did in naive triumph. 
When it came to the lines: 
“The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall Fe 





“That'll do, Candace, I don’t care for 
the rest of it!” broke in Uncle Stand 
abruptly; “gets sort of maudlin toward 
the end. I loathe Tupperism; don’t 
you?” The tender-hearted little man 
talked on at random, bent on undoing 
his small misadventure. Meanwhile, 
the girl of course saw through it all,and 
smiled brightly at him to set his mind 
at rest concerning her. She was made 
of far stronger stuff than he knew, but 
his sheltering affection for her sank into 
her heart and healed it, and made it 
once more strong to take up life and 
go on. 

“Oh, the sweet contentment 

The countryman doth find!” 


read Candace, when the porter appeared 
at the door and bowed with a click of 
his heels, mumbling something. Uncle 
Stand looked up and shouted at the 
top of his lungs, possessed with the idea 
of Europe’s deafness: 

“Sprechen ste louder, kellner!” 

“Wish you that I to you the post 
bring, sir?’ repeated the porter in Ger- 
man. Uncle Stand coughed. Candace 
smiled, mischievously unhelpful. 

However, the interrogative inflection 
came to Mr. Adair’s aid, and he said 
hastily: “Yah! yah!” Whereupon the 
short, blond, military-looking kellner 
advanced and handed the American a 
batch of home letters and an armful of 
daily New York papers, which he had 
long since ceased to read. 

“How much even a comparatively 
small vocabulary adds to one’s comfort 
when traveling, doesn’t it, Candace?” 
boasted Uncle Stand, taking the letters 
and pointing to the table as the safest 
repository for the many newspapers. 

“What a feast for a rainy dav!” cried 
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Candace, rising and beginning to tear 
off the brown wrappers. There was no 
response, and the girl looked quickly 
across the table at him, to find that 
he was staring at her over the top of 
an open letter. 

“Umph?” he grunted absent-minded- 
ly; and she knew, as if he had told her, 
that there was in that letter something 
concerning her, perhaps concerning St. 
John! She knew that the dear little 
uncle was dazed and uncertain what to 
do in regard to it. She wandered to the 
window, every nerve tingling, every leaf 
of her fast-expanding nature once more 
infolded closely about her instinctive 
reserve. 

“A nice letter from your Aunt 
Frank,” explained Uncle Stand busily, 
not, however, handing it to his niece as 
usual. “Listen to this: ‘I’m so excited 
that I can hardly take my pen in hand, 
as the saying is; the implication being 
that less excited I naturally would hold 
it.in my toes! Tell Candace that old 
Ciro, my gondolier, has turned up! He 
found us through the bank. He swears 
that Berta, his wife, died a natural 
death this summer—but, being an Ital- 
ian, what might seem natural to him 
might not to us! I’ve written to the 
consul to find out. The funny part 
of it is that old Sophie has got it into 
her romantic head that he’s madly in 
love with her. You ought to see her! 
She wears any and all of my things 
to early mass. I know it, because every 
rag I have reeks with inexpensive in- 
cense. 

“The truth being that Clro is mad 
to get to America, and he’s such a 
shrewd old chap, if he has to marry 
Sophie to do it, why, bless you, he’ll 
marry her! I’m waiting for the con- 
sul’s letter in reply to my inquiry. In 
the meanwhile it’s all telling on me. No 
one ondules my back hair as Sophie 
does, and if she must have old Ciro, 
I’ll buy him for her! After I hear about 
that poor Berta, of course. He offers 
to be my gondolier for nothing for six 
months, if I'll only land him in New 
York! Fancy his red cap on the 
avenue!’ ” 

Uncle Stand laughed, folded up the 
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letter, and put it into an inside pocket. 
The girl knew that the real news had 
been withheld from her by the little 
man, who was too honest, too ingenu- 
ous for his assigned role. 

He was unusually chatty and re- 
sourceful that afternoon and evening, 
but Candace was very quiet, feeling 
keenly the advance vibrations of some 
coming event closely connected with 
herself. 

That night Mr. Adair, in the privacy 
of his own chamber, took out his wife’s 
letter and reread it. Folded tightly into 
a small compass was enclosed a tele- 
gram from Villefranche, addressed to 
Mrs. Standish Adair. It read: 


Where is your niece, Miss Hale? Kindly 
wire reply. Signed, B. St. Joun. 


Aunt Frank’s comments were as fol- 
lows: 

“He’s played into my hands, and I 
mean to take the trick and keep it. I 
shall not give him her address! You 
say that Candace is once more entirely 
herself—she’ll soon forget (J always 
did!), and if you think that I’m going 
to sit tamely by and see her enter into 
one of those long, harrowing, aging, 
idiotic, soul-understandings with this 
man with a scar on his history; or, in- 
deed, if I’m to watch her married to any 
navy man whatsoever, you don’t know 
me, that’s all! 

“T don’t believe in all this forever- 
and-ever-amen love between men and 
women—especially men! Everybody 
on earth gets over everything—except 
leprosy! I know the exact man for 
Candace this minute in New York. He 
has two cars and a steam-yacht, and 
would be nice in the family. The cam- 
paign will begin as soon as we get back 
in September. Can you guess who it 
is? 

The rain had ceased, and about eleven 
o’clock Mr. Adair went out to take a 
long walk on the promenade close by 
the river. Once he stood looking up at 
the quickly flving clouds, and thought 
of what his wife said. Surely change, 
not stability, is the law! Physically, 
morally, mentally, every atom in us 
changes constantly, like those hurrying 
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mists up there. Why not the heart? 
“TI, too, shall be silent,” he said, and 
walked on. Later, as he returned, he 
stopped under the same pine-tree, and 
stood puffing a cigarette. Presently he 
looked up once more, to find the sky 
clear, the clouds gone, the stars won- 
derfully brilliant after the rain. The 
small man stood still with upturned 
face, in one of those rare moments that 
come to all, when one of nature’s com- 
monplaces suddenly becomes a miracle. 
He said aloud: 

“Behind those shifting clouds were 
the changeless stars—I forgot that! 
There have been human loves like that 
—immutable. So I have loved Frank, 
and shall to the end. Perhaps Candace 
is like that. Perhaps it is a great love 
—and may never come again. Who am 
I, that I should decide it? He shall 
have her address!” 

The following day was one of those 
exquisite ones that sometimes come 
after a long, heavy rain; brilliant with 
sunshine; warm, and drying quickly 
under foot. 

Even at their early breakfast, Mr. 
Adair began tenderly fingering his 
gaudy “Toodle Bugs,” and “Yellow 
Sallys,’ and “Blue Jays,’ Candace 
watching him with laughing eyes. Sud- 
denly he closed his book and snapped 
the broad elastic. 

“T tell you what I'll do, Candace! 
To-day I'll follow your advice, just for 
luck. I'll take any fly you say. After 
a rain like that, even Frank could scoop 
up a fish with her parasol in any civ- 
ilized community; but in this absurd 
country, the Lord knows what to ex- 
pect. I'll abandon my theory, and try 
one of these modest little flies apparent- 
ly demanded by Enz trout. Come, name 
your fly!” 

“Silver Sedge!” cried Candace so 
promptly that Uncle Stand shouted. 
“Or I'll take that, and you try my 
‘Partridge Hackle,’” she amended. 

Mr. Adair answered almost sternly : 

“Never, my child, never let me see 
you abandoning a fly that has brought 
you luck! Stick to your ‘Partridge,’ 
and I’ll try the alliterative gent.” 

So they sallied forth together,a small 





box of dry flies occupying the place of 
the cherished “theory”; but Uncle 
Stand’s conscience was uneasy, for he 
knew that he was no longer worthy to 
be called a sportsman and a patriot. 

On their way to a certain pool not 
far from Dieterswasen, Mr. Adair had 
been obliged to show his Angel-Fischer- 
Karte several times, with its “unter- 
mentioned permission impowering them 
to fish with rod” certain waters of the 
Enz River; said privilege costing 
twelve marks apiece. 

Either the “Silver Sedge,” or the re- 
cent rain, or the mere humors of the 
sport, brought a full basket to Uncle 
Stand that day. Finally, fairly glutted 
with triumph, he joined Candace, who 
had long ago stopped fishing, and had 
seated herself on the steamer-rug to 
watch her uncle’s intense pleasure in 
his long-delayed success. 

“Well, it’s been a great day, hasn’t 
it, Candace? I believe they’d rise at a 
hot cake this morning! I wish Id 
brought my American he began 
regretfully, but Candace shook her fin- 
ger at him. His heart warmed and ex- 
panded until it seemed to take in all the 
world; he would like to have handed 
out happiness to people as if it were 
small silver. Impulsively he walked 
nearer to Candace and said very gently: 

“My dear, a telegram has come ask- 
ing for your address. Shall I reply to 
it or not?” 

There was no answer. The girl sat 
perfectly still, staring at the river. She 
had known that something was coming, 
but she had not expected this—not ex- 
actly this! That it was from St. John 
she knew absolutely. Her uncle’s grave 
tone told that. 

“Tf you are well and contented, Can- 
dace, wouldn’t it be wiser to—well, not 
answer the telegram?” he suggested 

“T’ve always had to do the v ise 
things!” murmured the girl sadly. And 
Uncle Stand looked at her slight, rigid 
figure, and knew that, after all, happi- 
ness cannot be dispensed broadcast; it 
is rare, like a pearl to be dug out of 
shells with difficulty. 

Then he spoke again briefly, repelled 
by her silence and reserve: 
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“T will wire to-night, giving your ad- 
dress, although I am strongly opposed 
to any idle reopening of a thing hope- 
less on the face of it. Come, let’s go 
back to lunch, we drive to Baden-Baden 
this afternoon, you know.” 

The next afternoon, before dinner, 


‘Mr. Adair was seated in the Curhaus 


listening to the music. He was hatless 
and dressed for the table d’hdéte dinner, 
as, the band music-hall being part of 
the large hotel at which they were stop- 
ping, was permissible. 

A waiter approached him with several 
telegrams. Mr. Adair received so many 
from his office in New York, that he 
ripped the envelopes open without even 
looking at the form, reading the con- 
tents with one quick sweep of his accus- 
tomed eyes. Suddenly he flushed like 
a girl, arose hastily, and left the Cur- 
haus. He went directly to the little 
reading-room, where he found Candace 
turning over a German comic weekly. 

“Candace, my dear, I’ve done a hor- 
rid thing! This telegram is yours! I 
didn’t look at the address. It came in 
my daily batch. I beg your pardon, 
my dear child. You know I wouldn’t 
do such a thing, don’t you?” 

Candace had turned very white, but 
sat perfectly still, reading and reread- 
ing the words that seemed like live 
things springing at her, and choking 
her. The telegram was from Ville- 
franche, and was signed by initials: 


I have discovered I have been free for two 
years. Are you sure you are not afraid? 


As Uncle Stand gave her white, 
stricken face one embarrassed look, he 
knew beyond all doubt that there had 
been much hidden from him during all 
those sunny months. 

But why didn’t the girl speak? Cry? 
Laugh? Why did she sit there still and 
dumb as a statue? It was uncanny, 
used as he was to his wife’s gesticula- 
tion, volubility, and highly dramatic 
scenes! Finally he sat down beside the 
girl, and laid his soft, warm hand on 
her thin, cold one, saying, with great 
gentleness : 

“Can I help you, dear? 


I’m not so 


CANDACE 
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very wise, I know, but I've lived a long, 
long while.” 

A sudden flash of intense emotion 
came into her face as she clung passion- 
ately to his hand, and whispered: 

“Oh, I want help so! No one ever 
offered it before—like that, I mean. I’ve 
never had any one, never, all my life 
long! People seem either to laugh, or 
to scold—sometimes one needs loving 
kindness. J need it so! I will tell you 
everything, and then you will tell me 
what to do. You see, it isn’t just my 
own happiness, it is his, too!’ The 
tears rushed to Mr. Adair’s eyes. There 
certainly was another Candace under 
the calm, self-contained girl he knew! 
Then she told her story. As Uncle 
Stand listened and counseled, the spirit 
of his wife hovered near with reproach- 
ful eyes. 

That night the wires carried a mes- 
sage to Villefranche which read: 


I am not afraid. 


Uncle Stand, already a little jealous 
of the interloper, had explained that, of 
course, that message would result in his 
coming. 

“Oh, but I happen to know that he 
can’t leave his ship! You don’t under- 
stand naval matters, Uncle Stand,” she 
replied, which for some reason he found 
vastly funny. Renewing his merriment, 
when, five days later, Candace received 
another telegram from Toulon: 


Have one week’s leave. Ship docked. May 
I come? 

The girl’s eyes looked as if she had 
seen a ghost when she handed the pa- 
per to Uncle Stand te read. She had 
much to learn of masculine precipi- 
tancy, preferring ells to inches. 

“Well, which of the two potential 
monosyllables are you going to wire 
back?” teased Mr. Adair, just to bring 
a smile to her frightened face. 

The next day, to calm Candace’s 
growing excitement, they drove to the 
ruined castle at Zavelstein. Then, later, 
they ascended via the Fiinf Baume to 
the picturesque and isolated Wildsee, in 
whose depths lived certain water-sprites 
of which many legends are known to the 
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country people; and to which Candace 
was never weary of listening. 

Upon their return, Uncle Standish 
found a letter awaiting him from Mrs. 
Adair: 


I’ve heard from the consul in Venice! Full 
particulars, doctor’s certificate and all. Old 
Berta died of “an apoplexy,” after one of her 
rages. What’s an apoplexy? Is it different 
from the plain kind? So Ciro goes with us 
in September! In fact, I’m writing to warn 
you and Candace to be ready to move at a 
day’s notice. I may have to change our 
booking to an earlier date; for if he should 


once settle down here, I know I'd lose’ 


Sophie! He’s her last possibility, and a 
woman defends that as a tigress does her 
only cub. You ought to know, Standish 
dear, for you were mine! 


The next morning Uncle Stand got 
up very early and slipped off to the 
river alone; his heart was full of ten- 
derness for the girl toward whom fate 
was hurrying with flying feet. He 
nodded his gray head very wisely, and 
thought, half-aloud: 

“Only a baby’s little downy head 
nestled in her arms will really open the 
gates of that poor frozen child’s emo- 
tional nature; and then—she will be 
charming !”’ 

Candace wandered out alone that 
morning without her rod, and yet ta- 
king one of the paths to the river from 
habit. She walked away from the little 
town; on her right the very dark foliage 
of the extraordinarily fragrant pines, 
on her left, some sunny meadows full 
of maize and barley fast nearing their 
harvesting. There was the choking odor 
of hops in the air, the sound of bees 
busy among the wild flowers; tingling 
in the girl’s veins were health, youth, 
and coming happiness. 

Presently she turned in toward the 
river. She came out on the bank where 
the stream was narrow and deep; and 
opposite, jutting beyond the forest’s 
green screen, was a huge rock of gran- 
ite. Candace stood a moment puzzled. 
It seemed so familiar, yet she had never 
been there before. The girl’s tall, 
straight figure was in white flannel, 
soft hat and all, and she leaned against 
a beech-tree in an attitude habitual to 





her, with her hands folded before her. 
Suddenly a smile came to her face. She 
knew why the whole scene was familiar ! 
She was once more a dreaming maiden 
wandering in the New Hampshire 
woods, flirting with the echo! It was 
in just such a place that the water-sprite 
answered her! Perhaps one had floated 
down from the Wildsee where there 
were so many! She glanced about and 
listened. She was alone, so just for 
fun, just for old time’s sake, she would 
do it! Putting her hands up to her 
mouth, she cried: - “Oh, you beautiful 
world! I love you, I love you!” 

“T love you, love you!” cried out a 
joyous voice behind her, and out from 
the dark pine-trees sprang—not the wa- 
ter-sprite from Wildsee, not the spirit 
of echo—but a very handsome, sun- 
burnt man in whose face was the radi- 
ance of a great love, in whose sad eyes 
danced the youth-giving love-light. 

“But you wrote that you were not 
afraid of me!” he complained a mo- 
ment later. Her face was hidden against 
his breast, where she clung, and refused 
to lift it at his bidding. 

“But I—but then I never th-thought 
of your coming!” she gasped, and clung 
the closer, whereat St. John laughed. 
Then with the wiliness of his sex he be- 
thought him to say solemnly: 

“T shall always think, dear, that, after 
all, you found that you were afraid.” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” the girl protested ; 
“you are the only person in all the 
world—except Uncle Stand—that I am 
not afraid of, and that I trust utterly!” 

Then, closing her eyes, she slowly 
lifted her rosy,*quivering face. 

“T want something more than confi- 
dence, than trust, Candace!” he de- 
manded, playing with his own joy, as 
a man over thirty generally does. She 
answered him with her eyes, opening 
like two violets under the warm sun of 
his steady gaze. Then he stooped his 
head, and she received his first kiss. 
The bees, the river, and the wind saw, 
and went their several ways laughing 
and chattering about it, but no one un- 
derstood. 
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know a St. Gothard 
from a Spitzenburg, 
and—I haven’t seen 
him since!” 

Miss Willing con- 
trolled a strong de- 
sire to laugh, and re- 
garded her cousin, 
Mrs. Thurston, calmly. 

The latter gave an apoplectic gasp. 
“Katherine! she exclaimed, and the 
word came forth like the cork out of 
a champagne-bottle. Then there was 
silence for several minutes; an un- 
usual state of affairs when the elder 
woman was present. 

Mrs. Thurston was a large, impres- 
sive person, subject to a great many 
fads, in the defense of which she had 
acquired a considerable store of poly 
syllabic platitudes. Occasionally she 
mixed the language of one in expla 
nation of another, but rarely was she 
rendered inarticulate. This prolonged 
muteness, therefore, seemed to indicate 
a matter of more serious import than 
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the flippant words of Miss Willing 
would suggest. Still the younger 
woman was no whit dismayed, and 


waited patiently for the ultimate ex 
plosion. 

“Well, I give you up!” Mrs. Thurs 
ton said finally, with a ponderous ges 
ture of the right arm. “Goodness 
knows I don’t want you to fling your- 
self at any man’s head, but to feign ig- 
norance of dogs as familiar as those 
you mention, is a gratuitous insult to a 
man like Hamilton Drake. I don't 
wonder you haven’t seen him since.” 

“Nor I,” returned Miss Willing, and 





this time she failed to suppress a little, 
gurgling laugh. 

“T thought you liked him,” said Mrs. 
Thurston, ignoring her cousin’s levity. 

“T do,” admitted Miss Willing. 

“Well, then Mrs. Thurston 
paused. 

“Dear Cousin Emily, can’t you un- 
derstand that a girl who doesn’t care 
for dogs, who wouldn’t have one about 
the place for worlds, can’t possess much 
in common with a man whose sole aim 
in life is the winning of biue ribbons?” 

“His passion for dogs need not neces- 
sarily intrude upon his’—Mrs. Thurs- 
ton had the grace to hesitate—‘upon— 
well, upon his wife, for instance.” 
But it would intrude,” Miss Will- 
ing insisted. “He talks ‘dog’ morning, 
noon, and night. In some ways I ad- 
mire Hamilton Drake immensely; but 
[ don’t propose to play second-fiddle 
to a kennel all my life, and he wouldn’t 
give up the poorest of his dogs for the 
best girl that ever lived.” 

“Did you ask him?” demanded Mrs. 
Thurston. 

“Certainly not. He was doing the 
asking!’ Miss Willing retorted, with 
a touch of resentment. 

Mrs. Thurston fell back on her orig- 
inal proposition. 

“Well, I give you up,” she declared 
in a tone of finality, and then added: 
“It must be a great disappointment for 
your poor mother.” 

“Oh, I’m not so sure that mama 
wants to be rid of me. Remember, she 
will be all alone when I go.” 

At that moment Mr. Thurston and 
his six-year-old son, Trevor, came into 
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the room and put an end to further 
discussion of the topic. 

The interesting pantomime that fol- 
lowed concerned the boy and his moth- 
er. Mrs. Thurston straightened her 
- back a little more in the presence of 
her son, nodding her head approvingly 
as Trevor, gravely polite, wholly self- 
contained, and preternaturally subdued, 
greeted his cousin with an outstretched 
hand. Then he turned to his mother 
and followed her eyes to the clock. It 
was a few minutes beyond the hour, 
and between the two there passed a 
look of complete understanding. Then 
this six-year-old, with a bow that in- 
cluded all three, quietly quitted the 
room. 

Mrs. Thurston breathed a sigh of en- 
tire satisfaction; as one who would 
say: “Behold!” 

Mr. Thurston sighed, with his teeth 
shut; sighed almost profanely. Miss 
Willing’s sigh expressed wonder and 
pity; it might have said: “Poor Tre- 
vor!” 

Irs. Thurston broke the silence and 
addressed her husband. “I wish here- 
after, Harry, that when you take the 
boy out you would see to it that he 
returns promptly for his regular after- 
noon period of rest. As it is, you were 
quite five minutes late, and I must in- 
sist upon punctuality. It would be 
unjust, under the circumstances, to cen- 
sure Trevor; so, unless you can man- 
age to observe his regimen more strict- 
ly, I shall be obliged to send his nurse 
with you in the future. I cannot have 
his habits interfered with.” 

“Habits!” ejaculated Mr. Thurston, 
turning to Miss Willing. “And he’s 
only six.” 

Mrs. Thurston smiled upon them 
from an immense height of superior 
wisdom. 

“But I have hope,” continued Mr. 
Thurston. “For the first time I have 
hope. This afternoon I took him to 
the Dog Show, and, by Jove! I nearly 
bought a dog for him!” 

“More dogs,” Katherine murmured, 
but her words were drowned in Mrs. 
Thurston’s fervid exclamation. 

“Thank fortune you didn’t do it! I 


couldn't have permitted him to have it, 
you know. He’s not old enough prop- 
erly to appreciate the relations exist- 
ing between human beings and animals; 
besides, I have never known a dog 
whose paws were not soiled at one time 
or another, and the boy would never be 
presentable.” 

“Well, it was a near thing, all right,” 
Mr. Thurston went on. “Let me tell 
you about it. Trevor didn’t seem par- 
ticularly interested in anything; but, of 
course, that didn’t surprise me. He 
never is interested. However, as we 
were walking about, a rough-coated 
terrier leaped out of his box and came 
straight at the boy, wagging his tail like 
mad. For a moment I was frightened, 
but Trevor never turned a hair. He 
just sat down on the ground and had 
the dog in his arms, loving it. That 
was queer enough; but you should have 
seen the dog. Actually it went wild 
with delight, and licked the boy’s hands 
and face as if it had found a long-lost 
friend. There they sat for perhaps ten 
minutes, and then I suggested that we 
go and look at the rest of the show; 
but Trevor wouldn’t hear of it, and re- 
mained where he was, with his arms 
about the little beast, radiant with hap- 
piness. ‘I don’t care to see the others, 
thank you. I'd rather stay with my 
dog,’ he replied to my repeated hints to 
move on. Then I tried to point out to 
him that the dog wasn’t his, whereupon 
he asked me to buy it for him. Well, 
I tell you candidly, I made up my mind 
to buy it, then and there. It was the 
first time he had ever showed any in- 
terest in anything. I found the man in 
charge, and, of course, it was the prize 
dog of the show. Drake’s ‘Champion,’ 
imported from England at the trivial 
cost of a thousand pounds. My ardor 
cooled perceptibly; but Trevor was not 
much impressed by the price; and 
when, to give him an idea of the dog’s 
value, I said it would cost as much as 
a pair of horses, he piped up with: 
‘Well, father, you said the horses were 
eating their heads off, doing nothing, 
since the automobiles came. Can’t you 
sell a pair? I must have my dog.’ He 
insisted, yeu see, that it was Jus dog, 
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and we argued the matter back and 
forth until finally, the only way I could 
get him away was to tell him he could 
buy another dog with his own money if 
he found one like it. ‘With all the 
money in my bank?’ he asked. ‘Yes,’ I 
told. him, and then he said good-by to 
that beast of Drake’s as if it were tear- 
ing his heart out, and all the way home 
he’d give a sort of choking sob every 
few minutes. If there was a chance of 
Drake’s consenting to part with the dog 
I'd get,it for him; but you might just 
as well ask for the man’s head. Still, 
it gives me hope that Trevor may be- 
come almost human when he gets out 
of leading-strings.” 

“Evidently the garden was too hot 
for him. They always overheat the 
place,” said Mrs. Thurston compla- 
cently. 

“That wouldn’t account for the way 
the dog acted. I never saw such abso- 
lute joy in my life,” Mr. Thurston pro- 
tested. 

“T can hardly be expected to account 
for dogs,” Mrs. Thurston replied, with 
a superior smile. 

Miss Willing arose. “Really, you 
know, Harry, I appreciate how you feel 
about Trevor, but I begin to weary of 
dogs, and of a certain dog in particu- 
lar, so I think I'll be going.” 

Miss Willing’s determination to ban- 
ish Hamilton and his canines was sin- 
cere enough, but when, a few days 
later, the head-lines of a morning pa- 
per announced the disappearance of the 
famous terrier “Blankshire Cham- 
pion,” she acknowledged to herself a 
genuine feeling of sorrow for the own- 
er, and read the account of the mystery 
with interest. Dog-fanciers on at least 
two continents will remember the cir- 
cumstances. How, at the end of the 
show, the two men in charge of Drake’s 
entries arrived at Oakdale, Long Is- 
land, without the prize-winner. Their 
stories agreed in the essentials, differ- 
ing only in minor details. They had 
brought the dogs from the garden to 
the special car side-tracked in the Cen- 
tral yards (“without takin’ a drop,” 
said one; “just had one small drink,” 
said the other), and they affirmed posi- 
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tively that Blankshire Champion was 
locked in with the others. Then they 
had gone for a “small drink” (“a sand- 
wich,” said the other, this time rever- 
sing the order), returning to the car 
perfectly sober (having had but a mat- 
ter of “two small drinks”). A friend 
had accompanied them, with whom they 
talked until nearly time for their. train 
to move out. There had been a de- 
lay in coupling their car, so, locking it 
up carefully, the three went out to in- 
vestigate the cause (and incidentally 
procured another “small drink,” this 
statement being concurred, in by both). 
The two were certain that all the dogs 
were in the car when they came back 
again; they said good-by to the friend 
(taking a final “sip” out of the flask 
provided by that obliging individual), 
and napped on and off, until they 
reached Oakdale, where they first 
missed the Champion. Both showed 
much indignation at the police, be- 
cause of a persistent curiosity regard- 
ing the history of their friend. He 
was an unusually honest man; out of 
employment, it was true, but about to 
take a position in the West. They 
could not remember where. So much 
and no more was made public, and 
there the matter ended. No further 
explanation was ever forthcoming. 

For the next two or three days Miss 
Willing looked carefully over all the 
papers for news of the missing Cham- 
pion, in spite of the fact that she had 
definitely dismissed from her thoughts 
both Hamilton Drake and the particu- 
lar dog that had been the direct cause 
of their present strained relations. She 
told herself that this interest was quite 
impersonal, purely a matter of news, 
and wholly outside her professed objec- 
tion to all dogs, which she “detested.” 

Then came a combination of circum- 
stances involving Miss Willing in a re- 
sponsibility that put less important af- 
fairs entirely into the background. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thurston were forced 
to go South, where, experience had 
taught them, the climate disagreed with 
Trevor. Moreover, as the boy was pro- 
gressing most favorably in his kinder- 
garten in the city, his mother did not 
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propose to have her elaborate system 
of education interfered with for any 
cause, of course. But he could not be 
left with the servants; these facts be 
ing related to Mrs. Willing, she at once 
offered to take charge of Trevor, stip- 
ulating inflexibly, however, that his 
nurse should not be included in the in- 
vitation, as the woman would only serve 
as a disorganizing influence to her own 
servants. This arrangement Mrs. 
Thurston was reluctantly obliged to ac- 
cept. 

The Thurstons started at once, and 
Mrs. Willing, having received an ur- 
gent telegram from a friend in Wash- 
ington, followed them on the next 
train. Thus Katherine Willing, re 
turning from a week’s-end visit, was 
left to face a situation and three let- 
ters of instruction. 

Her mother’s read as follows: 


My Dariinc: The enclosed telegram 
speaks for itself. Poor Sallie Morris really 
needs me, although I fear I shall be of little 
more service than that of comforter at the 
end. I am afraid you will feel that I am 
deserting you; but what can I do? After 
all, Trevor is an unusually good child, so 
you will have no trouble. Take my advice, 
and let him have his own way. Surely it is 
not necessary for us to wear ourselves out 
training Emily Thurston’s prodigy. I have 
always wished she would have a child with 
will enough to say “I won't.” I had, and I 
confess now to being wholly satisfied. Spoil 
the boy a little by way of missionary work. 
I shall be home the first second I can be 
spared Your loving MorHeER. 


Miss Willing picked up the next let- 
ter. It was from Mr. Thurston, beg- 
ging Katherine to make the boy inde 
pendent, and warning her to pay no 
heed to the volume of instruction Mrs. 
Thurston was then engaged upon. The 
last letter was just the kind that one 
would expect from Mrs. Thurston, and 
Katherine glanced through it hurriedly. 
At the end she was laughing gaily. 
“Trevor, my boy, you are going to have 
a good time, if it is in you,” she said 
half aloud, tearing the carefully pre- 
pared document into four beautifully 
symmetrical pieces and depositing them 
in the waste-paper basket. 

That same afternoon Trevor Thurs- 
ton began a series of new experiences, 


For the first time in his life he crossed 
Fifth Avenue entirely. alone, and this 
liberty brought with it an exciting re- 
sponsibility. It was no easy matter to 
escape from the towering ’buses that 
come down on you with surprising 
swiftness. It had required several at- 
tempts, periods of waiting on tiptoe 
while a carriage passed, and then dart- 
ing out into the street, only to be driven 
back by a tooting automobile, coming 
the other way. But he reached the op 
posite side finally, flushed and a little 
breathless; then, with a wave of his 
hand to Cousin Katherine, watching at 
the window, he marched bravely into 
the park, a new Trevor Thurston, 
grown immeasurably in the last short 
minutes. While he was still a good 
distance away from them, he saw sev- 
eral children that he knew, but the ever- 
watchful nurses were there, also, and, 
feeling much too big a boy for such 
associates, he changed his route so as 
to avoid them. He wandered on by 
himself, enjoying to the full his inde 
pendence, testing it in little ways by 
turning into forbidden paths, or sit- 
ting on the ground, half-expecting the 
“no, no, Trevor,’ of the exemplary 
Elspeth, his nurse; he wondered how 
long it would be before the boys in 
“truly trousers and Norfolks” would 
find that he, too, was a “big boy,” even 
though he still wore blouses; he talked 
to himself, half-aloud when no one was 
near, asking the absent Elspeth if he 
might do this or that, knowing full well 
that her answer would be in the nega 
tive, whereupon he did them anyhow, 
conscious of a delightful feeling of dis- 
obedience, and rejoicing in this happy 
state of freedom. Once he came to a 
puddle in the path, and stopped for a 
moment, contemplating it gravely, then 
he deliberately stepped into it, splash- 
ing the water recklessly. Thus was his 
emancipation complete. 

Presently he left the path, and, set- 
tling himself on the grass in the thick 
of some bushes, he began building a 
wonderful garden, with bits of pebbles 
for houses and twigs for trees. He was 
wholly absorbed in this fascinating 
play, when suddenly there was a rus- 
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tling in the bushes, and a mud-covered 
object precipitated itself upon him. A 
cold nose was thrust into his neck, a 
moist tongue caressed his face, a rough, 
hairy body forced itself against him, 
wriggling hysterically, dumbly apolo- 
getic for having knocked him over, but 
wholly delighted and friendly. Trevor 
clasped the tremulous creature in his 
arms and hugged it tenderly. “My 
dog! My own dog!” he murmured, 
and then sat mute with pure joy, his lit- 
tle heart full to overflowing. 

But this blissful condition of affairs 
lasted only a moment or two. A shrill 
whistle sounded near to them, and the 
next instant a panting, red-faced man 
came upon them. “Ha! there you are, 
and a fine chase you gave me!” he 
grunted, addressing the dog, who 
nestled closer to the boy. 

Trevor was a little frightened at the 
rough voice of this stranger, but he 
was much more seriously alarmed for 
his treasure. Obviously this was the 
dog’s owner, and he went straight to 
the business of acquiring possession. 

“Will you sell me my dog?” he asked. 

“Your dog!” exclaimed the man. 
“Your dog! Why, what’s the matter 
with you? I raised him from a puppy. 
Owned his father and mother, I did. 
Your dog! I guess not. Why, you 
never saw him before.” 

Trevor lifted his head and looked at 
the man as he answered: “I saw him 
at the Dog Show. He’s Blankshire 
Champion, and—and he likes me.” 

The man shifted his eyes from those 
of the boy, and moved his feet un- 
easily. 

“Blankshire Champion!” he laughed, 
with a fine show of scorn. “Lord love 
you, kid, he’s no champion. He’s what 
you call a common dog, ain’t no good 
for anything but rats. Blankshire 
Champion! Well, hardly.” 

“Then why does he love me?” Tre- 
vor insisted. 

“Like as not he takes you for my 
little boy at home. He never had no 
sense in his life. Takes up with any 
kid that comes along. Anyway, that 
Blankshire dog ain’t got no brown spot 
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on his side like this one. Look and 
see. That'll show you.” 

Trevor did look and the evidence 
seemed conclusive. For a moment he 
was wholly dismayed; but he remem- 
bered the permission his father had 
given him to buy a dog like the Cham- 
pion if he found one, and, except for 
the brown spot, the two were identical, 
as far as he could see. So his arms 
tightened about the hairy body, and he 
lifted his head resolutely. “Will you 
sell him to me?” he asked. 

The man laughed harshly. 

“What are you talkin’ about? Sure 
I'd sell him; but I ain’t got time to fool 
with a kid. I've got to see the money 
when I sell.” He leaned over and made 
as if to take the dog. 

“TI have money,” protested Trevor. 

“Oh! quit your foolin’, and let the 
dog go. You ain’t got money enough.” 
The man put out a rough hand toward 
them. 

“Please stop!” cried Trevor, hugging 
his treasure. “Please! Please! You 
may have all the money in my bank!” 

The man straightened himself. He 
was quite ready to be rid of the dog. 
Nothing would have suited him better 
just then; but it certainly seemed like 
a waste of time to talk of money with 
this small boy. 

“How much is there in your bank?” 
he asked, conscious of the futility of 
the question, but also impressed by the 
evident earnestness of the child. 

“Lots and lots!” returned Trevor 
eagerly. 

“That ain’t no answer,” retorted the 
man. “I asked how much in dollars.” 

“Of course I don’t know ’zac’ly, but” 
—an impatient gesture from the other 
made him hurry—“but there’s a ten-dol- 
lar gold piece from grandfather every 
birthday and Uncle Randolph gives me 
another at the same time, and father 
gave me five, when I didn’t buy the 
Champion, and there’s pennies, bright 
red ones and silver ones, and—and 
quite a lot of dollars ‘a 

“How old are you?” the man cut in. 

“Six my last birthday,” he replied. 

The man scratched his head contem- 
platively as he calculated the probable 








contents of the bank. It was a larger 
amount than he had expected a child 
could possess, and yet, at the highest 
estimate of one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, the dog was worth much more. 
On the other hand, he urgently desired 
to be quit of the immediate neighbor- 
hood, for a time at least, and there 
were difficulties in disposing of such 
valuable property at its full value when 
no rewards were offered. That latter 
fact in itself was making him very un- 
easy. 

“It ain’t enough,” he said finally. 
“The dog’s a thoroughbred, you know, 
and, say—it would be like givin’ him 
away. <Ain’t you got nothin’ else?” 

Trevor considered with a sinking 
heart. He could think of nothing he 
possessed but a gold watch, which he 
was not permitted to carry. It was his 
own watch, his father had told him so, 
explaining that he was too little as yet 
to wear it; but a watch was not money, 
which was all the man seemed to want. 
Also, the man was becoming impa- 
tient, and Trevor was at his wit’s end. 

“I’ve only my gold watch,” he said 
pleadingly, choking a little over the 
words and near to tears. “You may 
have that and the bank, and—that’s all 
I have in the world.” 

“Well,” answered the man reluctant- 
ly, “give ’em here, and take the dog.” 

Trevor bounded to his feet. 

“Truly?” he exclaimed, in a tran- 
sport of delight. 

“Didn’t I say so? Let’s have the 
stuff, and I'll be off.” 

The man stretched out his hand. 

“But you'll have to wait till I get 
them. They’re at home, you know, but 
it won’t take a minute,’ and the boy 
started, with the dog close at his heels, 

“Here! hold on, kid. You leave the 
dog.” The man had sprung forward 
and laid a hand on the child’s shoulder. 

Trevor turned. “He’s my dog,” he 
said positively. 

“Not yet!” said the other. “How do 
I know you'll ever come back?” 

Again the boy became apprehensive. 
Suppose he should leave the dog and 
find both it and the man gone on his re- 
turn? This possibility made him catch 
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his breath with despair. Suddenly an 
inspiration came to him. He had been 
shopping with his mother on occasion, 
and her method seemed to fit this case 
exactly. 

“You may charge it to—to Trevor 
Thurston. Purchased by the same. 
And, besides, I’m not a dog-thief !” The 
man stepped back, as if he had received 
a blow, and the boy darted between 
the bushes, and was out of sight with 
the dog beside him, running for dear 
life. 

The man swore impatiently as he 
waited, a prey to much anxiety and an- 
ticipated chagrin; but in due time Tre- 
vor came back with the bank and 
watch, which he gave over, thus com- 
pleting the transaction honorably, on 
his part at least. 

“I’m very much obliged to you for 
selling me my dog, and I hope your 
little boy won’t miss him very much,” 
said Trevor, holding out a hand polite- 
ly to bid the stranger good-by. The 
man shook it silently, his face betray- 
ing through its grim lines a feeling al- 
most of kindliness. 

“Good-by, sir,” he said, touching his 
hat instinctively. “You’re a real gentle- 
man, you are, and I guess my boy won’t 
mind. You see, he likes cats better’n 
dogs, anyway. And, say, don’t put no 
soap on that brown spot. I never see 
a dog as dislikes soap on his brown 
spots like him. Makes him fair vicious. 
Mind what I tell you, or you'll lose him. 
Good-by again, sir,” and the man van- 
ished. 

The boy sank to the ground and 
clasped the dog in his arms once more. 

“Now, you’re truly my dog,” he whis- 
pered in the shaggy ear. 


Miss Willing, sitting in the library, 
vainly trying to interest herself in a 
book, began to feel a tinge of anxiety 
as the hours slipped by. She had gone 
to the window on an average of once 
every ten minutes since Trevor had dis- 
appeared behind the park wall, look- 
ing for him to return. After all, he 
was a very little fellow to be left entire- 
ly to his own devices, and the experi- 
ment had many elements of uncertainty 


























that caused her a considerable degree 
of worry. She was about to go again 
to the window when the front door 
closed, and the faint sound of a child’s 
voice reached her. With a feeling of 
immense relief she settled back in her 
chair to await his coming. She heard 
some muffled noises in the hall, and au- 
dible panting as of some one carrying a 
heavy weight, a pause just outside the 
entrance, and then the portiéres parted. 
disclosing a small and very dirty boy 
looking delightedly at her over the 
head of an equally dirty dog, held in 
his arms. 

“I’ve found my dog,” he exclaimed 
joyfully, but Miss Willing only stared. 

“Perhaps you won't like my dog here, 
Cousin Katherine,” he went on, a note 
of uncertainty coming into his voice. 
“Perhaps I shouldn’t have brought him; 
but I couldn’t leave him at our house. 
Think how lonesome it would be for a 
boy with father and mother away, and 
I don’t believe a dog could stand it; do 
you?” 

Then Miss Willing asked for an ex- 
planation, and Trevor gave her details, 
even to his precarious trips across 
Fifth Avenue with the dog in his arms. 
Katherine considered the situation with 
a strong desire to laugh. She was firm- 
ly convinced in her own mind of an in- 
flexible antipathy to dogs. She didn’t 
want dogs about her under any circum- 
stances, but this emergency was beyond 
her personal likes and dislikes. That 
the beast belonged to Trevor there was 
not the slightest doubt, after his having 
been inveigled into paying an enormous 
price for the cur. She suspected, fur- 
ther, that his heretofore supine obedi- 
ence had given place to a stubborn de- 
termination, and that any attempt to 
separate dog and boy would bring a 
storm of protest that she at least was 
not prepared to withstand. She elicited 
this much by suggesting that the dog be 
taken to the servants’ quarters. 

“But, Cousin Katherine,” Trevor pro- 
tested vehemently, “he’s not a servant. 
He’s one of the family!” 

Plainly, she could not have the one 
without the other. 

But the factors that really deter- 
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mined Miss Willing to accept condi- 
tions as they stood, were her pleasure 
in giving the boy his own way for once, 
and an anticipated delight in the proba- 
ble failure of Mrs. Thurston’s highly 
elaborated system of child-culture. 

It was, of course, a foregone conclu- 
sion that the dog should stay, but that 
he should develop a fascination for the 
entire - household, that the inmates 
should at once conceive an unbounded 
admiration for this scrubby gutter dog, 
that Katherine herself should admit, af- 
ter a few days, to being distincfly flat- 
tered at the little beast’s attentions; 
these things were not expected. Daily 
they all grew more and more devoted, 
and he became, in fact, “one of the fam- 
ily.’ Trevor named him “Champion,” 
insisting that he was exactly like the 
real Champion at the show; the boy 
fought valiantly whenever other boys 
made scornful remarks about his pedi- 
gree. The dog ate in the dining-room, 
slept with Trevor, and—oh! crowning 
irregularity—his sponge reposed _be- 
side the boy’s in the bathroom. Miss 
Willing thought often of Mrs. Thurs- 
ton, picturing to herself that lady’s con- 
sternation when her own most orderly 
establishment had to be rearranged to 
accommodate a hairy mongrel. In 
short, the dog was a great success, and 
Katherine was quite frank in express- 
ing her admiration. 

Late one night, or, rather, early in 
the morning, Miss Willing awoke, to 
find beside her bed a small, white-faced 
boy clad in blue pajamas. 

“Cousin Katherine,” he asked anx- 
iously, “do dogs ever die?” 

Miss Willing arose at once, and put 
on a dressing-gown as she answered, 
“T suppose they do, Trevor. Is it the 
Champion ?” 

“Oh, yes, Cousin Katherine. He’s 
very, very sick. Can’t we send for the 
doctor?” * 

“But our doctor won’t come for a 
dog, dear,’”’ she answered, trying to put 
an accent of assurance in her voice. 
“Let me see the dog; perhaps he isn’t 
so very sick, after all.” 

The Champion wagged his tail man- 
fully, polite and courteous under all 








circumstances; but he could not get up 
to greet them, and closed his eyes wear- 
ily, panting all the while in evident dis- 
tress. 

They made him as comfortable as 
they knew how, and waited for the 
daylight, hoping he would improve. 
Trevor, of course, refused to go to kin- 
dergarten, even though the Champion, 
with a great effort and no doubt more 
to please them than because he wanted 
anything, lapped some milk, 

About eleven o’clock he suddenly be- 
came much worse, and Katherine was 
distinctly worried. The begging eyes 
of Trevor, sitting dumbly beside the 
patient, denounced her helplessness. 

“Hamilton Drake would know what 
to do, but I certainly can’t ask him,” 
unconsciously she said this aloud. 

“T know him!” exclaimed Trevor. 
“He’s the man that owns the real 
Champion, and mother said he wasn’t 
going to marry you, after all; but I 
will marry you, Cousin Katherine, in- 
deed I will, if you'll only make my dog 
well.” 

This sincere proposal brought a mo- 
mentary smile to the girl’s face, but it 
was hardly a relief from her trouble, 
and all the while the dog whined mis- 
erably. 

Presently Trevor slipped from the 
room without a word, and went down 
to the servants’ quarters. Here he or- 
dered that Mr. Drake be telephoned 
for, and the maid, thinking it a mes- 
sage from Miss Willing, complied 
promptly, and, to Trevor’s complete sat- 
isfaction, received word that the gen- 
tleman so earnestly desired would be 
over at once. 

For the next ten minutes the boy 
vibrated between the front door and the 
sick-room, and when Mr. Drake ar- 
rived he was waiting to receive him. 

“Tf you please,” he began (and here 
his mother’s training helped him, for 
he was quite self-possessed, although 
his little heart fluttered with anxiety), 
“if you please, Mr. Drake, it wasn’t 
Cousin Katherine who sent for you. 
She didn’t like to, you know, because 
you're not going to marry her; but my 
dog is very sick, and he’s all I have in 
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the world, and Cousin Katherine said 
you would know all about curing him 
I promised to marry her when my dog 
was well, and so, you see, it is all 
right, and won't you come and see him 
right away, please?” He was quite 
breathless at the end of this long 
speech, not quite sure of what he meant, 
but wholly willing to agree to anything 
in order that his four-footed friend 
might be saved. Needless to state, this 
was not the kind of a greeting Ham- 
ilton Drake had expected. The mes- 
sage was from Miss Willing, or so at 
least he understood, and, as he had 
hurried in answer to it, he had been 
thinking and hoping for a very dif- 
ferent reception. But, after all, he was 
glad to be there on any terms, and to- 
gether he and the boy went up-stairs. 

As they entered the room, Miss Will- 
ing, unconscious of the new arrival, ex- 
claimed almost tragically: ‘Oh, Tre- 
vor, he is no better—and what shall we 
do?” Then, looking up, she saw Drake, 
but, far from being embarrassed at his 
presence, anxiety for the dog was her 
only thought. 

“Thank goodness, you have come at 
last!” she exclaimed, with a charming 
lack of logic. ‘You are the one man 
we needed. Come at once and see the 
poor Champion. I couldn’t bear to 
have him die, and I’m afraid to think 
of what Trevor might do, and—I’m 
all alone.” 

Mr. Drake examined the dog critic- 
ally, turning him over with a profes- 
sional touch that appealed strongly to 
Miss Willing, while, to her amazement, 
the dog evinced an unusual friendli- 
ness for this apparent stranger. 

“We'd better send for Jeffries. He’s 
the best vet. in town, but I don’t think 
it is very serious.” 

Such was the verdict, and an hour 
or so later the dog was pronounced out 
of all danger, with the boy, worn out 
with suspense, fast asleep on the bed 
beside him. 

Katherine faced Hamilton Drake 
over a belated luncheon. 

“Now perhaps you'll explain,” said 
the latter. “Since when did you be- 
come a lover of dogs, and where did 
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you run across the Champion? I seem 
to remember that you were not partic- 
ularly interested in that dog.” 

Miss Willing blushed deeply, but she 
made no effort at defense. 

“You may laugh at me as much as 
you like.“I know you have plenty of 
excuse,” she said. 

“I'm not laughing,” said Mr. Drake 
soberly. 

“Well, you might if you liked,” 
Katherine insisted. “It’s funny, and I 
don’t quite understand it myself, but, 
candidly, I do like that dog more than 
a little. Oh, I could put it off on Tre- 
vor, if I pleased; insisting that it was 
on his account; but I'm willing to con 
fess my own fondness for the little 
tyke. Of course I know he’s just a 
gutter dog with queer legs and fur that 
looks as if it had been brushed the 
wrong way. He’s a dreadful cur, I 
know, and with all your fine dogs, I 
suppose you despise him; but he’s so 
smart, being a mongrel—I’ve always 
heard they were more intelligent than 
well-bred animals, and he proves it. 
Then, he fairly loves the ground Tre- 
vor walks on; also, I think, he likes 
me next best. At any rate, he stays 
with me while Trevor is at kinder- 
garten. But you will laugh, when you 
find out the absurd price the boy was 
forced to pay for him.” 

“How much did he pay?” questioned 
Drake. 

“T can’t tell exactly,” Miss Willing 
answered. “He gave a gold repeating- 
watch and a hundred and fifty dollars, 
at least, that was in his bank, Isn’t 
that absurd?” 

“He got him cheaper than I did. He 
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cost me five thousand!” Mr. Drake ob- 
served gently. 
“You mean you paid that for your 


dog?” the girl returned, not compre- 
hending this remark, 

“T mean that this one was my dog. 
You know the Blankshire Champion 
was stolen, and it is quite plain to me 
how he came into the hands of an in- 
nocent third party. However, he is 
still my dog!” 

Hamilton Drake looked inflexibly at 
Miss Willing. 

“Your dog?” she said vaguely. 

“The Blankshire Champion,” he in- 
sisted. 

For a moment the enormity of this 
state of affairs puzzled her, and then 
she thought of the boy. “But Trevor 
—what will he do? It will break his 
heart to——” 

She hesitated, and then stopped 
abruptly. 

“He told me when I came in that he 
was going to marry you,” began Drake 
evenly. ‘That seemed to imply a hold 
upon you. If you could by any means 
induce him to transfer that claim to me, 
I'll manage to get along without the 
Blankshire Champion or all the other 
dogs I have, if that would please you. 
Can’t you manage it, Katherine?” 

This, then, is a complete explanation 
of how the Blankshire Champion was 
recovered, and an end to the mystery 
that has puzzled many experts, who 
have wondered why the famous ter- 
rier is no longer with the entries of 
Mr. Hamilton Drake from the Oak- 
dale Kennels, but is benched by an un- 
known exhibitor, one Trevor Thurston, 
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cCARTHY, | superin- 
tendent of the Gol- 
conda, big, bluff, and 
burly, was unhappy. 
He stood at the sta- 
tion waiting for the 
belated train that 
was to bring with it 
the special car con- 


taining the wife and daughter of the 


president. McCarthy disliked the waste 


of time and the role of entertainer for 
women. 

“Most of the women I have known 
have been a nuisance,” he said audibly, 
in his growing annoyance. 

“Me, too, Mack,” piped up a small 
voice beside him. 

McCarthy turned and swore. His 
oath was answered with such an em- 
phatic string of profanity that it al- 
most drowned the whistle of the incom- 
ing train. 

The superintendent looked  repro- 
vingly at his companion, Sanders, the 
stage-driver. The latter, nearly four 
feet in height and thirteen years old, 
returned the gaze unblinkingly from a 
pair of wise-looking Irish-American 
eyes which belied his age, meanwhile 
wrinkling his freckles into a mass that 
served as a harmonious fresco bclow 
his red hair. Again he gave speech. 

“Most women,” he said, “is like ore- 
wagons; take up too much room on 
the trail.” 

The train groaned and creaked along 
the rails, and came to a whining, per- 
spiring halt. 

Sanders dove frantically through the 
crowd, swearing with earnestness as he 





went, and planted himself before the 
platform. Down the steps surged pros- 
pectors, miners, commercial travelers, 
and women, bumping each others’ legs 
with bales, bundles, and bags, and all 
in a hurry. But it was not Sanders’ 
day. There was none who knew him 
—and those who were attracted by his 
shrill voice crying “Stage-line to 
Horne,” paid small heed to his appeal, 
and trafficked with his rival. He 
dodged to and fro to avoid being 
trampled upon, and tried to gain a fare 
from that other stage-driver. The rival 
looked the part, thought Sanders en- 
viously, as he gazed with animosity at 
the six feet of brawn surmounted by a 
slouch-hat, and listened to the voice 
which came with a hoarse bellow. 

Sanders turned disconsolately toward 
his own stage, and in emulation of his 
elders of the wilder mining-camp up in 
the hills from which he came, again 
swore with proficiency. 

“Here, you, Sanders,” 
Carthy’s voice from the 
crowd, “here are 
you.” 

The wise-looking little, old face 
brightened up hopefully, and he came 
forward unabashed, but colored with 
self-consciousness before the outburst 
of merriment of the most beautiful lady 
he had ever seen. He recalled instant- 
ly a story his father used to tell him 
before he went to rest back up there in 
the hills, and from then on she became 
to him the “Dream Lady.” 

But it wouldn't do to blush, he 
thought furiously. He must play the 
part, because, after all, he was a real 


hailed Me- 
diminishing 
some passengers for 
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stage-driver. He braced his feet wide- 
ly apart, assumed a hoarse voice, and 
in answer to her question, “Are you a 
stage-driver?” vociferated, “You bet 
your damn life I am.” 

The Dream Lady laughed with such 
abandonment that the superintendent’s 
sharp reproof was unuttered. 

McCarthy led the way to the stage, 
assisted the president’s wife and daugh- 
ter to a seat, and then deposited his 
own huge bulk beside the driver’s 
cushion. 

Sanders crawled up to his_ place, 
using the spokes of the wheel as a 
ladder, clutched the reins in his small 
hands, tripped the brake with much 
effort, and started his horses with a 
yelp. He reasoned over the intricacies 
of the situation, and decided that he 
had been jested with, humiliated, set 
upon, and ridiculed. It hurt because 
the Dream Lady was so beautiful and 
had such shining eyes. 

It was too much, and as a big lump 
came suddenly into his throat, Sanders 
almost swallowed the ample chew of 
tobacco that distorted the contour of 
his face. Hitherto he had felt the pride 
of position. Why shouldn’t he joy in 
his independence? He had always 
made his own way and had been no 
mark for humor. Why, even when he 
wanted to go into the stage business 
after Old Patch, owing to too many 
stops at the road-house, had simultane- 
ously lost his hold on the reins of 
horses and of life by falling from his 
seat, the miners had not treated him as 
a joke. With great gravity they had 
subscribed for the purchase of the out- 
fit and had called him “Mister San- 
ders.” True, some of them had winked 
and grown red in the face when they 
put their names and their money down, 
but they had not laughed at him broad- 
ly as the Dream Lady did. 

Sanders recalled that entry into 
stagedom with a warmth in his heart 
for McCarthy, who was so outspoken 
with all men and whom so many 
feared. The big man, he remembered, 
had read the list without a change of 
expression and had even taken the 
pains to test his ability, or, as the boy 


Sanders well 
The superin- 


said, “tried him out.” 
remembered that trial. 


-tendent had hailed an ore-wagon with 


“Here, Jim; take this boy up there 
by you, let him take the ribbons and 
drive to the bottom of the hill. Watch 
him closely and tell me if you think 
he can handle ’em.” 

Jim had grinned as he handed the 
boy the reins, and Sanders smiled ex- 
ultantly as he remembered how he had 
gritted his teeth, throwing the big 
horses back into line with a jerk, and, 
because of his own shortness of leg, 
had ordered Jim to set the brakes. Oh, 
no—he hadn’t passed all his thirteen 
years around mining-camps and ore- 
teams and horses for nothing. 

That was a triumph worth while 
when the big superintendent gravely 
recognized his drivership and_ sub- 
scribed more than all the others put to- 
gether, saying as he did so: “A kid 
that has got that much nerve isn’t a 
kid; he’s a man, and shall have a man’s 
chance.” 

That wasn’t all that McCarthy had 
done. He had stopped the miners from 
laughing at him openly, and had always 
thrown all the patronage to Sanders’ 
line that he could. McCarthy had a 
fine scorn for appearances, and invari- 
ably climbed up and took a place by the 
boy’s side on the front seat, from 
which post of vantage he smoked and 
watched the handling of the horses. 
Once, when Sanders had gone to sleep 
on the way up the long grade, because 
he had been up all night when the baby 
brother died and joined father, Mc- 
Carthy, who happened to be a passen- 
ger that day, had put his arm around 
him and had driven through before the 
boy knew it. McCarthy never laughed 
at him, and McCarthy was a big man. 
A real superintendent who worked 
many men and who was a king up there 
where all those men worked. Mc- 
Carthy was a trump. 

But the Dream Lady, in the seat be- 
hind him, had laughed. Sanders felt 
that he hated her, but with it all there 
was a wistfulness and a wish that she 
would not laugh at him again, because 
it hurt. There was something so like 
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music in it that it made Sanders wish 
she would take him in her arms. 

The stage-driver’s mind went ram. 
bling away to the stories he had read 
in the ten-cent books he had secured 
from the miners, where the heroine was 
always a beautiful young lady who al- 
ways fell in love with- the hero, who, 
if not a stage-driver, was a brave young 
detective. They always married, and, 
as far as he could recollect, lived hap 
pily ever after. Sanders wasn’t quite 
sure that he wanted to marry the 
Dream Lady and live happily ever af- 
ter, but he was quite positive that if 
she would give him a chance he would 
love her—would love her very much 
indeed. 

Why didn’t Mack McCarthy, who 
was so big and so strong, and who had 
such dark eyes and whose black hair 
was fringed with gray, marry the 
young lady? He would ask him. He 
did. 

McCarthy’s pipe almost dropped 
from his mouth in astonishment, and 
his only reply was “Huh!” Then he 
smoked again, and somehow Sanders 
felt rebuffed. 

It really seemed like a very short 
drive that day, and when the stage 
rolled up to the front of the superin- 
tendent’s office, which had been pre- 
pared as a temporary home for the vis- 
itors, Sanders was quite surprised at 
the speed they had made. 

The Dream Lady relented as she 
alighted, and showed appreciation by 
smiling at him and saying: “Why, you 
are a real stage-driver, after all, aren’t 
you!” Sanders felt his bosom swell 
with gratified pride, but to play the part 
well felt compelled to gaze at her non 
chalantly, take a fresh chew of to- 
bacco, and make no reply. 

The days changed for Sanders. 
There was no longer a weariness in 
the drag up-hill from the American 
to the Golconda. This was because of 
the Dream Lady. Really, if he could 
only talk to her when he went there 
and saw her, it would be different; but 
speech left him with abruptness in her 
presence, and he felt that all he could 
do to preserve his dignity was to re- 





frain from grinning broadly, even 
though he could not answer her ques- 
tions. His warmth toward the big 
man increased, because he alone under- 
stood. He was a real friend. 

There was something odd about it 
all, he pondered. McCarthy took more 
pains than he used to, because he 
shaved every day, and had a new hat 
that he wore when not going through 
the mine. The Dream Lady, too, 
showed signs of the summer’s progres- 
sion. She looked at the superintendent 
differently, and there was something in 
the look that led Sanders to know that 
she saw in this white-hatted, silent man 
a master of men and things. Ah! he 
could love her for that. 

The Dream Lady didn’t seem to be 
as happy as she had been, and there 
was trouble between her and her moth- 
er. The boy wondered at that, and 
spent his idle time in vain speculations. 
True, he had heard but little, but it was 
a certainty that the Dream Lady and 
her mother were not on good terms. 
So he hated the mother. 

Worst of all, McCarthy somehow 
seemed to feel the change, and Sanders’ 
heart ached for him with a dull, sym- 
pathetic hurt which required constant 
repression. Of course he couldn't talk 
to the man—that would never be un 
derstood ; besides, there wasn’t the same 
camaraderie that there had been, be- 
cause the man was quieter, if possible, 
than he used to be, and he spent more 
time working underground, as if avoid- 
ing something. The boy felt aggrieved. 
The Dream Lady was very fine, but 
there was no one too good to be 
friends with McCarthy, and she must 
have said something to have changed 
him so. 

Another sore spot was that “Big 
Stiff” of a yard-boy up at the Golcon- 
da, whom Sanders hated because he 
had winked one day when the super- 
intendent and the Dream Lady were 
talking together in front of the big 
shaft-house. Sanders waited his 
chance, all his turbid blood aflame with 
a desire for retaliation, not for an of- 
fense against his own person, but 
against his hero, 
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There came a day, as the summer 
waned, when his chance was upon him, 
and being one of action he seized it. 
There was none in sight, as the stage 
came to a halt near the blacksmith- 
shop, save the “Big Stiff.” Sanders 
crawled deliberately down from his 
perch, took off his much-patched coat, 
laid his hat on top of it, and before the 
“Big Stiff’ was aware of forthcoming 
trouble, lashed into him wildly with 
both fists. This was his day, he thought 
jubilantly, so he fought grimly, using 
teeth, feet, and hands with equal ef- 
fect, and heeding not his adversary’s 
shrieks and lamentations. 

Oh! it ended ignominiously for San- 
ders! Before he was really at the acme 
of his work, McCarthy: came up from 
behind, seized both belligerents by the 
slack of their clothing, tore them apart, 
and held them in the air exactly as he 
would a pair of puppies. Sanders con- 
tinued with set teeth and blazing eyes 
to kick and strike wildly, although held 
high in the air. The “Big Stiff” wailed 
with much anguish, and in loud tones 
protested his innocence. 

“Sanders, you little devil,” the super- 
intendent said, “you are a fighting lit- 
tle brat, I have heard, but it won't go 
here. When you come to this mine you 
come peaceably, or you will have to” 
—and then, observing the hurt look in 
Sanders’ eyes, his own softened, and 
he concluded lamely—‘“have to fight 
me.” 

Of course it wouldn’t do to tell the 
cause of the enmity against the yard- 
boy—that would have been squealing; 
but the martyr game was a hard one, 
and Sanders sympathized with himself 
for many days. But there was worse 
yet. Sanders’ mother heard of the fight 
when she came to the mine to get the 
mending. McCarthy was as great a 
hero to her as to her son. It was this 
dark-eved, quiet man who had made life 
so much easier for her after her hus- 
band’s death and had put the boy “in 
the sthage biziniss like a rale casthle 
Oirishmon in the ould counthry. No 
jantin-ca-ar, but a rale hack, to be 
shure !”’ 

That night Sanders had another bat- 
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tle, and when it ended his mother cried 
while he stood sullenly by, feeling that 
had he not been ashamed to fight with 
her, she could lay no claim to physical 
superiority. 

The tamaracks changed color and 
the grass on the open spaces grew gray 
with age. The stream was a small 
river now and the grouse in the hills 
changed plumage. The big peaks put 
on winter caps*of whiteness and the 
mornings were cold. Another summer 
was dead. 

So, with the flight of warmth, the 
stage-driver came to the mine one 
morning and found the Dream Lady 
and her mother waiting for the down 
stage. 

McCarthy was trying to look uncon- 
cerned, but his eyes were very deep 
and lonely. The Dream Lady had a 
veil over her face, and no_ longer 
laughed as gaily as when she came to 
the hills for the summer. Only her 
mother talked—talked volubly and 
sharply and unceasingly as Sanders 
took them aboard. 

The superintendent-stood awkward- 
ly by the wheel. “Some day we shall 
meet again,’ Sanders heard him say. 
The Dream Lady turned away without 
a word and looked toward the moun- 
tain-tops,as though bidding them fare- 
well. 

The man did something very un- 
usual that day, something unprece- 
dented. He walked all the way around 
the team, tightening up a strap or 
testing a buckle here and there. Then, 
when the others were busy adjusting 
their belongings in the narrow space, 
he said: “Sanders, my boy, drive very 
carefully down the Turn Again grade. 
It’s a bad place. Be a game little cuss, 
and hold the reins tight. Always re- 
member to be careful there.” Sanders 
wondered at the admonition as the 
horses swung out and down the hill. 

The Dream I.ady’s mother became a 
dragon in the stage-driver’s air-castle, 
perhaps because above the clanking of 
the vehicle and the clicking of the shod 
heels her voice arose in scolding tones 
at regular intervals. 

Once the Dream Lady rebelled, and 
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I am 
Then 


said: “Oh, mother, please stop. 
old enough to understand.” 
there was silence. 

The horses felt the coolness of the 
morning, and were mettlesome. Their 
hoofs rang spitefully on the frost- 
hardened roads, and they tugged at the 
bits until Sanders’ tough little arms 
ached with the persistent pull. They 
surged against the lines or jumped, as 
if frightened, away from familiar ob- 
jects. The driver’s legs straightened 
out like small pillars, to the brake that 
had been made long enough for his 
foot to reach; but to-day it didn’t seem 
to hold well. 

A weed blew airily across the road, 
and the off-horse shied—shied so vio- 
lently that Sanders swore under his 
breath and gave a quick jerk. The 
horse felt that Sanders was nervous. 


Up the short rise they went, and then 
swung over the brow and down on the 
crooked reach of Turn Again grade, 
while far below them, and alongside, 
the river whipped its foamy way over 


the boulders. 

“What the devil ails you?” yelled 
Sanders, as the off-horse suddenly 
broke into a run. Sanders’ foot struck 
out madly for a greater purchase on 
the brake, a defective bolt snapped 
somewhere, and he nearly fell from his 
seat. The team wildly plunged for- 
ward. 

Sanders couldn’t remember all that 
happened when he thought it over 
afterward, because it took so long. 
There came to him vaguely the screams 
of the Dream Lady’s mother, regrets 
that if he had to have a runaway it 
should come on this, of all days, and all 
the time there was the battle with the 
horses. The wayside was no longer 
familiar. It was a mere panorama of 
looming gray rocks that rosé up sud- 
denly and swept past in a blur. The 
road was a living, twisting thing, that 
tried all the time to evade him; and 
before him, with outstretched heads and 
sinewy bodies straining for ever great- 
er reaches, were two terribly insane 
animals, bent on destruction. 

Down the deadly hill, lurching, sway- 
ing from side to side, or violently 


jumping over boulders, they went, but 
Sanders sat firm, with his browned 
hands twisted desperately into the lines. 
In his ears rang again and again the 
words: “Be a game little cuss, and 
hold the reins tight.” 

At the top of his shrill voice he called 
to the horses, trying vainly to check 
them—called them by name, cursed, 
appealed, or commanded, and all with 
no effect. Through him there ran the 
realization that there was but one 
chance to save the Dream Lady, and 
that was to keep his way in the road, 
at least until the frightful grade of 
“Turn Again” stretched smoothly out 
over the shallows of the lowland, away 
from the river and from the high bank. 
And in this time of stress his unselfish 
little heart recked not of the harm or 
death that might be his own lot, but 
dwelt on the hurt that might come to 
the girl, or on the sorrow that would 
fall upon the superintendent’s head. 
He thought of his mother, and, what 
would happen to her if he failed to sur- 
vive, and of the end of all his glorious 
career. And the drumming of the 
hoofs whipped ever faster and faster 
as the pace increased. 

Up from below, with bells tinkling 
on the leaders, and driven by one who 
carelessly whistled, came an ore-wagon. 
The whistle stopped abruptly, and the 
driver was startled into action, but too 
late. Sanders had seen the danger, 
and made instant choice. It was that 
his own viciously running horses must 
be swung up into the bluff to avoid be- 
ing hurled into the river below. He 
reached far out, and caught a tenacious 
twist in the line nearest the bank, 
gritted his teeth, and with a sudden 
jerk threw his entire weight back in 
one mad fling. The rapidity of previ- 
ous panoramas was outdone. Many 
things happened at once. There was a 
sharp crash, which reverberated back 
into the hills, the splintering of wood, 
and a confusion of struggling horses. 
Sanders felt himself hurled high into 
the air, heard the whistle of the wind 
shrilling in his ears, accompanied by 
the groans and screams of the maimed 
animals. He had a vision of wildly 
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striking, kicking hoofs, into which he 
plunged as though shot from a cata- 
pult, and then it grew dark, very 
dark. 


Sanders thought something smelled 
bad—just as the hospital did that time 
when father was taken there. He tried 
to raise his arm, but there was some 
big wooden thing on it, and it hurt. 
He rested a while, trying to remember 
what had happened. 

Then he decided to open his eyes, 
but one was blind, because there was a 
cloth wrapped around his head. Final- 
ly he looked out with the other one 
with much effort, and discovered, to 
his amazement, that he was in the su- 
perintendent’s office; only it didn’t look 
natural—there were so many bottles 
and things around on tables. 

Well, it wasn’t worth while thinking 
and puzzling about it, so he would take 
another short sleep. The Dream Lady 
came to him vaguely at intervals, and 
there were many whisperings. 

Sanders tried to sit up, but a cool 
hand restrained him. “Not yet, dear 
boy,” said the Dream Lady, and then 
his mind became active, and he wanted 
to know where the stage was. 

“You are through with the stage, my 
little driver,” said the Dream Lady. 
“As soon as I can take you, you are 


going home with us, away back into 
the East, where there are no stages, 
but only schools and other little boys 
to play with. Where you will not have 
to work, but just become a man. You 
are going with me.” 

“Not by a damn sight,” said Sanders, 
relapsing into his old-time emphasis. 
“T’ve got to stick with Mack. I ain't 
goin’ to leave him. I’m goin’——” and 
then before Sanders’ voice could be- 
come a mere broken wail, he heard an- 
other and a deeper voice as it came to 
the bedside. It was on the side where 
the obnoxious bandage was, and some- 
how he couldn’t turn his head to see; 
but with the other eye he saw a man’s 
hand reach out across him and grasp 
the hand of the Dream Lady, saw a 
smile of tenderness break over her face, 
and saw her blush as the big voice went 
on: “Sanders, you are going East, but 
it won’t be long until I am there to 
see you, and maybe some time we will 
all come back out here together.” 

Sanders smiled, but, desiring the full 
approbation of the big man, mur- 
mured: “I done my best, Mack, but 
they runned away. And I held on like 
a game little cuss. You know I did, 
don’t you?” 

And the big voice had a note of 
laughter in it as it rumbled: “Yes, 
you did, little partner.” 


ae 
A MESSAGE 


~TAY not for me; your step surpasses mine. 
You scale the heights, while I plod through the plain. 
I must walk slowly till the Sun’s decline, 
You must mount faster, if the top you’d gain. 
*Tis not for me to touch the flaming star, 
You need not search for violets by the way. 
The great rewards for great achievement are, 
The labor and the prayer refresh my day. 
Yet as I look, dear love, into your eyes, 
An inspiration wings my humble task. 
May some faint perfume from my flowers arise 
To tell you I am here; ’tis all I ask. 
Yours the blue sky; mine the brown earth. 
A meeting to us! Heaven’s at the end. 
Jounson Morton. 


God send 
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V. ON REMEMBERING 


RE is nothing 
quite like remem- 
brance; that is the 
one thing which we 
have, we older ones, 
that youth has not. 
The young do not 
envy us, for they 
know nothing of a 

joy that they have never tasted, and to 
youth, in its mighty activity, remember- 
ang seems an unprofitable and an unex- 
citing pastime. Why should they sit in 
the sun and think? No, they have too 
much to do, they tell us; and so they 
have. It is for them to act; for us, who 
have acted, to dream of what we have 
done and seen, and now, taught through 
our own experience, watching, with 
opened eyes, the experiences of others, 
to transmit what we know by other 
means than action. 

I talk as if I were a hundred years 
old and had been “remembering” for 
a generation. As a matter of fact, I 
speak with such enthusiasm because I 
have only now, within a week, discov- 
ered this delight of increasing age. I, 
too, have supposed that in youth and 
action lay the juices of life. I have 
learned only recently what pleasures 
lie awaiting me. It does not sound es- 
pecially wifely, but if I must tell the 
truth, I believe that this new outlook on 
life would never have come to me if I 
had not been briefly separated from 
my husband. King was. not connected 
in any way with my childish days. I 
never met him until I was old enough 


to be married to him; my life with him 
is very much in the present. Sudden- 
ly, unexpectedly, I have found myself 
back, back in the past, and I have 
learned what the past may come to 
mean to me in my future—my past 
childhood, my past middle life and, if 
it so happens, even my past old age. 
This is the history of my revelation. 

I have run away from home! It is 
not so bad as it sounds, however, for 
my associate in flight is only my old 
schoolmate, Patricia Golden, and King 
himself escorted me to the train which 
brought me here to this little seaside 
hotel where Patricia Golden arrived the 
day after I did. 

The fact of the matter was—no, I 
shall have to confess to a plural here— 
the facts in the case were these: I was 
quite tired, or King thought that I 
was, and we had a new cook. “Here 
you’ve invited Patricia Golden to visit 
us,” said King, “and I know just what 
will happen. You'll be entertaining all 
the time, and the new cook will go. 
Moreover, she is only a good plain cook 
as yet, and the kickshaws that Patricia 
Golden is used to are not in her line. 
Why don’t you invite Patricia to go 
to the seashore for a little holiday with 
you? You need a rest and you need a 
change. I want you to do it.” 

Of course I vowed I wouldn’t think 
of such a thing—and then I went; and 
down at the bottom of things the real 
reason I finally consented, was that I 
was ashamed to tell the Optimist that 
Patricia Golden was coming to visit us. 
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I had grown a little foolishly conscious, 
and conscience-stricken, too, over that 
knot in the Optimist’s watch-chain. I 
heartily wished that he would untie it, 
yet I didn’t quite like to ask him to do 
so. I knew just what the Optimist 
would suspect when he learned that 
Patricia had been asked to visit us. If 
he did not say Subrikinque, he’d think 
it. The worst of it was he would be 
thinking only the truth. The end of it 
was that here we are, Patricia and I, 
having a reminiscent schoolgirl kind 
of a time together, in a pleasant little 
hotel, far enough south to make life in 
the open air and on the beaches quite 
like summer-life, even at this season. 
We have adjoining rooms, and we brush 
our hair together every-night, and we 
are renewing our youth in various sim 
ilar ways. 

Once, years ago it was, I had ven 
tured to mention to Patricia that it 
had always seemed so odd to me that 
she was not married. She didn’t an- 
swer me for a moment, and then she 
only laughed and said easily: “It is 
odd—isn't it?” But in that moment, 
before she replied, I had time to be 
sorry, so sorry, that I had said any such 
word. The strangest look had passed 
—no, rippled—over her features. It 
was barely a flash, as she is so self-con- 
trolled, but it told me to hold my tongue 
concerning something which I did not 
in the least understand and had no right 
to speculate upon. If she has a story, 
it is hers. She is not the kind to share 
it. We have known each other forever, 
but I am not Patricia Golden’s confi 
dante. I feel she keeps her own coun 
sel, that she has no confidantes, and 
needs none. She has _ been living 
abroad for years, quite independent of 
her family. 

It seems odd, but I have yet to meet 
the woman who went to school with a 
girl younger than herself. “Yes, in- 
deed,” such is the way we usually ex- 
press it. “Yes, I remember her per- 
fectly. She was the dearest girl. We 
went to school together. I was one of 
the little girls, and I can remember 
how admiringly I looked up to her.” I 
imagine the statement, when made, is 


in every case as strictly true as it is of 
Patricia and me. I did go to school 
with her, and she is older than I. But 
what constitutes a great difference of 
age for schoolgirls is a negligible qual- 
ity later in life. 

Patricia is now what the Optimist 
would call “our age.” If there is any 
difference between us, which I some- 
times doubt when I look at her, any 
casual obsérver would say that the ad- 
vantage was in Patricia’s favor. I 
don’t think that she looks a day over 
twenty-five, certainly not when, as now, 
she is wearing her out-of-door cos- 
tume. She dresses quite superbly at 
other and more formal times. Why 
shouldn't she? If she chose to dress in 
spun gold and diamonds, she wouid still 
not be dressed out of keeping with her 
fortune; yet Patricia is quite unspoiled 
by her wealth, and she seems to be en- 
joying life here with me, in this quiet, 
simple hotel. There has, so far, been 
nothing particularly exciting here to 
record; what there may be now to 
chronicle I cannot pretend to say, for 
what is, to me, a most astonishing fea- 
ture, has suddenly dawned upon our 
horizon. 

I was walking through the hotel cor- 
ridor looking for Patricia, when I 
heard her voice outside of one of the 
long windows that open from the par- 
lor to the porch, where early roses are 
climbing on the wooden posts. 

“The Patricia was saying. 
“Yes, they are charming. aren't they? 
Certainly you shall have one—two, if 
you like.” 

“Haven't you a pin?” 
voice. I stood perfectly 
rooted to the floor. 

“No, I haven’t a pin—none I can 
spare,” said Patricia, in her cool, easy 
tones, yet always warm enough to be 
ever so pleasing. “Could you use a 
hairpin?” 

“Just like a woman!” laughed the 
other voice. 

“What do you expect me to be like— 
a man? Here’s an invisible hairpin.” 

“An invisible hairpin!” retorted the 
voice —I stepped softly to the window 
and looked out. There, in a_rose- 


roses,” 


said another 
motionless, 
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screened angle of the porch, stood the 
a fine wire 
the 


Optimist. Patricia, with 
hairpin, was attaching a rose to 
lapel of his coat! 


The cooling and harmiess draft of 
the region, the blood-colored sangaree, 
stood in a glass pitcher, frosted by 
ice, on a small table under the roses of 
the porch. It was a pretty scene, the 
red pitcher, the red sangaree cups, the 
red roses, the bright sunshine. I looked 
across the table at my two old friends, 
and as the minutes slipped by and we 
sat chatting, chatting, I thought that if 
only King had been there there could 
have been nothing more to wish for in 
that hour. 

“No more for me, thank you,” said 
Patricia, holding her sangaree cup out 
of harm’s way. 

“Oh, just a wee nippie,” 
Optimist. 

“It will go 
Patricia. 

“Where do you want it to go?” said 
the Optimist. ‘What are you taking it 
for? I heard such a nice old lady this 
morning raking her waiter over the 
coals for watering her mint-julep. 
‘Don’t put water in my julep!’ says she. 
‘The ice will melt soon enough.’ When 
you are in Turkey, do as the turkeys 
do.” 

“Bosh!” said I. “This isn’t much 
more than pink water. Till our glasses. 
We will drink to Auld Lang Syne.” 

Then we drank silently, and not with- 
out real feeling. 

“Do you remember——-” began Pa- 
tricia presently. Every other sentence 
we spoke began the same way. 

“Remember!” repeated the Optimist, 
gazing at her sentimentally. “Haven't 
I been trying all these years to for- 
get ?” 

“You dear, old humbug!” said Pa- 
tricia. “You haven’t changed a par- 
ticle, have you? Do you remem- 


urged the 


to my head,” protested 


” 


“Of course I remember,” said the 
Optimist. “Is there anything I forget 
—anything that happened way back 
there? When King told me that you 
two girls were down here—together, I 


stood it as long as I could, and then— 
I didn’t try to stand it. I came. I 
knew just what was going on. ‘Don't 
you remember——? ‘Do you re- 
member——?’ Hasn't this been a great 
reunion ?” 

He paused, and then—--— 

“Tell the truth, both of you,” he cried 
suddenly. “Have either of you had 
such a grand good time in years? 
What we might like, if anything could 
make us happier, would be to see some 
old playmate walk in—Jasper, perhaps, 
or Sarah Stillwater. You can meet 
and you can love all kinds of people, 
in all kinds of places, but when all is in, 
girls, there’s no friend like the old 
friend.” 

Can it be that this is what old friends 
are for? Are they meant, not merely 
to be loved and cherished, but also to 
be utilized as “domesticated recording 
angels” warranted to make us remem- 
ber the errors of our youths, our inno- 
cent frolics; thus keeping us tender 
toward the duplicated departures of 
later generations. 

Then, too, who but an old friend 
dares to talk to us with that intimate 
—not to say brutal, candor, which, as 
the dignities of age hedge us about, 
we can hear from no other lips? The 
old friend shows us no respect what- 
ever—and how pleasant and young we 
feel when disrespectfully handled. Also 
—isn’t it salutary? 

All the while that I was thinking 
these thoughts, I was still greedily lis- 
tening to the running fire of remember- 
ing that Patricia and the Optimist kept 
up as fast as each of them could talk, 
drifting now and then into the frank- 
est and most personal banter on pres- 
ent-day events. 

“How long has it been since we three 
were together?” I broke in. 

“Don’t!” cried Patricia. “You mar- 
ried people are so merciless. We poor 
unmarried ones, the Optimist and I— 
we are sensitive about dates.” She 
didn’t care a pin really, and showed 
she didn’t. 

“Fiddlesticks!” I answered. “Neith- 
er of you care. I wish you did. / 
care, because I have some one to keep 
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young for. When I see the tiniest 
wrinkle trying to creep in—or a gray 
hair—it worries me.” 

“Yes, it does,” said the Optimist. 
“Her daughter Daphne has told me of 
those ‘hare-hunts.’ It’s a serious mis- 


take—this having children old enough 
They tell—they tell every- 


to talk. 
thing.” 

“Hare-hunts!” repeated 
“What is a hare-hunt?” 

“Ask her,” said the Optimist. 

“Ask him,” I retorted. ‘He seems 
so informed.” (How angry I should 
have been had any one else so jeered at 
me!) 

“Tt’s like this,” said the Optimist. 
“You let down your hair, sit in front of 
a mirror, and your two oldest children 
stand on little footstools on either side 
of your chair; each child has a small 
pair of scissors, with which they care- 
fully cut out every gray hair as they 
find them. That’s what is called a hare- 
hunt.” 

“Ts it a hare-hunt when you haven’t 
any children and have to do it for 
yourself?” asked Patricia. 

The Optimist looked at Patricia re- 
proachfully. “You don’t mean to tell 
me ” he said. 

“T do,” answered Patricia coolly. “It 
isn’t that I mind the gray hairs—not 
what other people think of them, that 
is; but I can’t bear to see them my- 
self. It discourages me. I haven't 
seen either of you since I went abroad 
—ten years ago. It’s awful when we 
begin to talk in decades.” 

“What’s the odds?” said the Op- 
timist. “Here we are—together again 
—just so much older, but each of us 
very brave about it. Why should we 
grow older? We don’t have to. It’s 
not the fashion to be old any more. 
Teeth used to fall out and eyes fall in 
—it’s not done now.” 

“T miss the dear old ladies,” said 
Patricia. “Where have they gone? I 
looked forward to sitting in the chim- 
ney-corner some day, knitting—knit- 
ting and uttering phrases, and calling 
everybody ‘my dear.’ I never shall.” 

“Do begin now!” said the Optimist, 
with interest. 


Patricia. 


Patricia took no notice of him. 

“T met such a dear old lady out walk- 
ing on the beach yesterday,” she said. 
“She was eighty years old, if she was 
a day. She had perfectly white hair— 
and no hat on her head! I’ve got over 
the shiver at seeing old ladies wear hats 
in place of bonnets, but I can’t get 
used to them bareheaded. When it 
comes to gray hair towsled in the 
breeze S 

“I know just how you feel,” I said. 
“We were brought up in our day to 
reverence gray hairs—weren’t we?” 

“Your own—or those of some one 
else?” queried the Optimist. “What 
about those hare-hunts?” 

“My old lady,” went on Patricia, 
“was wearing a short walking-skirt, 
very short. She mentioned it to me. 
‘You see. I don’t have to be troubled 
with holding this skirt up,’ she said. I 
almost answered that I thought she 
might be exercised in holding it down 
—but I didn’t say so.” 

“Ahem!” coughed the Optimist. “At 
what age is it proper to cease wearing 
short walking-skirts ?” 

“Really, I don’t know,” said Patricia 
impartially. 

She glanced down at her own short 
skirt. “It’s quite an art,” she said, “at 
our age, to dress so as not to be kitten- 
ish, and yet not to be elderly, either. 
It’s a line you can’t learn of your dress- 
maker——nor’’—she looked over at the 
Optimist—“of your tailor. I’ve seen,” 
she went on, “some men who at—at— 
say thirty-five or forty, is it?—dressed 
as kittenishly as some women of that 
same youth—or age—or middle age or 
whatever you are pleased to call it.” 

She looked the Optimist over critical- 
ly. “You,” she admitted generously, 
“always were apt to be the best-dressed 
being in any room you entered; but, if 
I may venture, why is your watch- 
chain worn in a coquettish little snarl? 
It has worried me ever since you came 
here. If you can’t untangle it—let me 
try.” 

She stretched out her hand—such a 
pretty, white, slim hand. 

The last thing one would expect to 
embarrass some friend is the little shaft 
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before which he goes down. It sur- 
prised me to see the Optimist flush 
slightly, and then, as if protectingly, 
he fingered that annoying knot. I sat 
looking down into the glass I held. 

When we were all very young to- 
gether, the Optimist and Patricia had 
been the best kind of friends—some- 
times; even then, I had wondered if 
there might ever come to be any closer 
tie between them. Now, as the Op- 
timist waited there, his finger on the 
knot, I felt my heart beat fast and hard 
suddenly. Had I builded better than 
I knew, inviting Patricia to visit me 
and runring away with her? 

The silence grew strange, embar- 
rassing. “But this isn’t a snarl in my 
watch-chain,” said the Optimist pres- 
ently. “It’s—ask the lady, here,” he 
laughed, recovering his spirit. “Ask 
this lady what it means when a man 
carries a knot in his watch-chain. She 
may answer you that it merely means 
he needs a Subrikinque; but, then, you 
still can ask her what a Subrikinque 
means.” 

“A Subrikinque!” repeated Patricia. 
“What may that be?” 

“Oh, dear, dear, dear!” I cried. “See 
what I have done!” 

The contents of my glass of san- 
garee ran over the little table. 

“How could I be so careless!” I 
cried. 

The Optimist looked at me oddly. 
He showed no interest in the catastro- 
phe while Patricia helped me to mop 
up the red rivulets. 

“We have talked of old friends,” he 
said, “and we have all three agreed 
that nothing takes their place. Now, 
what about old loves? Sometimes I 
think it’s quite the same thing. I won- 
der if there is any love in life like what 
ripens from the little sweetheart loves 
of childhood. Think what they have 
to ‘remember’ together! An old love 
— it’s an old glove to your hand, an old 
shoe to your foot. You think that it is 
all over and forgotten—some foolish 
quarrel has parted you, perhaps. You 
meet again, and suddenly——” 

He paused and sat looking straight 
at Patricia. 
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I am not lacking in self-control, and 
I have some courage, but it really 
seemed to me as if I could not sit there 
and hear an offer of marriage made 
right before my face. Subrikinque I may 
be, but some sense of decency I have. I 
could not upset my empty sangaree cup 
over again, so it was only left for me 
to rise, with some kind of a trumped- 
up excuse, and vanish. This was what 
I was about to do, when the Optimist 
took out his watch to glance at it, and 
to exclaim at the lateness of the hour. 
He walked quickly to the steps of the 
porch, and, shading his eyes in his 
hand, looked out toward the hill behind 
which the sun was just about to set. 

“Come,” he said, turning back to us. 
“We've had our cup o’ kindness. What 
do you two say to one of our old han 
dicap walking-races? Patricia, I'll give 
you the same old five-minute start you 
used to have, and then beat you, walk- 
ing to that summer-house up on the hill. 
The lady here, she could always walk 
faster than you. We will give her her 
old three-minute handicap. Will you 
race, girls?” 

“Yes,” said Patricia. She rose, as if 
glad to move. Something in her face 
caught my attention. I turned and 
looked again at the Optimist. Yes, I 
was not fanciful, there was some deeper 
feeling evident with them both. Was 
it earnest, then—this meaning talk of 
old days, old loves? Was it possible 
that some foolish, foolish quarrel had 
separated these two—and now—— 
made up my mind quickly. I would 
not say so, not yet; but I did not in- 
tend to enter that handicap race. Pa- 
tricia was already off, looking back, 
laughing, and waving her hand to us 
as she hurried away down the gravel 
walk and toward the summer-house on 
the distant hilltop. I looked up at the 
Optimist. He was following her with 
his eyes, and with a tenderness in his 
face that he seemed to make no ef- 
fort whatever to conceal. 

“T—I—think I'll go and—and lie 
down,” I said. “I’m a bit—a bit tired. 
I think I won’t race—not to-day.” 

“Nor I,” said the Optimist. 

He was gazing up the hill toward 
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the summer-house, and, following the 
direction of his eyes, I saw Patricia 
hurrying along the hill-path, but it was 
not Patricia the Optimist was watch- 
ing. Walking toward the summer- 
house, by a second path that led wind- 
ingly up from the cove below, was an- 
other figure—a man’s. He was not 
walking as Patricia walked, quickly and 
strongly, but slowly, almost painfully, 
with pauses. There was something 
strangely familiar to me in his gait, 
his figure. I turned and looked at the 
Optimist, who stretched out his hand 
and laid it on my arm as if to bid me 
be silent. His eyes still followed the 
two figures ascending by different 
paths, each unseen by the other—but 
that could not be for long. At the 
door of the summer-house the two 
paths met. 

“He is staying at the little sanatorium 
across the cove,” said the Optimist. “I 
ran across him there—yesterday. I 
prontised to meet him up there in the 
summer-house, at this hour—to watch 
the sunset with him. He wouldn’t come 
to the hotel, he avoids every one. He 
doesn’t know—I didn’t dare tell him 
that you and Patricia were here.” 

“It’s not—is it—Jasper?” I whis- 
pered. 

“Yes,” said the Optimist. “Patricia 
will meet him in a moment more, now, 
and then—— It isn’t possible you 
haven’t known why Patricia has never 
married? There was a foolish, fool- 
ish quarrel, and in the rebound the 
other woman—there’s always one wait- 
ing—captured him.” 

“But—but,” I cried, “his wife!” 

“He is free,” said the Optimist. “She 
will never trouble him again. The 
news came some months ago, he says. 
They have not seen each other for 
years, he told me yesterday.” 

“But he is ill, an invalid! 
not expected to live.” 

“Tle didn’t want to live. He will 
want to—now.” 

I stood breathless, watching the two 
figures on the hill drawing nearer, near- 
er. When immediately opposite each 
other they each stood suddenly still, as 
if turned to stone. 





He was 
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Whether either of them spoke it was 
impossible to tell. There was no clasp- 
ing of hands, no apparent greeting, but 
presently they both quietly moved, as 
if by common consent, to the ridge that 
overlooked the western slope, where 
they sat down on the grass, a little sep- 
arated from each other, facing the sun- 
set. It seemed to me that the whole 
world, with the Optimist and me, Si- 
lently watched them, waiting. After a 
little while Patricia rose. She stood 
above Jasper, looking gown at him, and 
then—we could see her plainly, and the 
gesture seemed to speak—she stretched 
out her hand to him, held it down to 
him, bending a little over him; he took 
her hand, was helped by it to his feet, 
and stood beside her. They turned and 
walked down the hill toward us. The 
two moving figures seemed as_ one 
against the sky-line. It was all over 
while you might have counted a few 
hundred. 

“That’s settled!” said the Optimist, 
and he sank back in his chair. 

I turned and looked at him. 

“Ves,” I said, and I spoke bitterly, 
for I love Patricia—and there were 
other reasons, too, why I felt desper- 
ately disappointed. “Yes,” I said, “and 
that’s the way it will always be, just 
as we Saw it on the hill. Why shouldn’t 
Patricia have some one who would lift 
her up—some one, good and kind and 
strong, some one who we all know 
would make her happy, some one whom 
she could lean on, and——” 

“Should he also wear a knot in his 
watch-chain?” asked the Optimist, but 
i would not heed him. 

“To wait all these years,” I cried, 
“to be all this while lonely, fretting her 
poor heart out I stopped sudden- 
ly. 

The Optimist’s fingers were on the 
knotted kinks in his watch-chain, and 
his eyes were set far off in the dis- 
tance. My voice died lamely away. 
What was I saying to him? Who is it— 
who is it—that makes him unhappy ?— 
our good, dear Optimist! For he is 
sometimes unhappy. If it is Patricia 
—-and yet he seemed only glad to think 
of Jasper with her. 
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“Patricia will soon have him on his 


feet,” he said. 
“You'll see. They are sure to be 
happy. I can’t expect you, madame, 


to agree with me; but the marriage of 
two old friends is, when all is said, 
with a few glorious exceptions, the solid 
rock to build on. That bond of child- 
hood—what is there like it? How those 
two will help each other and remember 
—what neither should forget. 

“It occurs to me,” he added, his eyes 
filled with quizzical laughter at what he 
seemed to read in my face, “that for 
a Subrikinque in such pink of training 
you are sometimes a bit misled—eh? 
Wasn’t there a moment when I dis- 


tinctly detected on your part—an ef- 
fort toward propelling Patricia and , 
your humble servant into a little téte-a- 


téte in that dove-cote summer-house up 
yonder? I thought you were a ‘bit 
tired,’ eh? Don’t you ‘feel like lying 
down ?’” 

I looked up the hill, 


at the couple 








still slowly advancing. “You can’t 
ever say Subrikinque to me again,” I 
cried. “Who was the Subrikinque 
there? Who did that?” 

“T did,” said the Optimist. “And 
the only reason you are so disgruntled 
is because you had no finger in the 
pie.” 

“Subrikinque!” I retorted. 

The Optimist rose. He stood bowing 
low to me, his hand on his heart—or 
where a man’s heart should be. “I 
have qualified, madame,” he said, “un- 
der a so, so eminent teacher.” 

After all, it looks as if it were to 
prove a profitable vacation for the 
three of us. Patricia has found here 
—all that she for on earth, ap- 
parently. The Optimist has qualified 


asks 


as a first-grade Subrikinque. As for 
me, I have learned to pray a new 
prayer. From now, and all through 


my old age, and until death I shall use 
it daily: 





“Lord, keep my memory green.” 
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RENUNCIATION 


INCE I must live, yet shut thee from my 


soul, 


Renounce the grave, sweet language of thine eyes— 
That far above all speech I dearly prize— 
Fix my crushed purpose to some alien goal 
That wears no hint of Love’s bright aureole, 
Then, Dearest, when my hope cruelly dies 
Invoke for me the freighted argosies 


Of kindly sleep; 


Truth’s very self; 


that in its rapt control 
I rest, and feel the solace of sleep; 
That what is not may for 


dream 
the moment seem 


dead ecstasies that fill 


My hungering heart with their illusive thrill; 
And beg for me (Oh, poor and paltry bliss!) 
The dreaméd satisfaction of your kiss! 


MINNIE Ferris HAUENSTEIN 


































THE TAMING 
OF BILLY 
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IKE many other per- 
sons of genius, Billy 
was not appreciated 
by his nearest and 
dearest. His mother, 

Y Mrs. Milligan, a tidy 
S27) body, with more than 
we her share of house- 
is. ’ 

work to do, and a 
consequent desire for peace and quiet- 
ness during those periods which she 
devoted to rest, had been known to 
check his beautiful voice with an irri- 
tated “Hesh!” or “Quit! Sometimes 
came the added rebuke: “Can’t you so 
much as chop a little wood without 
raising the neighborhood ?” 

But Billy, after momentary obedience, 
sang on. He was a born mocking- 
bird, or catbird, or bobolink, though he 
wore knickerbockers, and the monoto- 
nous sort of cap that goes like an epi- 
demic through a public school. He was 
one of those boys who will drop any 
form of work or play at the first faint 
‘“Tirra-la-da” of an approaching brass 
band, to shout, “Come on, fellers!” and 
be off like the wind to meet it. He was in 
the eddy round every accessible piano- 
organ, he flattened his freckled nose 
against the windows of phonograph 
agencies; while a job of distributing 
programs when “the minstrels” came 
to the nearest theater was sufficient to 
stock Billy up with popular songs for 
the next three months. 

With this large and elastic reper- 
toire, and some sarcastic imitations of 
motor-car “honks,”’ and the toots of a 
naphtha-launch, he was entertaining 








himself during the performance of some 
after-school jobs,. when his voice first 
came under the notice of Florence 
Faraday, the next-door neighbor. 

Florence was a young girl, enthu- 
siastic to better the universe. When, 
some months before, her mother had 
made her give up settlement work, de- 
claring that it was too much for her, 
the girl's energies had merely been di- 
verted into such channels as the teach- 
ing of a Sunday-school class and the 
acquiring of recruits for the vested 
choir of her beloved Episcopal church. 
Mr. Murford, the choirmaster, had, in 
former more frivolous years, given 
some lessons to Florence; now he and 
his ex-pupil were the best of friends, 
with the common interest of the choir, 
and she delighted to ravage the slums 
to find him high voices and accurate 
ears. There had been many failures, 
vocal and moral, when suddenly, under 
the very window of Florence’s charm- 
ing den—for the big house democrat- 
ically jostled the little one—there piped 
up Billy’s exquisite notes. 

The telephone was overworked that 
afternoon, but at last Mr. Murford was 
wrought to a sufficient pitch of excite- 
ment, and made an appointment to call 
with Florence upon the Milligans, and 
investigate the new “find.” The day 
and moment came; Mrs. Milligan was 
seen and importuned to let her son be 
a choir-boy. She was smilingly dubi- 
ous in the matter. 

“Billy sing?” she repeated. “Why, 
I never thought his voice was anything 
special. I git kinder sick of his noise, 
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he keeps it up so constant. I’m afraid 
you won't like it so good when you 
hear it close-t up—but I'll call him, and 
‘see what you think and what he says.” 

After some delay, the candidate was 
produced, very wet as to hair and stiff 
as to collar. Interviewed, he rubbed 
his soft chin on the lapel of his Sunday 
coat, fingered the fringe of a tidy, and 
said vaguely that he “didn’t know 
whether he would like singing in a choir 
or not.” 

However, Mr. Murford had_ had 
much experience with boys, and knew 
something about managing them. 
Turning away the keen black eyes that 
had embarrassed Billy, he opened the 
parlor organ and began to play. The 
boy was at his elbow in a moment, and 
was soon led on to run the scales that 
Mr. Murford indicated to him, and then 
to sing “The Gates of the City,” a sa- 
cred song very popular just then as an 
offertory selection, which Billy had 
somewhere picked up for his own reper- 
toire. 

A cheap reed-organ is not the most 
sympathetic of instruments, even under 
knowing hands. Besides, Billy had ap- 
parently left behind in the outer air 
his roundest, freshest notes; and little, 
jolly improvisations that suited them 
best. Yet the trial was, after all, a 
moderate success. Mr. Murford agreed 
to take the boy as a private pupil, at 
Florence’s expense, for a term of 
months; for choir rehearsal alone would 
not suffice to give so untrained a singer 
the perfection required in the services 
of St. Andrew’s. Meanwhile, Billy 
should be earning his initial twenty-five 
cents a week in the choir, with the 
promise of steady advancement and in- 
crease of pay if he should do well. 

“A quarter a week! It ain’t no git- 
rich-quick scheme, I see,” said Billy sol- 
emnly. 

“Billy, Billy, that’s sassy! reproved 
his mother. “It’s very good in the lady 
and gentleman to want to pay you at 
all, jest for your hollerin’.” 

But Florence smiled sweetly on the 
twelve-year-old above her rich furs, 
and, won by that smile and the frost- 
bloom on her cheeks, Billy wriggled 


over to her side, and was her champion 
from that minute. 

“T kin do something that knocks the 
spots off’n them things I’ve been sing- 
in’,” he confided. “I kin make a noise 
like a cop’s whistle. I kin make it sound 
like it ain’t me doin’ it, too; like that 
*triloquy feller at the Bijou last winter. 
Wanter hear me?” 

On being assured that she did want 
to, Billy shrilled a minor note which 
was applauded as a most faithful repro- 
duction of the police signal. Then, 
arrangements having been concluded 
for the boy’s first lesson and rehearsal, 
the callers took their leave. 

Now began busy days for Billy, in 
spite of the fact that he was removed 
temporarily from school. He had two 
lessons a week from Mr. Murford, an 
hour’s practise daily, split into ten- 
minute periods in consideration of his 
tender years, and rehearsals without 
number. The youngster refused in- 
dignantly to work “overtime,” until he 
heard that he should be paid extra for 
special services. Thereupon he began, 
like other choir-boys, to tolerate Saints’ 
Days, and to yearn for elaborate wed- 
dings. 

“Why are you so mercenary, Billy? 
What makes you so eager to earn 
money?” Florence asked. 

“Gee! I wanter plunge a little an’ 
buy a ’bubble. I kin git a ‘slightly used’ 
one cheap. Goes like this,” and—such 
was the intimacy now existing between 
the two—Billy permitted himself a sub- 
dued but wholly convincing “Honk, 
honk!” 

Remonstrated with for his extrava- 
gant designs, Billy amended them to, 
“Or maybe I'll save up till I kin buy 
a share in some little biz, ag’inst the 
time I’m a man.” 

In these days, the singing under 
Florence’s window was mainly sacred 
in character. Kindlings were chopped 
in time to a stately processional; the 
wringer was turned to a complicated 
system of Alleluias. Finding that the 
boy was an arrant little heathen con- 
cerning the more devotional parts of 
the service, even though he grasped the 
choral parts singularly well, Florence 
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took him into her Sunday-school class 
glowing with the praiseworthy inten- 
tion of teaching him reverence. At her 
bidding he bent himself for the Creed, 
and prostrated himself for the Collect; 
but when Florence heard him tell an- 
other boy that “Ju-jut-su was easy to” 
these changes of attitude, she felt that 
her road lay up-hill. 

At first, reports from Mr. Murford 

were encouraging. Billy was learning 
rapidly, and was being coached to take 
the place of Raymond Wood, hitherto 
the prize boy soprano, but now out- 
growing his usefulness. This news was 
highly gratifying, but Florence had no 
sooner begun to be happy on her pro- 
tégé’s account, when there came a 
douche of cold water—and, naturally, 
it was she that caught the shower-bath. 
silly, it seemed, had been absent from 
two lessons and several choir rehears- 
als at the very time when it was most 
important that he should be regular, 
now that the Easter music was in prep- 
aration. It appeared that Billy had no 
scruples whatever about dashing out 
of chancel or choir-room with his usual 
yelp of, “Come on, fellers!” if a band 
went by, to follow in the train of those 
men with beautiful big silver -horns 
wreathed around their necks, and drums 
rat-tatting. It was only too true that 
he felt no hesitancy about “licking,” in 
the face of the choir and the choir- 
master, any fellow singer so indiscreet 
as to whisper “Teacher’s pet!” in his 
sar. (This taunt was a veiled allusion 
to his position in Florence’s class.) All 
these delinquencies were set down in a 
note from Mr. Murford. Expulsion of 
the little rascal just as this time was, he 
said, inadvisable, for, artistically, the 
boy was a success. Would Florence see 
the transgressor, talk to him, and, if 
possible, prevail over his unregenerate 
nature ? 

Florence read the note carefully, put 
on her charming hat and coat, and was 
leaving the front door to seek and lec- 
ture Billy, when the boy himself, look- 
ing sullen and red-eyed, as if perhaps 
emerging from a maternal collision, 
dived out of his own little house. She 
beckoned to him and coaxed him up- 
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stairs to her den, his unwilling feet 
thudding on the thick carpet behind her. 

“Now, Billy, what is it you don't 
like? Is it the music-lessons, or the 
choir ?” 

“Miss Florence, it’s everything!” 
burst out the young misanthrope. 
“Murford—Mr. Murford—makes me 
sing so many o’ them little crazy, tom- 
fool screeches—‘E-e-e-e-yah!’ an’ ‘La- 
a-a-a-yah!’—that all the boys in the 
block has taken to comin’ under the 
window to guy me—I’ve fit six this 
week a’ready, an’ it ain’t but Thursday. 
I don’t know what will happen when I 
begin on them Ahmens! But that 
ain't the worst. I ain’t stuck on settin’ 
up there on the grand stand, dressed 
like a girl in them scatters an’ scot- 
ters——” 

“Cassocks and cottas, Billy. You 
can talk plainly enough when you 
choose.” Florence could be a trifle se- 
vere when matters of ritual were dis- 
cussed. 

“Yas’m. Cassock. Cotta. Well, I 
ain't stuck on ’em, as I say, but that 
ain’t the worst. You know we're git- 
tin’ ready for a reg’lar field day next 
month—Easter Sunday. Well, Mur— 
Mr. Murford says he’s a-goin’ to give 
me a solo to sing that day; a real, high 
little piece that he’s skeered would split 
Raymond Wood's voice if he tried it. 
Now, Miss Florence, I ain’t no quitter, 
as a rule, but when I think o’ standin’ 
up there to sing by myself, with all them 
swell guys lookin’ at me, I jist git sick 
an’ say: ‘Me fer the street that day!’ 
It’s a real hard piece, too; an’ Murford 
has been so strick, an’ has made me go 
over it so often, that he has kinder 
worked the life outer my voice an’ 
made it sound like wheels er sumpin’.” 

This was, probably, exactly true. 
Florence had sometimes noticed in the 
choirmaster a tendency to overtrain an 
attractive but immature voice. She 
made a mental note of the boy’s com- 
ment, determining to give his teacher a 
hint. Meanwhile, since discipline must 
be upheld, she dealt with Billy by the 
questionable means of strategy. 

“Billy, you say you’re not a quitter? 
Nor a coward? No?” 
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“Who? Me? Nev-er!” 

“You think you could sing the solo 
some kind of way, if you really tried?” 

“T guess so.” 

“Billy, would you take a dare?” 

“Not on your ping-pong!” 

“Then, Billy, I dare you to sing that 
solo!” 

Billy saw the point. The last trace 
of sullenness vanished from his pleas- 
ant, freckled little face, and in its place 
appeared a broad, generous, boyish 
grin. 

“T guiss you've got me there, Miss 
Florence,” he said. “I guiss I'll have 
to try, but don’t you blame me if I 
‘fall down.’ ” 

“One thing more, Billy. Why is it 
that you irritate Mr. Murford and dis- 
tract the choir by fighting or threaten- 
ing a silly boy, who seems able to tease 
you by calling you “Teacher’s pet’?” 

“Gee! I don’t mind his pickin’ on me 
about goin’ to Sunday-school to you. I 
don’t mind his kiddir’ jist because it 
is kiddin’, said Billy, with fine scorn. 
“But he ain’t got no call to drag your 
name into the scrap, an’ that’s w’at I 
want to learn him good an’ quick!” 

Before this knightly spirit Florence 
sat abased. Larger men than Billy had 
fought duels for a like cause, and she 
knew it. She could only thank her 
freckled champion, and ring for choco- 
late and cakes. 

Over these and a lapful of foreign 
photographs: a happy half-hour: was 
spent. Billy, growing confidential over 
his fifth cake, explained why he had 
been absent from two music-lessons. - 

“T wasn’t in no fight, ner follerin’ no 
band, them two times. I was watchin’ 
Old Sal, the scaly old tough! Miss 
Florence, you know all these here 
burglar scares that’s been in the papers 
lately ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Florence, looking with a 
little’ apprehensive shiver at the rings 
and bracelets which she had a way of 
taking off if they irked her, and throw- 
ing down anywhere, on desk or table. 

“Well, they’s five hundred dollars of- 
fered fer informaish’ concernin’ the 
gang that broke into Spiegler Brothers’ 


store last week. (Gee, I wisht I had 
that mon’!) I don’t know w’ether I’m 
on the right track or not, but I sure 
do s’picion that old w’isky-bottle, Sal. 
Me an’ another boy was walkin’ along 
behind her one day not so long ago, and 
she ’uz talkin’ to herself: ‘Rich folks 
got too much, ought to give poor folks 
half!’ She ’uz sayin’ jist that. Do you 
know her, Miss Florence?” 

“She comes here now and then, and 
the maids give her something warm in 
the kitchen. Poor old thing! I’ve al- 
ways thought that if she‘had more hot 
coffee and hot food she would keep 
away from saloons,” said Florence 
dreamily. 

“Yas’m, an’ so does other ladies think 
so, an’ how does the old snake pay yer 
back? Noses around inside your kitch- 
ens an’ lunch-rooms after you’ve done 
eatin’ an’ w’ile the servants is washin’ 
dishes, an’ gives informaish’ to a gang 
of burglars how much real silver yer 
got, an’ how much plated! An’ gits 
her pay in wiisky. Yas, ma’am! Take 
yer tip from me, Miss Florence, an’ 
don’t yer let that old slob come inside 
yer door ag’in.”’ 

Florence, marveling at the shrewd- 
ness and “informaish’”’ of the modern 
child of the city streets, promised, and 
straightway forgot the warning. 

After this things went better with 
Billy’s lessons and rehearsals. Both 
were attended regularly, and the solo, 
with much repetition, became easy. On 
the morning of Easter Sunday, Flor- 
ence drove to church with a happy 
heart. Usually she gave her coachman 
a holiday on Sunday, but this morning 
Mike had been to mass at five o’clock, 
and declared himself ready to serve her 
now; the man was overflowing with 
obligingness, and perhaps with a sly 
pride in seeing his own shining brough- 
am and horses in the Easter church pa- 
rade. It was a perfect day, and Florence, 
herself a silken princess out of a fairy- 
book, wondered how Billy would look 
in his new suit. For Billy, you must 
know, was to appear to her, before put- 
ting on the choral vestments he loathed, 
in Norfolk jacket and bloomer trousers, 
lately placarded, “Nobby for Little 
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Gents,” in Isaacstein’s window. For 
had not Florence herself given Mrs. 
Milligan the nine doijlars and ninety- 
eight cents to purchase these splen- 
dors? ’ 

A less agreeable thought came with 
the sight of a besotted beggar woman 
hunched outside of a fashionable hotel, 
working on the holiday sympathies of 
passers-by. Florence remembered Old 
Sal; the woman had been at the Fara- 
days’ again, and had been admitted by 
Mary, a good-natured maid. “I must 
tell Mary to be just a little bit care- 
ful,’ Florence mused. 

Then she reached the church, but 
here disaster awaited her. A messen- 
ger, watching at the curbstone, said 
that Mr. Murford wished to see her, 
and haled her to his presence. The 
choirmaster, standing at the transept 
door, his black eyes ominously steady, 
uttered these appalling words: 

“Billy has absconded.” 

“Oh, Mr. Murford! 
Where ?” 

“You would better ask ‘Why’? The 
boys adduce stage fright as the cause. 
He shied at that solo from the first—I 
wish to goodness now that I hadn't 
insisted upon his singing it. At any 
rate, he was in the robing-room half 
an hour ago, vested for the chancel; I 
had my back turned, but the boys say 
that he suddenly uttered an exclama- 
tion and rushed into the street, dressed 
just as he was, and he has returned no 
more. And there goes the procession- 
al!” as a bass rumble began to fill the 
church. The overstrained choirmaster 
almost tore his hair. 

“Just one moment before you go. 
What are you going to do about it?” 
pleaded Florence. 

“Do?” snapped the  choirmaster. 
“Suspend Master William Milligan 
from the choir of St. Andrew’s. Even 
if my patience were limitless, there’s 
the example to the other boys to be 
thought of. But nothing cah make up 
for this final offense. Fool—fool that I 
was for taking any risks with the com- 
bination of that scamp and the Easter 
program!” 

The fine service of that morning was 
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torture to Florence Faraday. The pro- 
cession, without Billy, was incomplete 
enough, in her eyes, but the hastily sub- 
stituted solo by Raymond Wood was 
excruciating. Raymond was a prim, 
unimpeachable choir-boy—in fact, a 
“sissy”; and where Billy’s bird-notes 
would have risen, clear and free, Ray- 
mond’s hesitated, and, as Billy said, 
“split.” Stout, prosperous Mr. Fara- 
day, appearing later in the end of his 
pew, noticing his daughter’s compressed 
lips, asked if the fragrance of the flow- 
ers banked along the altar-rail over- 
powered her. Florence shook her head, 
while she determined not to “tell on” 
Billy—then or ever, if she could help. 

When at last she was free to go 
home, she telephoned to a willing as- 
sistant to take charge of her Sunday- 
school mission class at the Easter festi- 
val that afternoon. Florence herself 
felt unable to attend it. A crumb of 
comfort came with a note of apology 
from Mr. Murford, brought by mes- 
senger : 


Sorry I spoke so crossly, but had provoca- 
tion. Find Billy, and if he hasn’t done any- 
thing too dreadful, I'll reinstate him. Per- 
haps he was frightened, poor little blokie! 


However, this crumb failed to sus- 
tain her long. A miserable, discour- 
aged Sunday afternoon ensued. To the 
dejection of a disappointed philanthro- 
pist, was joined the strange yearning of 
a grown woman over a young, un- 
worthy, lawless boy creature, that had 
somehow snuggled into a corner of her 
maternal heart. That Billy should have 
proved a craven, after all! Perhaps 
she had been wrong in trying to cage 
the bird and have its voice drilled in 
the exacting ways of written music. 
Some things are by nature untamable, 
and perhaps Billy, who could sing any- 
thing on earth that he was not taught 
to sing, was one of these. Yet she had 
hoped that he would at least make the 
attempt that Easter day, for her sake. 

Florence paid a little call on Mrs. 
Milligan during the afternoon, and sat 
for awhile lamenting and _ condoling 
with the mother, who was by turns 
frightened and indignant, the while 
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Billy’s Easter dinner frizzled to a crisp 
in the little oven. 

_ Then the girl went back to her room 
and sat there for two more disconsolate 
hours. But at twilight there came a 
whir at the door-bell that made Flor- 
ence’s heart leap, though she could not 
have reasoned why there was promise 
in the sound. She flew to the banister. 
Down in the vestibule a dubious voice, 
that of the butler, a new man, was par- 
leying with a stout, childish voice out- 
side. 

“Jist you go up an’ ast her,” reiter- 
ated the young voice. “She'll see me; 
bet your life she will.” 

Florence fairly fell down the stairs. 

“Oh, Billy! Oh, Billy!” 

The butler retired in bewilderment, 
and some disapproval. 

“It’s me, all right, Miss Florence ; but 
did you ever see sich a sight in yer 
life?” 

Candidly, Florence never had. His 
festival cotta was under his arm, rolled 
into a ball, soiled and torn; his cas- 
sock was splashed with mud; one eye 
was black and the other smeary. 

“T guiss you'll have to let me set 
down, I’m that beat out.” 

Ensconced in a great leather chair, 
with Florence opposite, he proceeded: 

“T know you'll think I’m a born 
tough when I tell you that I run out’n 
the choich, in the first place, to fight 
a boy. It was the old trouble, Miss 
Florence. A boy w’at’s in your Sunday 
class, though not in the choir, come to 
the door of our dressin’-room and made 
a face—like ’iss’—Billy illustrated— 
“and says he: ‘Teacher’s pet!’ I had 
promised you I wouldn’t fight no more 
about that, but my blood got up, an’ I 
couldn’t stand fer it. First I knowed, 
I’s on the street runnin’ after him, 
lickety-split. And you know I must 
’a’ wanted him pretty bad, Miss Flor- 
ence, when I'd go on the street in my 
scatter an’ scotter.” 

“Never mind, Billy. And what hap- 
pened next?” 

“So he dodged up a little alley, an’ I 
chased him, an’ we run spang into a 
little house, jist a shanty, that stood 








there with the door open. An’ who do 
you s’pose was in it?” 

“T can’t imagine.” 
breathless. 

“Tt was Old Sal, as sure as I’m alive! 
An’ with her was men—four men. She 
was tellin’ ’em sumpin’, but when she 
seen me she stopped it,'an’ giv’ a aw- 
ful screech instead. So one o’ the men 
says: ‘Ketch them two little devils, 
they'll hear too much!’ But Sal can’t 
take her eyes off’n me, an’ she says: 
‘This here’s no devil, he’s an altar-boy 
—there’s priests about!’ An’, cross my 
heart, Miss Florence, she got down on 
her knees an’ begun to tell prayers on 
the buttons of her old coat, ’cause she 
ain’t got any beads handy! Fer the 
first time in my life,” said Billy, with 
the tolerance of age and experience, “I 
was kinder sorry fer her.” 

“Go on, Billy,” gasped Florence. 

“So one o’ them men says: ‘Shet yer 
head, Sal—you’re drunk!’ But she 
says: ‘I won't shet it, an’ you won't 
make me, fer I’m the only one that 
kin tell yout how to git into Mr. Fara- 
day’s house to-night!’ before he could 
stop her. So then, while they were 
cursin’ at her, the boy made a sneak for 
the door——” 

“Why, Billy! Did she really say 
that? We must inform the police at 
once!’ Florence started up in alarm, 
moving toward her telephone. 

“Don’t you be skeered, Miss Flor- 
ence. The cops know it,” said Billy 
calmly. “I went to the Fif’ Precink 
Station soon as I could git away, an’ 
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one cop there thought I’s slightly bug 


Florence was 


‘ss 
’specially as I was in my scatter—l’d 
took the scotter off by then. But an- 
other cop said: ‘These street boys 
knows a lot, Rafferty—it won’t hurt us 
to go look into the shanty.’ So I went 
to show ’em the way—had a bully ride 
in the patrol-wagon, w’ich was good, as 
I’d used me last nickel fer car fare. An’ 
they raided the shanty, an’ ’rested 
everybody there, for there they was, on 
account of Old Sal’s being in a bad 
way, an’ said they’d swear out warrants 
w’en they had more time. Bully!” said 
the boy, rubbing his hands in glee. 
“But in the morning, Billy, when you 


























first ran into the little house, why didn’t 
you come away sooner?” 
“ “Why, how could I, Miss Florence, 
when I was kidnaped? The boy that 
I was chasin’ did git away, but I was 
all mixed up in skirts, an’ a man had 
me under his arm, an’ both doors bolted 
in no time. I fit hard, but Sal wouldn’t 
let ’em hurt me, ’cause she thought I’d 
got sumpin’ to do with a priest, an’, 
after the first scrap, they all treated me 
pretty white. They offered me lots to 
eat an’ drink, but I’s skeered they'd 
doped it, and fed most of it to their 
lldog under the table. 
“T thought about the choich, an’ my 
solo, an’ you; an’ man! I was achin’ 
to git away! At last, when they was 
all pretty full, I thought of a way. I 
im’tated a p'lice whistle, like it come 
from outside—one o’ my best stunts, 
you know, Miss Florence—an’ yells 
out: ‘There’s the cops a-comin’!’ An’ 
in the ixcitement, I unbolted the door 
just a crack, an’ flew. An’ as they’s 
the same gang that broke into Spieg- 
ler’s, I’m a-goin’ to-morrer to claim my 
five hundred plunks—if you'll go ‘long 
with me.’ 
“To identify you, dear? Of course I 
will, though we may have to take one 
of those policemen with us, too, to 
swear what you have done. You have 
acted like a little adventurer, and saved 
my father’s property and mine, and |] 
hope you will get the reward. But 
what will you do with all that money, 
my child? Surely you were joking 
about buying a motor-car or a business 
enterprise? Let me put some more 
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money with yours, and have you nicely 
educated—-maybe in music-——” 

“Huh!” said Billy, rather shortly. 
“T thought I'd git into a easier biz than 
singin’!”” Then, seeing that his patron 
saint, Florence, was hurt, he did the 
most childish-looking thing that Flor- 
ence had ever seen him do—and yet 
Billy was not in a childish mood. 
Hitching across the hall in his binding 
cassock, he buried his face in her lap. 

“No, no, I was jist a-foolin’!” he 
cried. “I wouldn’t go back on Mur- 
ford, ner you, ner the choir, fer the 
woild! I'll sing me solo to-night, after 
I’ve had a wash and a snack, if some- 
body’ll lend me some cleaner duds’n 
these.” And, in fact, that evening he 
kept his promise, and never sang with 
more seraphic tones. 

“Billy,” said Florence pathetically, 
“think twice before you promise me to 
keep on with your music. It is, as you 
say, a hard ‘biz.’ ” 

“Gee!” said the boy, with the hoarse 
voice and lingo of the underworld of 
which he had been a part on that day, 
but with compensation to Florence in 
the sincerity of his accent, “I’m good 
fer a try, at least, jist to please you, 
Miss Florence. I ain’t stuck on de 
bloomin’ music, but I am on you!” 

For the first time in his adventurous 
career, little Billy had met with the 
force of chivalry, which is able to tame 
wilder things than boys and bobolinks. 
Where authority and art had been set 
at naught, he yielded himself, a willing 
knight, in the service of his incompara- 
ble lady. 








Editorial Note 


The serial story by Horace Annesley Vachell, the first 
instalment of which begins on the opposite page, is one which the 
publishers of AINSLEE’s believe will be the most sensational event 
in the magazine world in 1907. 

More than a year ago attempts were made to secure the 
rights of his new novel which was to follow that striking book 
‘The Face of Clay.’’ At that time, Mr. Vachell was one of the 
first fifteen authors of England, estimating by the sales of his 
previous books. Before copy was delivered he had risen to a place 
among the first ten, and to-day he is one of the first five. 

Competent judges here and in England who have read ‘‘ Her 
Son,’’ believe that its equal has not been produced during the last 
twenty years. There is no doubt that this new story will be the 
most talked-of book in Great Britain when it is published in 1907. 
It is bound to arouse discussion. 

In conception this story is one of extraordinary originality 
and at the same time consummately perfect in construction. There 
are some wonderful situations all through it, inevitably logical 
developments of both plot and characters, situations that will 
produce the most profound tmpressions upon the reader, not only 
because of their dramatic power but also because of the moral 
elevation and purity of Dorothy’s character and the forcefulness of 
Gasgoyne. In human interest it surpasses any of the fiction of the 
present generation, and in literary craftsmanship it places the author 
on a level with Mrs. Humphry Ward, Edith Wharton, and Robert 
Hichens. 
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CHAPTER I. 


FTER she had parted 
from Gasgoyne, Dor- 
othy Fairfax walked 
back to her tiny 
house in Oakley 
Street, reaching Al- 
bert Bridge just two 
minutes after leaving 
Battersea Park. 

Half-way across she paused, looking 

back, smiling and faintly blushing, be- 

cause she could see the trees beneath 
whose discreet shade her lover had 
kissed her with a parting injunction to 
scurry home before the rain fell. Over- 
head, a black, thunderous cloud ob- 
scured the radiance of a July after- 
noon; and the air, like the water in the 
river, seemed to flow sluggishly and in 
eddies, as if driven by opposing forces. 
Dorothy noticed that the tide had be- 
gun to ebb, and this stirred in her for 
the thousandth time a vague pleasant 
melancholy, and the sense of the rhythm 
of things—the systole and diastole of 
nature’s heart. Her reflections were 
scattered by a tremendous clap of thun- 
der, which shook the bridge. The foot- 
passengers quickened their pace, glan- 
cing up with eyes dazed by the glare 
of the lightning. It was certain that in 

a moment the rain would come down 
with tropical violence. Dorothy lifted 
a well-hung skirt, and began to run. 
More than one woman watched her 
with envy, more than one man with 
surprise and delight, as she sped swift- 
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ly and smoothly on, running with the 
ease and grace of Atalanta. Not that 
she was a beauty. Her features were 
irregular, challenging interest rather 
than admiration. But her air of sanity 
and health—the bright hair, the fine 
skin, the clear eyes—appealed irresisti- 
bly. Below this charming surface and 
slightly obscured by .it lay a certain 
authority and decisiveness not in the 
least aggressive or masculine, but dis- 
tinctly feminine and modern—the look 
of the capable woman who knows that 
a definite place in the world has been 
assigned to her. 

“Oh, you nymph!” muttered an 
actor, meeting her vivid glance as she 
flashed by him. 

She caught the murmur, and smiled. 
Huge drops of rain were pattering 
down upon beautiful new hat. 
Through her ‘hin linen dress she could 
feel the lashing shower. Truly she 
was a nymph flying from a force which 
alrea ly had overtaken her. Inevitably, 
so she reflected; she would be drenched 
through and through before she 
reached the Middlesex shore. Real- 
izing this, she stopped running, and 
allowed herself to be entertained by the 
spectacle about her. More than half 
the people on the bridge were panic- 
stricken by the lightning. A second 
clap, even louder than the first, pro- 
voked a howl of terror from a stout 
young woman who was carrying a baby 
on one arm and dragging a child of 
five by the other. Both baby and child, 
seized with the contagion of fear, 
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howled also. The bridge rocked, 
groaning and travailing, like a creature 
in mortal anguish. 

“Dear, dear!” sobbed the young 
woman. “Ain’t this awful?” 

The question, addressed to none in 
particular, was flung to the wind, 
which whirled it on to Dorothy, to- 
gether with a tall hat belonging to an 
elderly gentleman. Dorothy stopped 
both. As the elderly gentleman re- 
trieved his hat with mumbled thanks, 
Dorothy answered the young woman’s 
question. 

“Tt is not awful,” she said with au- 
thority. “The storm is at least half 
a mile away. Let me carry that baby— 
you are positively dead beat.” 

With a firm hand she took the baby 
from the astonished mother and 
soothed it. The rain streamed down so 
thickly that neither bank of the river 
was visible from the center of the long 
bridge. 

“We may as well take it easy,” said 
Dorothy. “I’m soaking, and so are 
you.” 

The stout young woman glanced at 
her purple plush dress, and then at 
Dorothy’s pink linen frock. 

“T nearly killed myself a-runnin’,” 
she gasped. “But it’s done for. Four 
and tenpence a yard, too! Keep up, 
car’n’t yer?” She jerked the child’s 
arm. “An’, look ’ere, if yer stop yer 
noise and be’ave yerself, I'll see that 
the thunder an’ lightnin’ don’t strike 
yer dead.” 

The child stopped sobbing. Dor- 
othy laughed, but not unsympatketical- 
ly. Then, noting the misery with which 
her companion regarded the purple 
plush garment, she added softly: “My 
hat cost me two guineas; and I can’t 
afford another this summer. We must 
grin and bear it.” 

“IT never was one o’ the grinnin’ 
ones,” retorted the stout young wom- 
an; “and I can an’ do say: ‘God’s will 
be done;’ but the rain might have held 
off till I’d got into a bus. My! there 
is goes agine.” 

This, however, was the last clap. 
The storm passed on down the river, 





leaving a delightful fragrance and 
freshness behind it. The sun blazed 
out, transmuting all things from lead 
to gold—the barges on the Surrey side 
looked as if newly painted and var- 
nished—the houses along the Chelsea 
embankment suffused a sort of rosy 
radiance. 

“Yer’ve been very kind, ma’am,” 
said the stout young woman, as she 
took the baby from Dorothy’s arms, 
“and it’s queer how biby took to yer, 
seein’ as she allus is so perticler with 
stryngers. I dare say yer’ve one or 
two of yer own?” 

“No,” said Dorothy, with a slight 
blush. “I’m unmarried.” 

“T beg pardon, miss, I’m sure, but I 
did tyke yer fer a merried lidy. An’ 
the w’y yer handled the kid———” 

“T am very fond of children,” said 
Dorothy. ‘“Good-by.” 

They parted at the end of the bridge. 
Dorothy walked down Oakley Street 
till she came to her own house. She 
unlocked the front door with a latch- 
key, smiling with satisfaction, because 
it was so delightful to find herself at 
home. Within five minutes she had 
slipped out of her wet things and into 
a dry frock, in the bosom of which 
she fastened a fine rose—one of a bunch 
which Gasgoyne had sent. that morning 
with a note saying that he would be in 
Battersea Park at four. 

She sank into an easy chair, giving 
herself up to the thought of her lover, 
evoking his image, hearing his deep 
voice, which had thrilled her from the 
first moment they had met. Always 
Dorothy had known that such a man 
would come into her life, and that when 
he came she would recognize him in- 
stantly with no absurd, semi-savage 
flutterings and doubtings, but sanely, 
joyously, triumphantly. 

Long ago, her father and teacher, the 
famous doctor, had predicted what 
would come to pass. She could hear 
his kindly voice, with its attractive, 
penetrating intonations, saying: “My 
dear Doll, your mate is looking for 
you, and I’m training you to know him 
when you meet him.” 

The training, according to her moth- 
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er’s relations—the Helminghams, of 
East Anglia—had been thorough, per- 
haps, but peculiar. George Fairfax 
had taught his daughter much of what 
he knew concerning the human body, 
and nearly all that he surmised con- 
cerning the human mind. The Helm- 
inghams were too well-bred to indict 
George Fairfax’s methods, but they 
told East Anglia that things would 
have been very different if Dorothy’s 
mother had survived Dorothy’s birth. 

Lying back in her chair, sensible of 
the peace and freshness which succeed 
a storm, Dorothy reflected for the thou- 
sand and first time that her father 
would have approved of Dick Gas- 
goyne as a son-in-law. 

“Wouldn’t he, Solomon?” 

Solomon, the Yorkshire tyke 
named because he was the most intelli- 
gent person in dogdom—assented with 
enthusiasm. Solomon had not accom- 
panied his mistress to Battersea Park, 
because he knew, none better, the hu- 
miliation of playing gooseberry, but 
being, as has been said, superhumanly 
intelligent, he quite understood that 
Dick Gasgoyne was as necessary to 
Dorothy’s happiness as he was himself. 

Had you asked Solomon for an opin- 
ion, he would have told you that in 
Dorothy met, and were fused, two 
extremes: the modern and the primi- 
tive maiden, an admirable combination 
of complex and simple. The Arcadian 
type, too often exasperatingly stupid, 
and yet so delightfully serene, had been 
reproduced with a mentality essentially 
urban. Nevertheless, first and last, she 
represented all that wifehood and moth- 
erhood may include. 

She herself was conscious of this. 
Indeed, till the moment of his death 
(which had come with appalling sud- 
denness), Dorothy’s future as wife and 
mother had been a subject of never- 
failing interest® between father and 
daughter. George Fairfax spoke of 
love candidly, and yet with absolute 
delicacy as an _ all-compelling force, 
which, directed aright, must work for 
good. Of the evil of such a power 
abused, he had intended to speak also 
when Dorothy became older, but he 
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died before time gave him the oppor- 
tunity. 

After his death she went to live with 
the Helminghams, her mother’s people. 
George Fairfax left behind him a great 
reputation, but a small fortune—suffi- 
cient to bring in some five or six hun- 
dred a year to Dorothy. He might 
have saved a plum, at least, but he 
had never learned to say “No” to the 
pitiful appeals of poverty and pain. 

Sir Augustus Helmingham, M. P., 
J. P., and a baronet of James the 
First’s creation, had almost everything 
which this world can give except a 
sense of humor. This was not missed 
either in East Anglia or in Portman 
Square, but it made an enormous dif- 
ference to Dorothy. Ultimately, it 
drove her to Oakley Street. She could 
never forget her uncle’s first words 
after her father’s death, spoken in that 
father’s consulting-room, beneath the 
very chamber where he was lying dead. 
Sir Augustus, let it be said, had come 
to town in almost undignified haste; 
he sincerely wished to do the really 
right thing; he was grieved he felt 
paternal; but he made a sad mess of it. 

“My dear child”’—Dorothy was sob- 
bing in his arms—“I can put myself in 
your place. I know exactly how you 
feel”—Sir Augustus had used this 
serviceable phrase to mothers bereaved 
of children, and even to children who 
had lost beloved dolls—‘‘but you must 
dry your eyes and endeavor to turn this 
affliction to your spiritual profit.” 

And then Dorothy had laughed. 

Sir Augustus dismissed the laugh 
with the charitable explanation: hys- 
teria—but it rang shockingly in his 
ears—it indicated want of balance. He 
met the emergency with practical com- 
mon sense. 

“T prescribe a glass of port wine at 
once.” 

And again Dorothy had laughed! 

The next two years were spent in 
East Anglia and Portman Square. 
Dorothy never failed to speak warmly 
of the kindness shown to her by both 
uncle and aunt, but she knew from the 
first that she was a stranger within 
their gates—alien not to their affection, 
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but, what is nearly as hard to bear, 
their inherited customs and traditions. 
There was a place prepared, a very 
large and comfortable place, delight- 
fully furnished, guaranteed to suit the 
average young gentlewoman, but, un- 
happily, a misfit for Dorothy. 

“We don’t quite understand you,” 
murmured Lady Helmingham. 

“You make me feel a beast,” said 
Dorothy ruefully, “because I do un- 
derstand you, Aunt Charlotte, and it 
doesn’t seem fair that you shouldn’t 
understand me. I’m a sort of Wonder- 
ful Puzzle Fifteen to you, I know.” 

“You are, my dear,” the lady sighed; 
“and I suppose that’s the end of it.” 

“T fear it’s just the beginning. Uncle 
Augustus and you must let me dree 
my ain weird. I think I should like 
to become a hospital nurse.” 

“Dorothy !” 

“If there were vivandiéres in our 
army : 

“My child, pray don’t joke about 
such serious matters.” 

“T am_not joking, Aunt Charlotte. It 
is your Guty to reflect what a shocking 
example I am to your Amy.” 

“Really, Dorothy——” 

“Really and truly. Amy under- 
studies me already. In fact, thinking 
for you, for Amy, and for myself, I 
have summed up the situation in one 
word—budge!” 

“Budge ?” 

“Do a bunk, as the boys put it.” 

“If you would be less—er—flip- 
pant——” 

Dorothy took her aunt’s hand; then, 
bending down, she kissed the protest- 
ing, querulous, kindly face. 

“T am sorry,” she whispered. “But 
why shouldn’t I paddle my—I mean, 
don’t you think that, under all the cir- 
cumstances”—unconsciously there was 
a very capital imitation of Sir Atigus- 
tus—“it might be wiser for me to go?” 

“To go—where ?” 

“T have thought of a flat. Solomon 
and I would be quite happy in a flat.” 

“In a flat? Twenty-five years ago 
few spinsters, young or old, dared to 
live in flats. Solomon and you? 
Apropos, Dorothy, I wish you had 
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given your terrier a more suitable 
name. People draw the most absurd 
inferences. Only yesterday, dear Lady 
Winterbotham asked me if Solomon 
was a corinection of ours.” 

“T hope you said he was your darling 
nephew.” 

“T had to explain. As for your living 
alone in a flat sé 
“T am never alone with Solomon.” 

“Your uncle would say—impossi- 
ble!” 

“Surely not that?” 

“You, a mere chit of a girl, not yet 
twenty, with a flat of your own——” 

“In, not with. I object to the 
‘with,’ although originally you sug- 
gested that I should.” 

“T suggested—what ?” 

“That I should marry and live with 
a flat.” 

“Are you speaking of Lord Ips- 
wich ?” 

“Certainly. Everybody called him 
‘It? at Eton and Oxford. Poor ‘it!’ 
Before he honored me with his atten- 
tions, all of you spoke of him as a 
flat.” 

“He is very much in love with you, 
and has been admirably brought up. 
He would never give a wife a moment’s 
uneasiness. And some young men——’” 
Aunt Charlotte resolutely shut her lips, 
and glanced down her aristocratic nose. 

“As for Teddy Ipswich,” said Dor- 
othy, with slightly heightened color, “I 
will use uncle’s and your word—impos- 
sible !”” 

No more was said upon this occa- 
sion, but the word “budge” became an 
obsession to Dorothy. Other men 
were charmed by her pleasant looks 
and intelligence, but, in the end, each 
and all were condemned as impossible. 
Then Dick Gasgoyne appeared. 

Dick—who had just returned from 
the Russian-Turkish War—lived in 
Grub Street, upon the money which he 
could persuade appreciative editors to 
give in exchange for his “stuff.” Dick 
appeared in Portman Square with 
proper credentials. Sir Augustus and 
Lady Helmingham begged to have the 
honor of Mr. Richard Gasgoyne’s 
company upon the 25th of May. In 
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a corner of the card was the word 
Dancing. The card was intended for 
Richard Gasgoyne, of the Coldstream, 
and it was Lady Helmingham’s mis- 
fortune, not her fault, that the paste- 
board was misdirected (by a secretary 
paid to look out names and addresses 
in a directory) to a club instead of 
Chelsea Barracks. 

Richard Gasgoyne the Wrong ac- 
cepted Richard Gasgoyne the Right’s 
invitation, which is, after all, the mar- 
row of the matter. 

He came to Portman Square in a 
bus, believing himself to be an honored 
guest, and he was received as such, for 
Lady Helmingham had never met the 
Coldstreamer. As Dick mounted the 
fine flight of stairs, at the head of which 
stood his bediamoned hostess, he chal- 
lenged attention by reason of his face 
and stature. Lady Helmingham 
blinked when his name fell loudly upon 
her ear. She has confessed that she 
was dazzled. And at once she pre- 
sented Apollo to her niece, Dorothy 
Fairfax. Dick looked keenly at Dor- 
othy and asked for a dance. Before 
that dance—and it happened to be the 
second—was over, Dorothy had been 
put into possession of the facts. She 
had heard of the Coldstreamer, and this 
was not he. Dick, who had Cesarean 
attributes, attacked boldly. He was 
enchanted with Dorothy, and this splen- 
did entertainment had the additional 
attraction of an adventure. When 
Lady Helmingham had welcomed him 
so effusively with a flying allusion to 
his dear mother, or dear aunt, Dick 
grasped the situation. 

“I’m here under false pretenses,’ he 
told Dorothy. 

“You are,’ she admitted, rather 
gaspingly, for they had danced the 
valse through without stopping. “I 
was told you were a shocking perform- 
er. I suppose the standard is high in 
the Guards.” 

“T’m not in the Guards,” said Dick. 

“Surely you are Mr. Richard Gas- 
goyne.,” 

“? am," 

“Then 

“Tt will take some time to tell.” 
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“Hardly anybody has come yet. Tell 
a.” 

Dick told it, and the story lost noth- 
ing in the telling, for already he was a 
practised teller of tales. Like a true 
artist, he made the interest of his tale 
cumulative, and, when he finished, 
Dorothy was athirst for more. 

“Is that all?” 

“Nearly all; naturally, I have left 
out some.” 

Afterward the careless words came 
back to Dorothy. He had left out 
“some.” What she knew, however, 
must be made known to the reader. 
Dick was the son of a country parson, 
who had pinched himself sorely to send 
his boy to Winchester and Oxford. 
The Gasgoyne in the Coldstream ap- 
peared to be a second cousin. 

“T’ve not met him,” said Dick, with 
engaging candor. “They tell me he’s 
a bit of an ass. It’s a fact that I’ve cut 
my swell relations.” 

“That is better than their cutting 
you,” said Dorothy. 

“Exactly”’—he was delighted with 
her reply. “You see, I wasn’t going to 
sponge on them, and when my father 
died, I found myself without a rap. I 
had to leave Oxford and earn my bread 
and butter.” 

“T am sure you earned it.” 

“As to that—well, I’m not one to 
count ‘the billows past,’ but I have 
dined and supped off a ha’penny bun— 
very satisfying buns. Now, I’m all 
right.” 

Details were then forthcoming about 
his work—the work of a journalist. 
The minutes flew while Dick talked 
and Dorothy listened. He asked for 
and was accorded another dance. 
Dorothy introduced him to half a dozen 
girls. You may: be sure that the young 
fellow enjoyed himself vastly well, but 
he waited with impatience for his sec- 
ond dance with Dorothy. Meantime, 
Lady Helmingham had discovered that 
a mistake had been made. 

“Tt seems,” she whispered to her 
niece, “that this very charming-looking 
young man is not in the Coldstreams.” 

“He is a cousin,’ Dorothy replied. 
“The card went to the wrong address.” 
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“A cousin—ah! It doesn’t matter. 
He seems to be enjoying himself, my 
dear.” 

Lad 4 - 

He is the sort of man who can get 
satisfaction out of ha’penny buns,” 


Dorothy murmured. The allusion was 
wasted upon the good aunt, who had 
other matters to attend to. Dorothy 
was whisked away by an admirable 
dancer, but he valsed less smoothly 
than Richard Gasgoyne. 

When the second dance was over, 
the mischief had been done. The pair 
sat out the interval and the following 
lancers, Dorothy told her story. 
When Dick learned that she was her 
father’s daughter, his face beamed. 

“You must be the right sort,” he 
muttered. 

“Thanks.” 

“But it’s rather queer that you should 
be Lady Helmingham’s niece.” 

“T’m sure she thinks so,” 
Dorothy. 

“You have ambitions other than—— 
he indicated the sparkling crowd. 

“Ambitions? Yes.” 

“Tf one might venture to ask—— 

“But of course you may ask 
It is so unintelligent not to ask. I’ve 
asked you a:score of questions, haven’t 
I? Well, my great ambition at present 
is to live in a flat?” 

“Alone ?” 

“With Solomon.” 

“Solomon aid 

“My terrier.” 

“Oh, your terrier.” Dick laughed. 
“T should like to meet Solomon.” 

“That goes without saying. I'll 
ask him if he will let me present you.” 

“When ?” 

His face grew very serious; her eyes 
fell before him. 

“And where ?” 

“This is very flattering to Solo- 
mon.” 

“T am dying to have the honor of his 
acquaintance. Time and place, please.” 

She considered, puckering up her 
brows. Dick adumbrated, so to speak, 
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future greatness by the boldness and 
ability with which he confronted the 
first serious obstacle. 





“IT might drop in to lunch,” he sug- 
gested. 

“To lunch?” Dorothy put up her 
fan to conceal an amazed smile. 

“Why not? I’m sure Lady Helming- 


ham would rise to the occasion, 
ra 

“Tf——?” 

“If I threw an alluring fly——” 


She eyed him with a slightly differ- 
ent expression. He was presenting the 
enterprising journalist, and Dorothy 
told herself that he had chosen the 
right profession. She realized, with a 
curious conviction, that he was certain 
to succeed. At any rate, she showed 
herself willing to indicate the right kind 
of fly. 

“Lady Helmingham is very inter- 
ested in—bazaars. She will have an 
art stall at the Albert Hall next week. 
If you are asked to lunch, I think I can 
answer for Solomon. He has a most 
unapostolic intolerance of fools, but he 
always recognizes and welcomes abil- 
ity.” 

Dick got his invitation to luncheon. 
When the crowds had thinned after 
supper, the young man approached his 
hostess, who held out her hand, think- 
ing that he wished to say “good night.” 

“I’m not going on to the duchess’,” 
said Dick genially, “partly because I’ve 
not been asked, and partly because this 
is much too charming to leave. I came 
up to say that when you aimed at a 
falcon and hit a crow, it was very lucky 
for the crow.” 

“If you have had a pleasant eve- 
ning———” 

“T have, I have. By the way, I am 
told that you are taking a stall at the 
bazaar to be held in the Albert Hall. 
You mustn’t think that I’m in a hurry 
to discharge my obligations, but, as I 
understand that yours is an art stall, 
perhaps you would let me send you a 
couple of water-color drawings.” 

“This is very nice of you, Mr. Gas- 
goyne.”’ 

“The only thing’—his tone be- 
came deprecating—‘“is, are they good 
enough? Perhaps you would let me 
bring them here to show you. And I 


know several artists; in so good a cause 
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I think I might persuade one or two to 
contribute.” 

“Tf you would—my stall, I fear, will 
be rather bare. You are very kind.” 

“Not at all. I am really interested 
in——-” he broke off suddenly, and 
added in a different tone: “Shall I 
bring you what I can find next Sunday 
afternoon ?” 

“Tf you have no better engagement, 
won't you come to luncheon? My 
niece says you were in Plevna.” 

He hesitated, as if he were mentally 
glancing ‘at an engagement-book. In 
reality, he was reflecting, not without a 
qualm, how easily his guileless fish had 
been hooked. 

“With the greatest pleasure,” he re- 
plied. 


Upon the following Sunday, Dick 
was introduced to Solomon. Dorothy 
had told herself that Solomon’s instinct 
was infallible. If he liked Apollo, her 
own judgment would be fortified. If, 
as so often happened, Solomon mani- 
fested indifference or antipathy to the 
stranger, why, then, Dorothy’s merely 
feminine predilection would need 
amendment and modification. Really, 
it was an ordeal for Gasgoyne, because 
Solomon, as has been said, was so very 
particular, so hypercritical. But the 
interview began and ended triumphant- 
ly. Gasgoyne was acclaimed unmis- 
takably as the right sort. 

Within a week Dick and Dorothy 
were engaged. The word “Cesarean” 
(already used) describes Dick’s meth- 
ods so adequately that we are justified 
in skipping details. The young fellow 
was born under some happy conjunc- 
tion of Venus and Mars. He carried 
high places by storm, although, like the 
illustrious Julius, he never disregarded 
the necessity of preparation. But when 
he moved, he moved swiftly—when he 
struck, he struck hard. 

He had the audacity to call upon Sir 
Augustus and submit, without any 
groveling, his claims to be received in 
East Anglia and Portman Square as a 
nephew-in-law! Sir Augustus listened 
courteously, and asked for information 
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concerning settlements—adding civilly: 
“Perhaps, Mr. Gasgoyne, you would 
prefer to give me the names of your 
solicitors. Mine are Silkstone and 
Limpet, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 

“T,” said Dick, “am my own solicitor. 
As for settlements, Sir Augustus, I 
propose to settle on your niece every- 
thing I have.” 

Half a dozen questions revealed the 
fact that “everything” stood for a 
stout, well-muscled body and an active, 
sanguine mind. 

“T am earning about four hundred a 
year,” said Dick; “and my income is 
steadily increasing. With what Miss 
Fairfax has we shall do very well; very 
well indeed.’ 

“T can consent to no engagement be- 
tween yourself and my niece,” replied 
Sir Augustus frigidly. 

Soon after Dick withdrew. Let it be 
added that he accepted defeat with a 
gallant smile, not without its effect on 
the baronet. When the door of the li- 
brary closed, Sir Augustus—who had 
hunted in his youth—muttered to him- 
self: “The fellow is a thruster.” Then 
he rang the bell, and said to the butler 
that he wished to have a few minutes’ 
conversation with Miss Fairfax. 

What followed was described by 
Dorothy in one word: “Ructions.” 

The young lady refused to give up 
her lover. Sir Augustus and Lady 
Helmingham instructed the servants 
that they were “not at home” to Mr. 
Richard Gasgoyne; and the atmosphere 
in the big town house became very 
chilly. For the baronet was one of 
those benefactors who undo thoughtful 
and kind actions with thoughtless and 
unkind words. With how steadier and 
purer a flame the torch of gratitude 
would burn were it not so often blown 
upon by gusty verbosity on the part of 
those who have lighted it. Sir Au- 
gustus would send a poor kinsman a 
handsome check, or devote much time 
to secure him a billet, but, having done 
these good deeds, he would assume 
henceforward the right to dictate to, to 
sneer at, and to play the deuce general- 
ly with his beneficiary. Indeed, it could 
be said of him that the persons who 
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owed him most were the ones who liked 
him least. 

In July, Dorothy took possession of 
a wee house in Oakley Street, and the 
announcement of her engagement and 
forthcoming marriage appeared in the 
Morning Post. Dorothy was now of 
age, and her own mistress, to use a 
ridiculously false phrase. She had not 
many friends, caring little for smart 
society, but more than one offered her 
sanctuary, entreated her, indeed, to 
face herself and her romantic love- 
affairs in discreet hands. Moira Cur- 
ragh, an Irish countess, wrote: 


Dear Dott: An Englishman’s house may 
be his castle (or his dungeon), but an Irish 
woman’s home is a hotel for her friends. 
Come to me at once, my Juliet. 


But Dorothy took her own line amid 
a chorus of protestation from every- 
body except Dick. A sub-editorship of 
a rising daily newspaper had _ been 
promised him. The wedding-day had 
been named. After a brief honeymoon, 
the pair would return to Oakley Street. 

Having passed the Rubicon, Dorothy 
gave herself up to being rapturously 
happy. Her own testimony is ample on 
this point. She invented a word to ex- 
press her condition. “I walladge,” she 
wrote to Lady Curragh, whose home 
was a hotel for her friends. ‘Wal- 
ladge,” she pointed out, was a combina- 
tion of “wallow” and “stodge.” She 
had stuffed herself with happiness, and 
in what she could not consume she wal- 
lowed. Happiness is so essentially ab- 
stract that any concrete presentment of 
it must be more or less inaccurate and 
misleading. But it is necessary to give 
an impression, at least, of what took 
place during this memorable month of 
July. During the day Dorothy ran- 
sacked curiosity-shops in search of fur- 
niture suitable to what Dick called the 
Doll’s House. The massive mahogany 
early Victorian chairs and tables and 
sideboards belonging to George Fair- 
fax had been sold, but his colored 
prints and engravings, his water-color 
drawings, his books and china had re- 
mained Dorothy’s most precious pos- 
sessions. It was not easy to find things 
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good enough to form a background to 
these, but what a delightful quest! 
Half of each afternoon was spent with 
Dick, generally, upon the river. He 
had his work, and he was working 
hard, but he came to Dorothy each day 
looking as fit and fresh as she did. 
If she “walladged,” so did he. Solo- 
mon’s nose, it is true, was out of joint, 
but he carried a stiff tail, and his knee 
action was universally admired. After 
all, he had his mornings with Doro- 
thy, and not an article in the Doll’s 
House was bought unless it were high- 
ly commended by this canine connois- 
seur. 

When the sun shone radiantly, when, 
alone in Dick’s punt, in some shady 
backwater of the Thames, the lovers 
listened to the hum of the bees among 
the willows, and the soft lapping of the 
stream as it glided by, Dorothy won- 
dered how long the idyl would last. 
It seemed amazing that Dick should be 
so exactly right, so satisfying, and so 
different from other men whom she had 
known. One day she said softly: 

“Dick, you make love so nicely that 
one is driven to the conclusion that 
you've had a lot of practise.” 

“T have,” he replied. “Of course,” 
he hastened to add, ‘it was make-be- 
lieve, not the real thing,. but I learned 
a wrinkle or two.” . 

“And you got a wrinkle or two,” 
said Dorothy, eying certain faint lines 
about his eyes and forehead. Her 
glance, so steady, so passionate, and so 
pure, brought the blood to his cheeks. 
Shamefacedly, he opened his lips to 
speak, and then, as suddenly, closed 
them. 

“What were you going to say?” she 
whispered, touching his hair with her 
fingers. They were sitting side by side 


‘at the bottom of a red-cushioned punt. 


Dick had been reading aloud his latest 
—and of course his best—short story. 
He threw the MS. to the end of the 
punt, and captured her straying fingers, 
holding them tightly in his. 
“Dorothy,” he replied gravely, “you 
have been very generous. I feel as if 
no man ever knew the girl he loved 
quite so well as I know you. My God! 
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what an education this last month has 
been to me!” 

“And to me,” she echoed. 

“And I’’—his voice trembled—“have 
not been so generous. There are bits 
—ugly bits—in my lifé which I may 
show to you some day, but not now.” 

“Why not now?” 

“T have had a tough time of it, dear” 
—he felt the sympathetic pressure of 
her hand in his—‘and I have come in 
contact with pitch: one can’t say more 
to such a girl as you, but it is enough, 
isn’t it? You understand? You are 
not a prude. And when you touched 
me that first evening I became clean. 
You must believe that.” 

“Ves,” she said steadily. “I believe 
that.” 

He raised her hand and kissed it, but 
he did not kiss her lips. Afterward she 
remembered this, when speech was 
forced upon both of them. 

Upon the day when Dorothy was 
caught in the storm upon Battersea 
Bridge, we left her, it will be remem- 
bered, in an armchair chewing the cud 
of sweet reminiscence. Nearly a fort- 
night had passed since that particular 
talk between Dick and herself, in which 
so much that was vital to both of them 
had been left unsaid. Upon these 
things left unsaid Dorothy had pon- 
dered not a little. She hoped and be- 
lieved that Dick’s youth had not been 
as the youth of some men she had met. 
But in any case—and here, of course, 
she was predicating against the un- 
knowable—in any case, he loved her 
and she loved him, and they were 
young and strong, and able to sur- 
mount obstacles. The present was 
theirs and the future. Was it not fatu- 
ous to speculate at haphazard concern- 
ing the past? She put the question to 
Solomon, who was lying upon the car- 
pet in front of her, staring at her with 
his keen, shrewd eyes. 

“You have never cried over spilt 
milk, Solomon.” . 

Solomon got up, stretched himself, 
yawned—his manners were not always 
those of Louis XIV.—and - said 
“Wouf-f-f,” very contemptuously. 

“If I broke the ten commandments 
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over and over again, you would love 
me just as much, wouldn’t you?” 

Solomon wagged his tail and winked. 
He was not a good tyke, and never pre- 
tended to be. Had he not tried to mur- 
der Amy Helminzham’s pug because 
Dorothy had taken that spoiled darling 
for a walk? Was he not a confirmed 
poacher, a harrier of respectable cats, 
a thief even? 

“But spilt milk leaves a horrid stain, 
Solomon. You know it does.” 

Solomon deliberately turned his 
back, lay down, and put his nose be- 
tween his paws. He was pretending to 
go to sleep, because this sort of con- 
versation bored him. 

Dorothy felt herself to be rebuked, 
but Dick’s past seemed to beckon to her 
out of Dick’s eyes. She stared at his 
photograph which stood upon the man- 
telpiece. Once she had vowed that she 
would never marry a dark man. Gas- 
goyne was very dark. He had that 
white, clear skin so seldom seen in 
England, and black hair, brows, and 
lashes. Had his eyes been dark, he 
would, unquestionably, have looked 
foreign, too Italian, but his eyes were 
a Saxon blue, and his features were 
also Saxon, firmly molded and square. 

Afterward, she sometimes wondered 
whether Gasgoyne’s past would have 
come to her as it did, had she not, so 
to speak, put herself into rapport with 
it by constant thought concerning it. 
For she had come to this conclusion: 
she wished to know. We are going a 
little too fast, but it is, perhaps, expe- 
dient to admit now that without this 
previous preparation of the soil, the 
seed might never have taken root. Fall- 
ing upon a hard, smooth surface of in- 
nocence or ignorance or indifference, a 
gust of natural indignation would have 
blown it away. 

As Dorothy stared at the portrait, 
her maid entered. Susan Judkins had 
been an old and valued servant of 
George Fairfax, and Dorothy’s nurse. 
In Oakley Street she acted as maid and 
parlor maid. 

“Well, Susan?” 

“A young person to see you, Miss 
Dorothy.” 
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“From the dressmaker?’ Young 
persons from dressmakers and milliners 
were frequent visitors at the Doll’s 
House during this month of July. 

Susan—everybody else called her 
Mrs. Judkins—shut the door with an 
air of mystery, and, approaching close 
to Dorothy, lowered her head and voice. 

“She don’t look as if she came from 
any respectable place. Her name is— 
Miss Crystal Wride.” 

“I wonder what she wants. Is she 
young ?” 

“Quite old enough to know better, | 
should say.” 

“Pretty ?” 

Susan Judkins sniffed, but she was 
honest. 

“Men would call her that,” she ad- 
mitted. 

“Show her in!” 

Susan sniffed again, but obeyed, 
knowing that it was useless to combat 
her mistress’ whims. Miss Crystal 
Wride entered, staring defiantly first 
at Susan and then at Dorothy. With 
her came an odor of cheap scent and 
damp clothes. 

At the same moment, Solomon, 
bristling with rage, began to growl. 
Then, as the girl advanced, he flew 
straight at her, and laid hold of her 
skirt. It was quite plain that he did 
not think this young woman a suitable 
person to visit his beloved mistress. 

“Let go, you little devil!” 

“Solomon! How dare you! Lie 
down at once, do you hear?” 

Solomon obeyed, still growling. But 
during the interview that followed, his 
eyes never left Miss Wride’s face. 

“Has he torn your dress?” Dorothy 
asked. 

“NO. 

“T am so very sorry. Won't you sit 
down and tell me what I can do for 
you?” 

“T’ll stand, thank you.”’ 

Susan Judkins withdrew, very reluc- 
tantly. We say more for her character 
than could be condensed into a couple 
of pages when we add that she did 
not tarry a moment outside the door, 
but hurried at once to her own room. 
Miss Wride pulled a frayed pocket- 





book out of a pocket, and took from 
it a newspaper clipping; the announce- 
ment, in fact, of Dorothy’s approach- 
ing marriage. 

“This is true, I suppose?” 

“Yes.” 

At this moment Dorothy divined 
that Gasgoyne’s past had come in per- 
son to satisfy her curiosity. She had 
wished to know, and the gods had de- 
creed that she should know. Her face 
subtly as she took note of the 
stranger, her hat, much bedrageled, her 
soiled gray kid gloves, her boots. 

“T ain't up to much, am I?” Crystal 
Wride asked, with a sudden derisive 
smile, “but I was good enough for him 
—till he met you.” 

She pointed at Gasgoyne’s photo- 
graph, enthroned securely in the place 
of honor upon the mantelpiece. 

“You had better sit down,” faltered 
Dorothy. 

“Not if it were never so,” the girl 
returned savagely. 

Certainly she was more than pretty. 
Indeed, beautiful, with a lithe grace 
which in repose—and she was stand- 
ing perfectly still—suggested a Tan- 
agra statuette. The resemblance was 
the more striking because her wet skirt 
clung closely to her figure, accentuating 
the admirable lines of it. 

Dorothy may have thought of these 
things afterward, for the moment she 
was sensible of only one overmastering 
emotion, that of fear. The animal in 
this girl was about to spring upon her, 
and she was defenseless. The animal 
which could never have glided by Lady 
Helmingham’s powdered footmen. An 
insane desire seized her to scream, to 
rush from the room, to hide herself. 
But the animal could move faster, speak 
louder, than she. 

“Why have you come here?” 

“To look ct you.” 

At the insolence of the words and the 
glance which accompanied them Doro- 
thy regained her self-control, and with 
it her keenness of perception and ap- 
prehension. In a different voice she 
said quietly: 

“Then please look at me, and go.” 
“Ain't you frightened? I’m stronger 
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than you. 
out.” 

She came nearer, her fingers curving, 
her magnificent eyes flashing. Dorothy 
rose, slightly trembling. It was her 
first experience of life as it is lived in 
wild places, by wild people. Instinc- 
tively she realized this, and faced the 
situation. 

“Who are you?” she asked decisively. 

It is said that a very simple ques- 
tion will serve to divert the attention 
of a madman. The girl menacing Dor- 
othy with eyes and gestures was not 
mad, but she stood close to madness, 
upon the crumbling edge of it. 

“Song and dance, at the Levity Mu- 
sic Hall. Song’s goin’ to be cut out. 
Why? Ask Mr. Gasgoyne, or my land- 
lady, in Vauxhall Bridge Road.” 

Dorothy filled in details, swiftly. 
Then, quite suddenly, for the words 
seemed to burst from her without voli- 
tion on her part, she whispered with 
unmistakable sincerity: 

“Oh! what misery you have suf- 
fered.” 

The sympathy in her voice pierced a 
crust of rage, jealousy, and Beak. 

“Don’t!” the girl exclaimed huskily, 
putting up her hands, as if to shut off 
the sympathy and sorrow. Suddenly, 
she collapsed, and, falling back on the 
chair on which she had been asked to 
sit not a minute before, began to sob, 
with a violence that appalled Dorothy, 
who knew not what to do or say in an 
emergency so poignant and unexpected, 
conscious herself of misery impending 
above her own head, feeling, for the 
first time in her life, that she was whirl- 
ing far from familiar beacons, at the 
mercy of tremendous and inexorable 


forces. 


I could scratch your eyes 





Presently the sobs became less vio- 
lent, dwindling away into moans. Dor- 
othy divined that the passion which 
might have left hideous marks upon 
her own face had spent itself. She 
touched a nerveless hand: 

“Tf you will tell me everything 

The girl looked up, trembling. Then, 
in her hoarse, broken voice,.she mut- 
tered defiantly : 
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“Suppose I told you I came 
meaning to hurt you?” 

“No, no,” said Dorothy. 

“But I did—there!” 

“What good would that do?” 

“It would hurt—him. And—and 
make him feel, as I feel as—as 
Her eyes dropped wearily. “Oh, it 
don’t matter now, does it? I was a bit 
dotty, eh?” She attempted a laugh that 
brought tears to Dorothy’s eyes. “Now, 
I ain’t got much more strength than a 
worm. You'd get the best of it. See!” 
She held out her hand, which trembled. 
The color ebbed from her cheeks. 

“One moment,” said Dorothy. “Don’t 
let yourself go!” 

She hurried from the room, welcom- 
ing action, movement, anything that 
would banish the curious paralysis of 
mind which seemed to be assailing her. 
When she returned with sal volatile and 
eau de Cologne, after she had admin- 
istered them, as minute by minute 
strength came back to her visitor, so 
also strength returned to Dorothy’s 
mind. She saw the issues involved, and 
faced them valiantly, putting to rout 
compromise and weakness. . 

While Crystal Wride lay half-faint- 
ing before her, expediency had whis- 
pered: “Take advantage of her weak- 
ness, patch her up, pack her into a cab, 
drop her now and forever out of your 
life!” 

Instead, she took the poor passion- 
torn creature back to her lodgings, sup- 
porting her tenderly. 





CHAPTER II. 

Yorothy’s first impression of these 
lodgings remained a vivid and indelible 
brand upon the memory. There were 
two rooms, leading one from the other, 
and each was furnished, as the land- 
lady put it, genteelly: a fact which in- 
creased rather than diminished the ef- 
fect they produced upon Dorothy. For 
extreme misery, such as may be found 
in slums, for instance, has to the think- 
ing mind an awful dignity, a grim 
character which appals but chastens 
the beholder. And even to the unin- 
telligent the realism of the slum is un- 
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mistakable. We have reached the 
depths and we know it. From them 
we can look up, we cannot look down. 
If any change is possible, that change 
must be for the better. But in such 
rooms as Dorothy now found herself, 
everything, like the tenants, lacked 
character, had had character once, and 
had lost it irretrievably. Carpet, cur- 
tains, chairs, wardrobe, and bed were, 
so to speak, déclassés. Once they had 
been good, and clean, and not ill-look- 
ing. Now they were soiled, chipped, 
worn, torn, pitiable to contemplate, the 
more so because they were carefully ar- 
ranged with a smirking, forlorn, pa- 
thetic attempt to appear better than 
they were. An armchair, obviously in 
an inconvenient position, had been 
placed where it stood to hide a huge 
ink-stain upon the carpet. <A dismal 
crack in the dull mirror over the chim- 
neypiece was half-hidden by a basket 
of wax flowers under a glass case. The 
curtains were looped back into absurd 
folds to conceal the rents in them. Jap- 
anese fans covered grease-marks upon 
the wall-paper. Garish bits of cheap 
lace and riband masked broken springs 
and bulging horsehair. Nothing 
matched. Every stick had been picked 
up here and there at sales. One horse- 
hair chair had massive mahogany legs 
and a noble width of seat. An alder- 
man might—and possibly had—sat in 
it. The wardrobe, too, bought for a 
song because both panels of the door 
were cracked, had been in its day a fine 
piece of furniture. Brocades of ex- 
quisite texture might have hung in it. 
Filmy laces and cambrics might have 
laid upon its once lavender-scented 
shelves. A marble-topped table dis- 
played an ancient musical box, a theat- 
rical paper, and some faded daguerre- 
otypes. In the center of the mantel- 
piece, standing upon a Berlin wool mat, 
was a china clock of biscuit Sévres, the 
dial encircled by nymphs and attendant 
amerini, a really charming bit, but 
chipped and broken beyond repairing. 
It was certain that the clock, which had 
recorded so many enchanting hours in 
other places, refused positively to re- 
cord anything save mute despair in 
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Vauxhall Bridge Road. But beyond 
this dreary atmosphere of what had 
been, was the more terrible certainty of 
further abasement. Any change must 
be for the worse. Dorothy saw with 
absolute clarity of vision what rags 
would hang in the wardrobe, what men 
and women might sit in the alder- 
manic chair! 

Once at home, however, Crystal re- 
covered quickly from her condition of 
semi-collapse. Hitherto she had ac- 
cepted Dorothy’s ministrations without 
protest, and, perhaps, without surprise, 
feeling—to use her own words—too 
much of a worm to resist. Now the 
blood began to circulate more quickly, 
the look of slightly animal stupidity 
left her face, giving place to a dawning 
intelligence. She eyed Dorothy with 
increasing alertness. Then she said 
bluntly : 

“You asked me to tell you every- 
thing.” 

“Yes. But if you are still too 
weak——” 

“I’m getting stronger every minute. 
Why do you want to know? I 
shouldn’t, if I was you. I’d hold on 
to him, if I’'d got him, as you have. 
The rest of the women in the world 
might go hang, for me. And how do 
you know I’m not going to tell you a 
lot o’ lies? Why should you believe 
what I say?” 

Her voice rose, still harsh, with shrill 
derision in its tones. 

“T think you will tell me the truth.” 

“If I could get him back by tellin’ 
lies, I’d tell *em. Make no blooming 
error about that. But I don’t think he 
ever cared much. He was grateful, 
that’s all.” 

“Grateful ?” 


“T stuck my knife into you then, 


didn’t I? Why should Mr. Richard 
Gasgoyne be grateful to the likes of 
me? You want to know, and you shall 
know. When him and me met for the 
first time, he was starving Fs 

“Oh!” 

“Ask him! Yes, starving. I fed 
him. We had our first meal together 
at my expense, sausages and mashed 
potatoes. He drinks champagne with 















you, I dessay; we had stout, a pot 


apiece. It’s meat and drink, is stout, 
when you’re down on your luck. Dick 
was dead broke and green! My! But 


he’d grit, plenty of it; there never was 
a better-plucked ’un. He might have 
crawled whining to some swell rela- 
tions, but he didn’t. Well, we had our 
sausages and stout, and Dick told- me 
that he was tryin’ to make a livin’ with 
his pen. He’d pawned everything he’d 
got ’cept what he stood up in, and his 
landlady had told him he needn’t come 
back unless he brought his rent with 
him. Maybe you know all this?” 

“He told me a part of it.” 

“But never mentioned me, I'll be 
bound ?” 

Dorothy 
“NO. 

“Not likely. Well, I,” the pride in 
her voice flowed strongly; her fine eyes 
regained some of their fire, “I helped 
him out of his hole. I found him 
lodgings in the same house where I 
lodged; and I found him work. I des- 
say he told you about a set of articles 
about how girls like me live, eh?” 

“Yes; and I’ve read them. They 
were wonderfully well done.” 

“They were hot, an’ hot out of the 
oven. All this time we was pals, you 
understand, nothing else. I was sing- 
in’ and dancin’ at the Alcazar then, 
earnin’ enough money to keep me just 
alive an’ kickin’, not a ha’penny more, 
but I might have had my brougham 
and diamonds, too—for the askin’. Be- 
lieve that?” 

ee: 

“It’s God’s truth. I liked my work 
and I liked my independence. Then 
Dick fell ill, that was the winter before 
last. Did he tell you?” 

“That he nearly died—yes.” 

“T nussed him. The doctor said I 
pulled him through. There wasn’t a 
doubt of that. I did. He was broken 
again, and very, very low, double 
pneumonia; I think he wanted to die; 
but I wouldn’t let him. I tell you I 
fought for his life, and I won it—won 
it. Yes, I did. He can’t deny it.” 

“T am quite sure he wouldn't.” 
“You're right, he wouldn’t. And he 


hesitated; then she said 
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was grateful. He saw how it was with 
me, and—and—you can guess the rest.” 

Silence fell upon the genteel room. 
Dorothy, unable to look at the speaker, 
stared helplessly at her surroundings. 
She could see no books, no needlework, 
none of those blessed trivialities where- 
with lonely women distract their 
thoughts and cheat the leaden hours. 
She was beginning to understand why 
that fearful wild look had come into 
this unhappy creature’s face. And yet 
everything connected with this tragic 
story was subordinate to the man and 
her thought of him. From the first, 
she had said to herself: “I must be 
fair to Dick. I must not judge him till 
I know all.” 

After a tremendous pause, Dorothy 
said slowly: “I can guess part of the 
rest, but——” 

“Ask any questians you like.” 

“You were innocent, till oe 
“Tnnocent ?” she laughed. “Did I say 
was innocent? I told you I liked in- 
dependence, not innocence. Dick was 
not the first.” 

“T see.” 

Some subtle intonation, some hardly 
perceptible gesture, may have served 
to indicate Dorothy’s hardly self-con- 
scious sense of relief. Crystal Wride 
said quickly : 

“You'll forgive him?” 

3ut Dorothy made no reply. It 
seemed incredible to reflect that she 
had parted from Gasgoyne that same 
afternoon, barely two hours before, and 
that she was going to dine with him at 
eight that same evening. 

“This happened the winter 
last. After he got back his health 

“He began to make money. He 
used to say he’d caught the hang of it, 
and found his market. We had good 
times—on the river , 

“On the river?” Dorothy gasped. 

“Yes, Rare larks. But we stuck to 
business. He had his job; I had mine. 
Then his paper sent him to Turkey, as 
you know.” 

“Yes, I know.” Dorothy could hear 
Gasgoyne’s voice, the unmistakable 
emphasis he had laid upon the gladness 
wherewith he had accepted the mis- 
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sion. “I was particularly keen to go,” 
he had said, “because I was sick of 
London, sick of my life there.” But 
she, the girl who had wrestled for his 
life, what of her? 

“You had to part?’ 

“Yes; it was awful, because when he 
went out o’ my life there was nothing 
else. See! I’d got so as I couldn’t 
do without him. He takes up a lot o’ 
room, does Dick. Of course, you’ve 
noticed that?” 

Again her eyes played keenly, but 
with a certain furtiveness, over Dor- 
othy’s pale, pain-twisted face. A phys- 
iognomist might have detected a flit- 
ting expression of cruelty; a cruelty not 
alien to jealousy. When Crystal had 
seen that Dorothy winced at her fa- 
miliar use of Gasgoyne’s Christian 
name, she had used it with unnecessary 
frequency. 

“After he’d gone, the fog seemed to 
settle down thick, but I stuck to work, 
and saved money against his return. I 
took these rooms, and waited.” 

Dorothy shuddered. Unconsciously, 
the speaker had shown an astonishing 
tact in abstaining from details, in leav- 
ing the “waiting” to Dorothy’s imag- 
ination. 

“T suppose you had some friends ?” 

“A girl or two. They don’t count. 
Girl friends never did count with me. 
I never spoke to a man, except to tell 
him to mind his own business,” she 
added fiercely, “if that is what you 
mean.” 

“T did not mean that.” 

“T worried through the time, think- 
ing of Dick. I used to sit in this chair 
for hours and hours, with my eyes half- 
shut, seein’ him. I could make him 
out plain as plain. I’d a letter or two 
from him. I read ’em every day. He 
writes beautiful letters, as you know.” 

The “as you know” pierced deep. If 
the desire to kill had passed from the 
woman, the desire to wound remained. 

“He came back last April, after the 
war was over,” said Dorothy, wishing 
to bring her torment to an end. 

“On the 15th,” said Crystal moodily. 
“He came in, kissed me, and sat down 
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in your chair. You ain’t a-going to 
faint, are you?” 

“No,” said Dorothy. 

She remembered Gasgoyne’s allusion 
to pitch. Now, in some indescribable 
way, the pitch seemed to have touched 
her. She also had become part of this 
soiled, unfragrant, battered room. Dick 
had sat where she was sitting, had 
looked at the clock which had stopped 
forever, and had wished that he had 
died outside Plevna. 

That, she knew. Again she heard his 
voice, when she asked the natural ques- 
tion: “Weren’t you glad to get back?” 
his odd glance aside, his half-nervous 
reply: “Oh, as to that, you know, I 
was not coming back, like some of the 
other fellows, to a cheery home.” 

To a cheery home! He had come 
back to this, crawled back to this, be- 
cause nothing else was possible to a 
man with a spark of gratitude or de- 
cent feeling. She had fed him when 
he was starving, had nursed him, had 
loved him devotedly. 

“We began again, but it wasn’t quite 
the same. And we had rows, awful 
rows. I suppose I knew somehow that 
you was coming in sight. In May you 
arrived.” 

“And then?” 

There was a pause. To Dorothy 
everything hung upon the answer to 
this question. Had Gasgoyne cast off 
this faithful creature with brutality, in- 
difference, or with flimsy excuses? 
From her knowledge of him, she an- 
swered “No” to these charges. At any 
rate, Gasgoyne had come to the end of 
the road. 

“He never spoke of you to me,” con- 
tinued the girl defiantly, “but I guessed 
that Miss Right had turned up, and it 
made me mad. While he was away 
I’d_ studied to improve myself. I 
worked hard; yes, I did. I dessay 
you’ve noticed that I speak like you do 
now, but when he come back he never 
noticed the change. Perhaps I was fool 
enough to hope that he might marry 
me some day, perhaps I knew in my 
heart of hearts that he never, never 
would. Bah! I'll be gettin’ maudlin’ 
in a minute. Anyway, we had another 
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row, the last. I let myself go, I tell 
you, and he never said a word, not one. 
He sat where you're sitting, a-staring 
at that clock, just as you’re starin’ at 
it now, and when I’d said my say, he 
got up, and went away without a word. 
Mind you, I give him the chuck; I 
told him to clear out and never come 
back. He never did.” 

“But, surely——” 

“He wrote a letter, offering to set- 
tle some money; it wasn’t a bad letter; 
but I tore it up into tiny pieces and 
sent it back to him. Then I read the 
bit in the paper about his marriage to 
you. That knocked me out. I went 
clean off my nut. Then I caught the 
worst kind of a cold, an’ lost my voice, 
and came jolly near to losin’ my billet 
at the Levity. All this time I was try- 
in’ to find out where you lived. I went 
to a big house in Portman Square, and 
the flunkies slammed the door in my 
face. Dick had changed his address. 
3ut I hung about the offices of his pa- 
per, and one afternoon followed him 
back to your house. Afterward I 
watched him with you, more than once. 
Yesterday, when him an’ you was 
spoonin’ in the park, I was behind the 
bushes.” 

Dorothy groaned. Was nothing to 
be spared her? Was she also con- 
demned to drink the lees of another’s 
cup, to share every pang, to feel her 
heart stealing out in pity from the man 
she loved to the woman from whom she 
shrank, to feel, also, with what futile 
resentment, with what shamefaced hu- 
miliation, that she was sinking deeper 
and deeper into a slough of misery and 
despond which must needs engulf her 
forever and ever? 

And, as before, in her own room, the 
temptation assailed her with greater 
insistence and vehemence to wrench 
herself free from contamination, to shut 
eyes and ears to a misery she could not 
mitigate, to rise and go, and never to 
come back. 

“You'll forgive him, eh?” 

The harsh voice acted as a sort of 
tonic; its rasping, astringent quality 
seemed to tighten resolution. 

“I have not had time to think of 
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myself or of him,” replied Dorothy hes- 
itatingly. 

“You will forgive him,’ said the 
woman, and the jealousy in her voice, 
the yearning, moved Dorothy profound- 
ly. “Some wouldn’t, I know. He’s no 
great catch for s ch as you, is Dick; 
but you love him, don’t you?” 

They had risen, and were looking 
each into the other’s eyes. Dorothy’s 
cheeks flushed scarlet. That everything 
she held most sacred should be dragged 
in the mud, trampled in the gutter, 
soiled permanently, and that she should 
stand unresisting, unable even to pro- 
test, with palsied mind and body. She 
made no reply. 

“You love him,” continued the other, 
“and you'll marry him, and be the 
mother of his children——” 

“In the name of pity 
Dorothy. 

The coarse fiber of the dancer failed 
to interpret these subtle vibrations. 

“What are you making such a fuss 
about? You’re not a schoolgirl. How 
old are you, anyway?” 

“Fifty,” said Dorothy, after a pause. 

“Fifty? Oh, I see. Well, ’'m a 
hundred and fifty. Now, look here, I 
was always one o’ the outspoken ones. 
I wanted to kill you, spoil your good 
looks, at any rate, not that you’re a 
patch on me for them, but, somehow, 
you’ve had the best of me. In your 
quiet way you’ve come out on top, 
Well, good-by. Get married! I 
sha’n’t forbid the banns.” 

“What—are—you going to do?” 

“Mer” she laughed  derisively. 
“What price this little lot, eh? Who's 
bidding? Old Nick.” 

“Don’t!” 

“Why not? What is it to you?” 

“Everything.” 

“Garn! Talk’s cheap. What would 
you give to save my soul, my soul,” she 
laughed drearily, “which, like that old 
clock,” she indicated contemptuously 
the timepiece, “has ticked away its best 
days? Come—how much?” 

She leaned forward, almost touching 
Dorothy’s smooth, pale cheeks, her eyes 
smoldering with derision and interro- 
gation. Dorothy said nothing. What 
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could she say? Yet she faced the ques- 
tion, tried to answer it. Suppose a 
great sacrifice were demanded. 

“How much?” mocked the other. 
“All your wedding-presents ?” 

“Willingly.” 

“That would be nothing. Your 
friends would give you more. What 
else ?” 

She saw that Dorothy was attempt- 
ing to solve the problem. At once her 
sense of the dramatic gripped her. She 
laid her hand upon Dorothy’s arm, and 
in a harsh, penetrating voice evoked 
horrors. 

“Tf, to-night, I went to the river, and 
stood on Westminster Bridge with 
nothing between me and the water, 
nothing between me and the devil, ex- 
cept you——” 

“yes?” 

“Would you put off yor marriage 
one year to save me?” 

“Yes.” 

The answer came quietly, with a dig- 
nity not wasted upon the one who was 
of inferior clay. 

“T don’t believe it.” 

But Dorothy knew that she did be- 
lieve it: that curious sense of mastery 
over a fellow creature, of being able, 
however inaccurately, to measure, to 
appraise one’s influence, came upon her 
with overpowering conviction. A great 
moment in three lives had begun. 

“It is true, Crystal.” She spoke her 
name gently, and saw the hard fea- 
tures so close to hers soften. “You 
hurt me just now, more than you will 
ever know, when you spoke of my fu- 
ture happiness. That happiness was 
very near a few hours ago; now it 
seems far away.” 

“You'll be happy enough soon.” 

“Not at your expense, not with the 
feeling, with—with the knowledge,” she 
fixed her eyes steadily upon the other’s, 
“that you are going——” 

“To hell? Out with it. How 
squeamish you swells are! Well, you’re 
not a bad sort, and you mean what you 
say now, but to-morrow——” she 
laughed drearily, not finishing her sen- 
tence. 





“T shall feel just the same to-mor- 
row.” 

“TI sha’n’t, thank the Lord!” 

Dorothy shuddered, seeing the river, 
the Lethe of all such despairing crea- 
tures. Crystal, pale and haggard, 
seemed to have collapsed. She lay 
back in her chair, but between her red- 
dened eyelids, narrowed to a mere fe- 
line slit, glanced furtively at the girl 
Dick wanted to marry. A minute at 
least must have passed before Doro- 
thy, leaning forward, said quietly: 

“You have made up your mind?” 

“Yes.” 

Listlessly, a certain strength mani- 
fested itself in the monosyllable. Dor- 
othy never doubted that Crystal had 
resolved to destroy herself. She stood 
up. 

“Because he is marrying me?” 

“Thats it." 

“And if I don’t marry him?” 

“You will.” 

“But if I don’t?” 

“What d’yer mean?” 

Crystal also had risen. The two 
faces were hardly a foot apart. 

“T mean this,” said Dorothy, speak- 
ing almost in a whisper. “I know how 
you feel. I can put myself in your 
place. You might live without Dick; 
you have lived without Dick, but you 
can’t live knowing that he belongs to 
me.” 

Crystal nodded. 

“You've hit it. I’ve seen starvin’ 
kids a-flattenin’ their noses against the 
cook-shop windows. The sight of oth- 
er folks’ blessings has driven many a 
woman cursing crazy.” 

“You asked me just now if I would 
put off my wedding for a year to save 
you, and I said ‘Yes.’” 

“Ah! You haven’t forgiven him?” 

“You are wrong, I have.” 

“Well, I'’m——” 

“Go back to your work, to an hon- 
est, independent life. I’ll help you, I'll 
do what I can to make things easier, 
but they'll be hard for both of us.” 

“You'll chuck him at the last mo- 
ment ?” 

“If you promise to do what I ask.” 
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Won’t he be wild! 
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“My! And if I 
refuse, if 

“In that case,” Dorothy’s voice hard- 
ened, “I shall marry at once. Why 
not ?” 

“And for a year, a whole year, you'll 
have nothing to do with him?” 

“Tf you insist——” 

“Why, what d’ye take me for?” She 
laughed coarsely. “You and he mustn’t 
meet; and you mustn’t write.” 

“I’m willing to pledge myself to 
that.” 

Crystal smiled. Her brain working 
slower began to grasp the two sides of 
the situation. Salvation was presented 
as a mountain between Dick and a rival. 
Damnation destroyed not only herself, 
but this obstacle also. 

“Tt’s a go,” she said, with a harsh 
laugh. “I'll hang on a bit longer. 
Only I'd like to see his face when you 
tell him; he’s accustomed to having his 
own way, is Dick.” 

She saw the shadows in Dorothy’s 
eyes, and misinterpreted their mean- 
ing. 

“You'll weaken, maybe?” she sug- 
gested. 

“No:” 

“How am I to be sure o’ that? And 
if you do weaken, if you do,” she be- 
gan to tremble, and then, controlling 
herself, added fiercely: | “Suppose 
you've been playing with me, bluffin’? 
Eh? How do I know you’re not an 
actress, or a liar. Anyway, you're a 
woman, a girl, and he’s a strong man. 
You'll be putty in his hands.” 

To her astonishment, she saw Doro- 
thy’s eyes wandering round the room, 
evidently in search of something. 

“What do you want?” she gasped. 

“Paper, pen, and ink.” 

“Oh [” 

She crossed the room, opened a bat- 
tered bureau, and took from it writing- 
materials. 

“Goin’ to write to him, are you?” 

“No.” 

Consumed with curiosity, the elder 
girl watched the younger. Dorothy 
chose a plain sheet of paper, and wrote 
: few lines upon it. These she read 
aloud : 
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“The marriage arranged between Mr. 
Richard: Gasgoyne and Dorothy, daughter 
of the late George Fairfax, F. R. C. S., &c., 
has been indefinitely postponed.” 


Dorothy placed this and one of her 
cards in an envelope, which she di- 
rected to the editor of a morning paper. 

“You can post it yourself,” she said 
quietly. 

They parted without more words. 
Crystal, indeed, stood agape with sur- 
prise; but when the front door had 
slammed, her frowning brows relaxed. 
She went to her bedroom, and exam- 
ined herself in a looking-glass; then 
she glanced with longing at her bed, 
feeling, as she looked, dead beat. The 
temptation to lie down, to rest aching 
limbs and head, assailed her. But if 
she failed to appear at the theater, she 
would certainly lose her engagement, 
hanging already by a thread. 

For a moment she hesitated; then, 
with a defiant smile upon her face, she 
began to repair, with paint and powder, 
the ravages of misery and madness. A 
few hours later, after the performance 
at the Levity, the stage-manager said 
to her: 

“You're in your old form, I’m glad to 
see. Struck a bit of all right, I dare 
say.” 

“T nearly did,” replied Crystal, “but 
if you want the truth, the bit of all 
right struck me instead.” 


CHAPTER ITI. 

After leaving Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
Dorothy did not return at once to the 
Doll’s House. She wished to prepare 
for the coming interview with Gas- 
goyne, to fortify herself with the tonic 
of movement and fresh air, to shake off, 
if it were possible, the stifling, clinging 
atmosphere of those shabby, soiled 
rooms into which she had walked a 
girl, out of which she came a woman. 
For the moment all human habitations 
were, so to speak, begrimed with soot 
and smoke. The large spaces of Hyde 
Park allured her because they reminded 
her of the clean country; she eyed the 
foot-passengers almost with hostility, as 
if they were trespassers. She wished 
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passionately that she could be really 
alone in a vast prairie, breathing un- 
tainted air, seeing nothing but earth 
and sky. 

Presently she found an empty bench, 
and sat down. In the mid-distance 
sparkled the Serpentine; far away to 
her left she could see the sharp, irreg- 
ular outline of the roofs of the big 
houses in Park Lane; hard by, to her 
right, was the Powder Magazine. She 
had passed it hundreds of times, had 
played as a child within a few yards 
of it, but till now its tremendous sig- 
nificance had escaped her notice. She 
surveyed its squat ugliness with dila- 
ting eyes. That it should be placed here, 
in the heart of a pleasaunce designed 
only for man’s recreation and enter- 
tainment, seemed to her inevitable. 
What better spot could be found? As 
an object-lesson, however, its utility 
was impaired, because it never blew 
up. A violent explosion occurring un- 
expectedly at least once a year would 
be so natural and appropriate! 

Such thoughts flitted through Doro- 
thy’s mind like bats dimly discerned in 
the twilight. She realized that in her 
an explosion had taken place, and she 
was unable as yet to determine the na- 
ture and extent of her injuries. With 
a curious sense of detachment she be- 
gan to think of its effect upon Gas- 
goyne. She had suffered laceration in 
silence. Gasgoyne would cry out. Al- 
ready she could hear a soul-piercing 
protest. If she could spare him, if she 
could temper the horrible suddenness 
of it all, the indecent violence, how 
gladly would she do so, even if her own 
pain were. doubled in intensity. 

Perhaps, at this moment, anticipating 
the suffering of another, the maternal 
instinct burst from a merely dormant 
bud into full flower. She felt that she 
had become years older than her lover, 
that her love for him had changed its 
aspect. When she told Crystal that she 
was fifty, unconsciously she had ut- 
tered the truth. The explosion, indeed, 
had shattered—temporarily, at any rate 
—her youth. It is not exaggeration to 
add that she felt a greater pity for 
Crystal and for Gasgoyne than for her- 


self. Men, stricken to death upon the 
battle-field, have been known to min- 
ister to others but lightly wounded, ob- 
livious of their own mortal injuries. In 
this sense of partial paralysis, Doro- 
thy considered what she should say to 
Gasgoyne. 

When she rose to return to her home 
and the man who was awaiting her 
there, it was nearly eight o’clock. The 
world was going out to dine. The han- 
soms flashed by, revealing laughing 
faces, wide expanses of shirt, shimmer- 
ing satins, and filmy laces. Dorothy 
stared at the revelers in wonder. For 
the first time, she felt herself to be an 
outsider, beyond the pale of these pleas- 
ure-seckers. And yet, without doubt, 
explosions had been in their lives. 
Their mirth, for the most part, was su- 
perficial, indicating nothing so much as 
the desire to conceal what lay beneath. 
In time, possibly in a day or two, she 
would join this procession as before, 
seemingly not the least joyous of the 
pilgrims, and make-believe with the best 
of them. 

Susan Judkins told her that Mr. 
Gasgoyne was in the drawing-room. 
You’re very late, Miss Dorothy.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Dorothy. 

She went into the drawing-room, and 
closed the door. Gasgoyne, who was 
reading the evening paper and glan- 
cing over an article of his own, rose to 
greet her with a glad exclamation. She 
let him kiss her, wondering if it were 
for the last time. Then he said, not 
crossly, but wonderingly: 

“How very late you are, Doll. 
Where have you been?” 

She answered directly: 

“In Vauxhall Bridge Road.” 

Afterward she felt that she had dealt 
him too sudden a blow. He stared at 
her intently, and repeated her phrase: 

“In Vauxhall Bridge Road ?” 

“Yes. Crystal Wride saw the an- 
nouncement of our marriage; she came 
here; I took her back in a cab; she told 
me everything, you understand—every- 
thing.” 

His brain leaped to a triumphant 
conclusion. 
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“You have forgiven me, my sweet 
Dorothy; you let me kiss you.” 

“IT have forgiven you,” she said 
dully. 

“How dared she come here?” he mut- 
tered. His face was slightly flushed; 
his eyes sparkled angrily. 

“She wanted to—to hurt me.” 

“But she didn’t?” 

“Not in the sense you mean.” 

“Tf she had i 

“Tf she had——” 

“T’d have Never mind!” 

She saw his jaw set in the effort to 
restrain himself. 

“But, once, she was——” 

“What has been, has been. I can tell 
you this: your little finger is worth 
more to me than her whole body.” 

“And what price do you put upon 
her soul?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That is what I miust tell you.” 

She told the story from beginning to 
end, with simple dignity. Gasgoyne, 
leaning his head upon his hand, listened 
attentively, not interrupting by word 
or gesture. So he had listened to the 
other, in absolute silence; and at the 
end he had got up and had gone, with- 
out a word. Dorothy remembtred this. 
With him, she reflected, silence indi- 
cated fear, not lack, of speech. He 
might say nothing now, because of the 
danger of saying too much. When she 
had finished, he did get up, and she 
thought from his face and manner that 
he was about to leave her. Instead, 
he said with seeming irrelevance: 

“Did you hear ‘the newsboys in the 
streets ?” : 

“T paid no attention to them. Why?” 

“Shere Ali is going to give us seri- 
ous trouble. I was asked a day or two 
ago if I would act as correspondent 
for our paper in Afghanistan. I re- 
fused, of course.” He stared at her 
tentatively. She was too tired and 
muddled to understand him. Then, 
with an entire change of manner, speak- 
ing qtiickly and vehemently, he con- 
tinued: “Doll, you have let a clever, 
designing woman get the better of you. 
I know her power, none better. You 
are about as fit to deal with her as a 
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dove is with a cat. You have sacrificed 
yourself and me. Let us admit that I 
deserve punishment. But, loving you, 
knowing that you love me, I protest 
against your punishment. You have set 
yourself the impossible task of reform-, 
ing Crystal Wride. She was crooked 
long before I met her. Do you think 
you can make her straight? She has 
told part of the truth, not all. She did 
find me half-starving; she gave me 
bread and the first hint how to earn it 
for myself; she nursed me. I paid her 
in full, to the uttermost farthing, with 
compound interest.” He closed his lips 
sharply, as if he were afraid to say 
more. ' 

Dorothy understood that much more 
could have been said. It was like 
Dick, she reflected, to refuse to justify 
himself at the expense of the woman 
who had given to him so much. But 
his detestation of her glowered in his 
eyes, twisted his mouth, made his fine- 
ly formed hands tremble. After a sig- 
nificant pause, he added dully: 

“At the end, you understand, she 
drove me away. You did not think 
for a moment I abandoned her?” 

“No, no. She told me that. All the 
same, she—she.loved you.” 

“Love! What a word to use. Oh, 
the ingenuity of this woman! She 
knows that my tongue is tied, that to 
you———” he broke off suddenly; when 
he continued, his voice was_ steady 
again. “I don’t excuse myself, and if 
you—you chose to take the line which 
some girls not fit to black your boots 
would take, if you break from me be- 
cause of what I have been and done, 
if your milk-white soul recoils from my; 
defilement, I do not blame you, But 
you’re too good and wise and kind. 
No; you break with me, a stout, sea- 
worthy vessel, so as to drag into port 
a derelict. And I have a presentiment 
that she’ll sink you.” 

“Dear, dear Dick, I must make the 
attempt. If you are right about her, 
poor creature, if she is really crooked, 
if I fail utterly, then—then = 

Gasgoyne laughed bitterly. 

“Oh, yes; then the ban will be 
lifted. And in the meantime we are to 
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wait, to wait. Let me tell you that 
she’ll keep us waiting.” 

“Dick, if you could look into my 
heart.” 

“T can, I do,” he replied. “It is be- 
cause of that I feel so helpless. You 
have tied yourself into knots which I 
know that I can’t undo, and that you 
won't.” 

“Time may undo them.” 

“Time?” He regarded her keenly. 
“Time, you say? Ah, I see. Good and 
wise as you are, Doll, you have the in- 
stinct of your sex to sit on the fence 
while others fight for the possession of 
you. Hear me out! Time, eh? Toa 
man there is no time save the present. 
This is our hour, but you don’t know 
it. You prefer to live in some shadowy 
future.” 

“Dick !” 

“If I’m brutal, forgive me, but it’s 
you I’m thinking of, you. I shall be 
busy enough in Afghanistan 

“Then you are going?” 

“Yes, I am going, unless you say— 
stay.” Then he added explosively: 
“You think time will put things right, 
bring us together, to be happy forever 
and ever. Doll, time is not so kind as 
that. A year hence—who knows? We 
shall have changed, that is inevitable. 
If we come together, it will not be the 
same thing.” 

“Why not?” 

“The experience of all the world is 
against it. From a mistaken sense of 
honor you are parting us.” 

“Tf I could think otherwise 

“My God, how obstinate you are!” 

“T have promised.” 

“You promised to marry me_ next 
Tuesday week. Look here, Doll, let me 
deal with Crystal Wride.”” His voice 
grew persuasive. 

“Let ‘me deal with her,” he repeated. 

“No, no; it would be too cruel.” 

“Lay the facts before your friend, 
Lady Curragh. Come, let her arbi- 
trate.” 

“Dick, how can I leave a point of 
conscience to another?” 

Gasgoyne frowned. He saw so clear- 
ly; and her vision was so blurred. This 
maddened him. 














“All right,” he said harshly. “From 
this moment you are free.” 

“Free?” 

“T mean that you will do as you 
please, live where you please, associate 
with whom you please.” 

“And you?” 

“TP? Oh, I shall be bound to you 
always.” Then, seeing her lips quiver, 
her eyes wet, he made his last appeal. 
Without warning, he took her into his 
arms, kissing her hair, her cheeks, her 
lips with a passion more eloquent and 
overpowering than any words. At the 
end he said curtly: 

“Doll, am I to go or to stay?” 

“Oh, Dick, you break my heart; but 
you must go.” 

“Good-by,” he said, and went. 

After he had gone, Solomon tried to 
comfort her. The sympathy in his eyes 
was unmistakable, .although he knew 
that his mistress had acted with indis- 
creet haste. But dogs would not be the 
finest comrades in affliction if, like bi- 
peds, they tried to stanch tears with 
words. When Dorothy cried, Solomon 
cuddled up close to her; but presently 
he jumped from her lap, and sat up, 
begging, entreating her to stop because 
in his opinion she had wept enough. 
He whined, and then barked sharply. 

orothy looked at him. 

“You’re right,” she said. “I’m a fool 
to cry my eyes out; but, oh, Solomon, 
I’m so miserable.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


What: tragedy has not its humors? 
When it became known in Portman 
Square that “poor, dear Dorothy”— 
from the hour she left their house, the 
Helminghams invariably spoke of their 
niece with these qualifying adjectives— 
was not going to marry that “adventur- 
er” Richard Gasgoyne (already en 
route for Afghanistan), Sir Augustus 
proclaimed the interference of Provi- 
dence, and that he, for his part, was 
willing to overlook a most regrettable 
incident. Lady Helmingham ordered 
her carriage and drove to Oakley 
Street. 


































“Why has this absurd marriage been 
broken off?” 

“Tt has been—postponed,” faltered 
Dorothy. 

“Why, why? I insist, your uncle in- 
sists, upon knowing the truth. Peo- 
ple are saying that you have been 
jilted.” 

“As if I cared” 

Aunt Charlotte groaned. 

“You ought to care; it is disgraceful 
not to care. And we, all of us, are in 
an embarrassing position. Everybody 
is chattering, and I have to—fib. Last 
night the dear Duke of Anglia—oh, you 
are the most exasperating young per- 
son. 

“T must be,” said Dorothy meekly— 
she was feeling very limp, for Dick was 
on his way to Brindisi—then, vehement- 
ly, she entreated: ‘“Please—please 
don’t ask any more questions.” At her 
distress the good aunt melted. 

“Very well. Only you must come 
home with me, my dear child. You are 
as white as a sheet. We'll go down 
into the country next week, and our 
fine air—and, perhaps, some cod-liver 
oil—and a little cheerful companion- 
ship——” 

“You have always been too kind 
Crh : 

“These things will happen,” purred 
Aunt Charlotte. “Why, when I was 
about your age, I had an affair”—the 
worthy dame sighed faintly—‘“with a 
charming young fellow whom I posi- 
tively adored. He was in a line regi- 
ment, and in his uniform I can assure 
you that he looked—well, I have a da- 
guerreotype, which I may show you 
some day. He jilted me—the wretch! 
and I cried my eyes out. But every- 


thing turned out for the best. Within 
a year I met your dear uncle. Shall I 
tell Susan Judkins to pack your 
boxes ?”’ 


“Aunt Charlotte, you mustn’t think 
me ungrateful, but I must stay here. I 
must—I must.” 

“You mustn’t, my dear; you really 
mustn’t. Come, be reasonable.” 

“That’s it. If only I were not rea- 
sonable, if I could fee! and behave as 
Amy behaves.” 
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The fond mother blinked, unable to 
believe her eafs. 

“You don’t accuse Amy of being un- 
reasonable, Dorothy?” 

“She is a perfect dear,” said Doro- 
thy hastily, “but the object of her life 
seems to be the study of your wishes, 
not her own.” 

“And what more natural?” 

“To me it seems so unnatural. She 
is twenty years old, and apparently 
quite healthy, but the exercise she likes 
best is a two hours’ drive every after- 
noon with you.” 

“Good gracious! You are certainly 
a most strange young woman.” 

“Dear Aunt Charlotte, I am sure I 
must be, if you say so, but don’t you 
see tliat because I am such a stranger 
to you it is better that we should live 
apart ?” 

“The scandalous things that will be 
said——!” 

“As to that—pouf-f!” 

“My dear, you should 
‘pouf-f-f’ to me.” 

“T say it to Mrs. Grundy, not to 
you.” 

In the end, Lady Helmingham re- 
tired defeated. Then Sir Augustus 
wrote a letter in the spirit in which he 
ventured to hope it would be read by 
his dead sister’s child. Dorothy cried 
over it, and laughed over it, but she de- 
clined to go down into East Anglia. 

Lady Curragh attempted to move 
this well-meaning but reckless young 
person from Oakley Street. As Moira 
Dunsany, she had been Dorothy’s first 
and almost only great friend. After 
the death of George Fairfax, the girls 
saw but little of each other. Then 
Moira married Lord Curragh, and im- 
mediately captured a position in Lon- 
don society, which gradually became, 
so to speak, a sort of Gibraltar. In 
the late seventies, it will be remem- 
bered, the married woman began to 
assert herself. The odious expression 


not say 


“professional beauty” was coined in 
those prehistoric times. The great 
American invasion had begun. The 


boldest of the bold among the young 
wives drove in hansoms, lunched and 
dined in restaurants, smoked cigarettes, 
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and played poker. The Old Guard, 
headed by the early Victorian duch- 
esses, predicted the end of all things, 
a débacle—everybody else was enor- 
mously amused. 

Moira Curragh had wit, high health, 
and an appetite for what she called the 
good things of life. Her Gibraltar, a 
snug house in Curzon Street, was held 
to be impregnable against the assaults 
of bores of whatever caliber. Very big 
guns indeed opened fire upon this small 
fortress—there were mining and coun- 
ter-mining, frontal attacks and sorties, 
much sniping, and more than one case 
of treason within the garrison, but, in 
the end, the siege was raised. 

To Moira Curragh Dorothy told her 
story. Being an Irish woman and an 
optimist, Moira was strongly of opin- 
ion that things would come right. Gas- 
goyne would return from Afghanistan 
covered with glory—Crystal Vride, 
touched by Dorothy’s _ self-sacrifice, 
would become a reformed character, 
and marry, perhaps, a well-to-do trades- 
man—Dorothy’s own wedding would 
transmute all the tears that had been 
shed into diamonds and rubies. Into 
this jam was popped a few grains of 
powder. 

“Of course, you’ve behaved like a 
saint, but I feel most awfully sorry for 
your Dick.” 

“You think I ought—— 

“Let us leave the oughts to the tab- 
bies. Personally, I should have kept 
out of Pimlico.” 

“Pimlico came to Chelsea. In my 
place, you would have done what I 
did.” 

“T dare say. I generally do the 
wrong thing, although I say the right 
word. I say to you: ‘Come to Hom- 
burg.’ If you stop here when every- 
body is out of town you'll get horribly 
blue, and you’ll forget how to laugh. 

3y the time Romeo comes back, you'll 
be a fright.” 

“T shall stay here.” 

Not long after this, Lady Curragh 
saw Crystal Wride dancing and sing- 
ing at the Levity. Next day she said 
to Dorothy: 

“T’ve seen that girl—she’s not likely 





to marry a greengrocer. How did 
Solomon receive her?” 

“He tried to bite her, poor creature.” 

“Solomon is wiser than any of us. 
This woman meant to seratch your 
face, and I wish she had. But you 
chose to wear your heart upon your 
sleeve, and she was clever enough to 
put her beak and claws into that in- 
stead. Have you heard from Romeo?” 

“No.” 

“You've written, of course ?’ 

“No. You see, I promised her that 
for a year I would have no communica- 
tion with him.” 

“Doll, what a heavenly fool you 
are!” 

“Tf you think that I’m proud of my- 
self, you are even a bigger fool than I 
am.” 

Shortly after this Lady Curragh 
went to Homburg. 


During the dog-days, Solomon, natu- 
rally enough, became rather cross. He 
hated Oakley Street, and protested 
hourly against the heat and confine- 
ment of town life. Dorothy paid sev- 
eral visits to Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
but Solomon refused to accompany 
her. So she went alone. At first, 
Crystal assumed a slightly sullen, de- 
fiant manner—Dorothy knew that she 
had something to say, and not the ghost 
of a notion how to say it. Neverthe- 
less, between the two girls stretched 
an attenuated thread of sympathy. 
And, presently, Crystal spoke. The 
stage-manager, omniscient, of course, 
had hinted at preferment. 

“He says I’m too good for a music- 
hall.” Crystal imparted this informa- 
tion with an air of conscious pride. 
“He'll get me a billet at one of the reg- 
ular theaters. With half a chance, I'll 
show ’em at the Gaiety what I can do. 
I mean business, straight business, on 
and off the stage. I can sing, and 
dance, and act. Kate Vaughan can’t 
do more, can she?” 

“You are very ambitious.” 

“T’ll get to the top of the profesh, if 
Ican. You make no error about that.” 

Dorothy divined the truth. Crystal 
had a will made of triple brass. She 
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might climb high. If she became a 
star, would Dick be dazzled? This 
question shone in Crystal’s eyes, rang 
in her voice. Because of Dick she 
meant “straight business.” There was 
a pathos about her determination which 
brought tears to Dorothy’s heart, know- 
ing, as she did, Dick’s real feelings. 
By this time she had guessed that Crys- 
tal was very clever, although she dis- 
played a subtlety, a finesse in her in- 
tercourse with Dorothy which Dorothy 
did not perceive or appreciate till after- 
ward. To give an instance: Crystal 
spoke often of her voice as true enough 
and strong enough to attract the 
groundlings of a music-hall, but quite 
untrained. Dorothy paid for a number 
of lessons, of which Crystal took every 
advantage. Dorothy reflected that she 
was doing penance, for had come 
to dislike Crystal more, and to pity her 
less. She was aware that the dancer 
had angled for a check: and she wrote 
it—you must understand—not in sur- 
render to cupidity and acuteness, but in 
obedience to an ever-increasing desire 
to atone for what Gasgoyne had done 
and left undone. She admitted can- 
didly that Crystal was entitled to great 
credit (beim the woman she was), in- 
asmuch as she had refused Dick’s 
money. For Crystal loved money as 
a cat loves sardines. Dorothy took her 
out to dine, and discovered that she was 
greedy, and not ashamed of it. Upon 
the other hand, she exercised self- 
denial at home, because, as she pointed 


out—if there were “ups” in the “pro- 
fesh,’” no member of it could wisely 
ignore the “downs.” She _ exhibited 


genius in the making and remaking of 
the stage costumes, which she was ex- 
pected to buy out of her small salary. 
Dorothy, after an inspection of the 
mahogany wardrobe, wrote another 
check. She wrote also a letter to 
Moira Curragh, which explains motives 
her own words: 

I am seeing a great deal of C. W., who 
interests me enormously, although I know 
that she delights in rubbing my fur the 
wrong way. She is intensely ambitious, poor 
creature, and really believes that she lacks 
nothing except “luck” to eclipse Kate 
Vaughan, who is her ideal. Also, she has 
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really an elementary moral sense. She might 
advance quickly, if she were willing to do 
as the “others” do. Of these “others” I hear 
too much, for what they do and whom they 
do are a favorite subject of conversation. 
One is forced to the conclusion that a woman 
of that class, not so much immoral as un- 
moral, is certain to achieve a sort of suc- 
cess and even a position if she makes the 
most of her opportunities. C.’s temptations 
are simply frightful. And she resists them 
valiantly. This, somehow, appeals to me— 
and she knows it! I have given her money, 
but she is not grateful, or perhaps I should 
rather say that her gratitude, to quote some 
wit whose name I have forgotten, is “a lively 
sense of further favors to come.” But some- 
where hidden away is a heart. Of that I 
have,not a shadow of doubt. I have had 
glimpse of it more than once. 

Often she hurls Dick’s name at my head, 
I try to duck, but she hits me every time, 
and smiles triumphantly. Yesterday she 
asked ’me pointblank if I had written to him, 
and this after my promise to her! I said 
“No” with a feeble show of dignity, and she 
laughed in my face, with a derisive “Garn!” 
which set my nerves on edge. I am sure she 
thinks that he and I are in constant com- 
munication. To my great relief, she has se- 
cured a place in a country company. When 
she returns to town she will be given a 
smart part at the Gaiety; this is spoken of 
with gasping solemnity as the second rung 
on fame’s ladder. I am leaving town also, 
and mean to bury myself _ Susan and 
Solomon in some tiny village Touraine. 


Dorothy, indeed, had selected Tou- 
raine, because it was a part of France 
unknown to her. For the first time in 
her life she had become possessed of 
an overpowering desire to be alone. 
Under other skies she might, perhaps, 
be able to adjust, to arrange, and classi- 
y her disordered emotions and sensi- 
bilities. Lady Curragh replied to the 
letter we have just presented by entreat- 
ing her friend to join her in Ireland, 
whither she had gone after the cure at 
Homburg. 

We face the bay of Donegal, and you can 
breathe the purest and most bracing air in 
the world. Doll, you are blue, and you'll 
be getting morbid if you go on prowling 
about Vauxhall Bridge Road. Your Dick, I 
see, is covering himself with glory as a war 
correspondent. Indeed, I can’t help feeling 
that things have turned out for the best. 
Dick will become famous. Curragh says he 
is of the stuff that all successful men are 
made of. Do come here! We are such a 
cheery party. 


But Dorothy declined this kind in-, 
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vitation, and others. Her cousin, Amy, 
wrote prettily from East Anglia, 
where the partridges had done quite 
too splendidly well, so dear papa said. 
Apropos that rather nice Lord Ipswich 
was coming to shoot. And Dorothy 
ought really to see the herbaceous 
border. And the Maltese cat had had 
kittens; such darlings! And there was 
a rather nice new baby at the vicarage. 
And mother sent fondest love. . 
Dorothy sighed as she read this simple 
epistle—for the moment she _ envied 
Amy, and wished that she could think 
everything and everybody “rather 
nice.” Then, in reaction, she told her- 
self positively that she would sooner 
spend a month with Crystal Wride, 
even in Vauxhall Bridge Road, than a 
week with Amy at Helmingham Court. 
Crystal, with all her shortcomings, was 
strong, alert, vital—a woman. The 
other was only a caterpillar, crawling 
from one blade of grass to another. 

Upon the eve of departure from town 
she learned a piece of news of enor- 
mous importance. During the past six 
weeks she had been curiously sensible 
that Crystal was a creature of tempest- 
uous moods—alternately optimist and 
pessimist, but always extreme—either 
triumphantly gay or despairingly mis- 
erable. That there was a physiological 
cause for this, Dorothy was too young 
and inexperienced to know or even to 
surmise. She had assigned these hu- 
mors to a certain inherent strain of 
wildness bordering, in moments of 
stress, upon actual insanity. Now the 
true cause was revealed with appalling 
suddenness. 

Dorothy never visited Crystal in the 
morning, which is a short cut to the 
conclusion that they knew, each, the 
half of the other, for the afternoon girl 
may be—and generally is—an entirely 
different person from the early morn- 
ing girl. Upon this particular occa- 
sion, Dorothy was obliged to call upon 
Crystal at nine—an hour when Vaux- 
hall Bridge Road presents its most 
slovenly and out-of-elbows appearance. 
The landlady herself answered Doro- 
thy’s ring at the bell, and said tartly 
that her lodger was not up yet. A 











question or two revealed the fact that 
Crystal had eaten no breakfast, and was 
feeling “very low.” 

“Do you know what causes this de- 
pression ?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied the landlady, 
“but I can guess—and if my guess is 
right, out she goes, bag and baggage, 
and more‘o’ the last than the first.” 

“T shall go up,” said Dorothy. 

The woman eyed her with wrinkled 
irritability—then in a softer voice she 
muttered : 

“T wouldn't if I was you, miss. If 
youll take my advice, you'll off it, and 
not come back. She ain’t fit for the 
likes of you, an’ never was.” 

Dorothy went up-stairs. 

Crystal, half-clothed, was lying upon 
the bed, white and listless. But the 
sight of her spick-and-span visitor 
roused her. She sat up, trembling. 

“Why have you come spying here ?” 

“Spying ?” 

“The door was open—I heard you 
ask that woman what was the matter.” 

“Tf anything is the matter, won’t you 
let me help you?” 

“Your” 

She began to laugh. 

“Stop that!” said Dorothy, with 
something of her father’s authority; 
then, emboldened by the effect of her 
words, she added sharply: ‘What is 
the matter? Tell me at once.” 

At these peremptory words Crystal 
opened her eyes, and her lips parted, 
while a wave of color rushed into her 
pale cheeks. Then she smiled slowly, 
with a subtle expression, compounded 
—so it seemed to Dorothy—of triumph, 
derision, and distress. 

“All right. Only you must swear 
that you won't tell Dick. Swear!” 

“T swear.” 

‘Bend down your head. I'll whisper 

it.” 
“Oh!” said Dorothy faintly, when 
the other had whispered half a dozen 
words. She shrank back from the 
bed, the color ebbing and flowing in her 
cheeks, her eyes dilating. 

“Thought you’d squeal,” said Crys- 
tal contemptuously. “Now, you can 
take your hook.” 
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Dorothy sat down, struggling with 
her feelings. Civil war was raging in 
both head and heart. Crystal watched 
her through half-closed lids, the same 
smile upon her lips. 

An interminable, unendurable silence 
followed. Finally pity drove every- 
thing else out of Dorothy’s heart. With 
her vivid imagination she was able to 
supply details—the shock of surprise, 
the horror, the anguish, the madness. 
She tried to see herself in a like posi- 
tion, she tried to picture (and failed) 
her cousin, Amy, Moira Curragh, other 
girls of her own age, who had been 
delicately and tenderly nurtured from 
the, hour each was born. Why, between 
human beings, should such an abysmal 
gulf have been fixed? Across an ocean 
of innumerable differences of conven- 
tion, association, environment, Dorothy 
gazed upon the woman who was des- 
tined to be the mother of Dick’s child. 

Hours seemed to have passed, when 
she stammered out: “You must let 
Dick know.” 

“Not yet,” said Crystal. “I’m not 
quite such a fool-as that.” 

The sneer hardly touched Dorothy, 
although the fact penetrated. And yet, 
surely Dick would wish to be told, 
would claim the right to succor, would 
play his part (if it were necessary to 
play a part), would do his duty. Some- 
thing of this, feebly expressed, escaped 
her. 

“You don’t think he’d chuck his job 
to come back to me, do you? Not he. 
I'd be ashamed of him if he did. But 
when he does come back, I shall have 
something to show him worth looking 
at. That's a cert.” 

Her pride rang out unmistakably, 
the pride of the mother. Then, in an 
entirely different tone, she continued: 
“Now you see why I’ve screwed every 
ha’penny out of you I could get, why 
I made you promise not to write to him 
—and I knew you was the sort to keep 
the promise, though I let on to you I 
didn’t. If he’d married you, I would 
have killed myself. That was no bluff. 
But he’s free, and when he comes back 
to find me where I ought to be, and 
with his child in my arms, a beauty, 
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why, then—but I ain’t going to rub it 
in. Lord! what a beast you must think 
me. For you’re a real good sort. 
When I’m not hating you, I love you, 
there! If you was anybody else, I'd 
worship you, but I’ve had to fight for 
my own hand. Now you'd better get 
out o’ this. We sha’n’t meet again. I 
tell you you’re a sight too good for 
Dick or any other man I’ve known. 
And you’ve saved two lives—one may 
be worth damn little, but the other— 
who knows ?” 

Her voice had rung changes on all 
the emotions. Pride, scorn, pathos, 
misery, and, at the end, with the last 
two words, triumph. Nevertheless, 
Dorothy knew that ’the speaker was 
weaving ropes out of sand. If she be- 
came the greatest singer and actress of 
her generation, if her child was a 
cherub of loveliness, Gasgoyne would 
not change. He had never loved Crys- 
tal, he never would love her, 

“Ain’t you ever goin’ ?” 

“Not till you tell me your plans.” 

“My plans? Oh, that’s easy. I’m 
going to stick to my job as long as I 
can. I’ve money put by, thanks to you. 
I’m all right—strong and hopeful. It’s 
only in the mornings and when I’m 
overtired at rehearsals that I get blue. 
To-day I was miserable. I lay here 
feeling horrid, and thinking that I'd 
lose my billet, lose my looks, lose 
everything. See?” 

“T see. But you're better already.” 

“I’m quite myself. I shall eat a bit 
of breakfast. I have treated you shame- 
ful, but even that can’t take away my 
appetite. Ain’t I a beast? Say I am. 
Hit me, if you like. I won’t hit back. 
Only, for God’s sake, say something— 
anything.” 

“If you wish me to say ‘good- 
by——’” 

“You make me squirm, you do.” She 
writhed in the bed, unable to bear the 
forgiveness and pity in Dorothy’s eyes. 

“T shall come to you, if you will have 
me.” 

“You?” 

“Yes. You must have somebody. I 
should like to come.” 
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“You're too good. 
you will. Don’t you feel the wings 
sprouting? Come fo me, will you? 
Well, look here. I don’t want to see 
you ever again. I shall see your face, 
as I see it now, as long as I live— 
it’ll fair haunt me—yes, it will. But 
I hold you to your bargain. As long 
as I keep myself decent, you won't 
marry Dick, and you won’t write to 
him, or see him till the year is up?” 

“That is understood,” said Dorothy 
coldly. She turned to leave the room, 
glad to think that she would never en- 
ter it again—and yet, in some strange 
way, sorry for its inmate, who lived not 
in it at all, but in some enchanted pal- 
ace of her imagination built of nothing 
more substantial than a fond woman’s 
hopes. 

“Yes, you'll stick to that, I know.” 

She spoke admiringly, but grudging- 
ly, possibly contrasting her own code 
of honor with Dorothy’s. 

“Good-by,” said Dorothy gently. 
She came back to the bed and held out 
her hand. “Remember, Crystal, if you 
should want me, I'll come.” 

“Why should I want you?” 

“T dare say you'll get along capitally 
without me. Indeed, I’m sure you 
will.” 

“No, you ain’t. At this moment 
you’re sorrier for me than you ever 


You'll die young, 





was before, and why?” She asked the 
question fiercely. 

The t®ars stood in Dorothy's eyes, 
but she held them back. In silence she 
stretched out her hand. To her amaze- 
ment, the strange creature in the bed 
seized it, kissed it, held it to her bosom, 
and then flung it away with a bitter 
laugh. 

“Tf I hadn’t kissed it, I should have 
bitten it,” she declared. “I do hate you 
worse than ever, because you make me 
feel such a beast.” 

For answer, Dorothy bent down, and 
put her arms round the poor, passion 
torn body. 

“You don’t hate me,” she whis- 
pered, “and you're not.a beast. I ad- 
mire you, because I know how you feel 
exactly. You can’t deceive me, Crys- 
tal, but it is plucky indeed of you to 
try. And whatever happens [ am your 
friend. I go now only because you 
send me away. When you want me, [ 
shall come back. Perhaps you will 
write; let me know how you get on in 
the new company. I shall write to you 
and send you my address in France. 
Crystal, you have taught me more than 
I ever knew before.” 

“Tt ain’t much wonder Dick left me 
for you,” Crystal sobbed. ‘Well, you’ve 
downed me. I swore you shouldn't, 
but you have.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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LILY 


"ERSHADOWED by the mountain’s rocky wing, 
Till all her haven was continual night, 
I found a lily, lucent-eyed and white, 
Cool-bowered in the margin of a spring. 


Abroad the sunlight flashing on the plain 
Had flung the flaming poppies near and far, 
But, native to the shadow like a star, 

It was the lily healed my travel-pain. 


Art sad, dear heart? Dost long for that bright glade? 
Now closed and barred, with scarlet poppies rife? 
Nay, look along the lowland of thy life, 

And see God’s lilies in its deepest shade. 


MARGARET Houston. 
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OHN. NORWOOD 
was the irresistible 
force of Wall 
Street. A word 
from him was a bel- 
lowing, devastating, 
withering simoom 
which roared and 
raged up and down 
the Street, crumbling financial institu- 
tions like paper. Once he had been 
good-natured, even genial, with a gen- 
eral sort of faith in erring humanity— 
not enough to interfere with his com- 
mercial projects, but still a faith. Then 
he found out that he had a liver. From 
that moment he was settled in the con- 
viction that every man’s -hand was 
against him. He crushed his way 
through life—overrode circumstances 
by the harrowing force of a powerful 
individuality. 

Now John Norwood had a project. 
\ railroad obstructed it. That road 
immediately became a thing to smash. 
Norwood gave the order through a 
broker with whom he had never before 
had dealings. It was not desirable that 
it should go through his own broker. 
That might lead to conjecture. Con- 
jecture might lead to anything. 

“Now, see here,” he had told the 
broker, “there’s a jerk-water railroad 
out here, the K. L. & M. It’s one of 
those roads where they have a semi- 
occasional schedule, and their limited 
trains wait for picnic-parties. They 
call ’em ‘fast trains’ because you starve 
to death before you get anywhere to 
eat. That road’s in my way.” 

“T understand,” said the broker. 

“I’m going to build a real railroad 
out there,” continued Norwood; “one 








of those that'll make the natives sit up 
and think they’re in the United States. 
Double tracks, a train service that hits 
the high spots, and all that sort of 
thing. But I don’t want any opposi- 
tion. Understand?” 

“T think so.” 

“Now get the K. L. & M.—full con- 
trol, a working majority of the shares. 
I don’t care how you get it, but get it. 
Don’t worry me with details. And say, 
don’t under any circumstances let it be 
known that I want it. Last time I was 
in a railroad deal I got nipped to the 
tune of half a million.” 

“You mean when Stanton beat you?” 

“Ves, confound him!” said Nor- 
wood, and the light which sent a 
shiver up and down the Street glowed 
in his eyes. “Then he had to go and 
die before I got a chance to get even 
with him. I don’t suppose, however, 
he did that purposely.” 

“Tt would seem to be stretching the 
point some,” admitted the broker. 

“Well, that’s all,” said Norwood. 

Then the irresistible force went 
home to dinner. 

When it is said that John Norwood 
was the irresistible force of . Wall 
Street, it must be understood that that 
applied only to the Street. In his own 
home it was a different proposition. 
Mazie, his daughter, was the domina- 
ting force there. Mazie was twenty. 
She had a haze of -gold-bronze hair 
and eyes reflecting the splendor of the 
sky. Engulfed by her wiles Norwood 
blustered, raged, roared—and yielded 
to her capricious will. He always 
fought valiantly, knowing he would 
lose. He had been doing it for a long 
time ; he was accustomed to it. 
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Mazie met him in the hall on this 
particular day. 

“Papa,” she said, “some one is com- 
ing to see you this evening, about— 
about———” 

“About what?” demanded Norwood. 
He had an uneasy feeling that he was 
going to lose something—he didn’t 
know what yet. 

“About me,” continued Mazie. 

“What about you?” blustered Nor- 
wood. 

“Well, I suppose every girl has to 
fall in love some time,” said Mazie 
“and I—I have.” 
°* “You? You? In love? You? 
Well!” 

“I sha’n’t tell you who it is,” said 
Mazie placidly. “But he will come 
here this evening to see you, and ask 
for—for me—I mean ask for me to— 
to keep—to have and to hold, as it 
were.” 

John Norwood snorted. For the mo- 
ment—one of the rare occasions of his 
life—he had nothing to say. It was in- 
credulous, positively unbelievable, his 
daughter — his— John Norwood’s— 
with everything on earth that a girl 
could possibly wish for—wanting to 
get married! Why—— 

“Of course, papa, I love you more 
than anybody in the world,” Mazie con- 
tinued, “but I love him, too, oh, so 
much. I don’t want you to think that 
—that I am ungrateful or anything 
horrid. It’s so queer to love somebody 
else, and want to see him all the time. 
But I suppose every one has it some 
time.” 

“Yes, like the measles,” said Nor- 
wood. It was an attempt at a bluster, 
but he didn’t feel blustery. If it had 
been only something else, something of 
no consequence, something which mere- 
ly required money, why, it would have 
been a simple matter. Then he would 
have roared and raged and blustered, 
and given it to her. But this 

“Tevery one has one supremely hap- 
py moment,” Mazie went on, “and mine 
was when I knew he loved me. You 
and mother were happy—give me the 
same happiness you had.” 

And John Norwood, looking fiercely 
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over the gold-bronze head at an old 
master hanging opposite—a_ treasure 
of art—saw through it, on into the 
past; saw the girl he had loved, poor— 
they were both poor then—saw that 
same gold-bronze hair, those same blue 
eyes, that same sweet mouth, and the 
irresistible force blinked savagely to 
keep the moisture back. Oh, well, his 
money had been made to give his 
daughter every happiness she should 
crave, and it was not in him to refuse 
her the one great happiness beside 
which all things else were trivial and 
commonplace. He was silent for a 
long time, and Mazie, confident, snug- 
gled in his arms. 

“IT suppose everybody gets it,” he 
said finally. “If you think you will 
be happy with him, whoever he is, and 
he’s all he should be, I will—well, I 
sha’n’t object very much. I hope I can 
give my consent.” 

“You will give it?” asked Mazie. 

“T haven’t said that,” Norwood cor- 
rected, with a gentle smile. “But per- 
haps another member of the family— 
family, I like that—might be welcome 
here. Of course you'll have to live 
here with me, you know ?” 

“Oh, I hope—I hope you'll like 
him,” said Mazie. 

Wall Street would have been para- 
lyzed. John Norwood sentimental? 


Why, it was absurd! 


, 


Mazie sat on the top of the long hall 
stairs with a little wrinkle in her brow, 
and wondered vaguely which, if either, 
of the two men in the library would 
come out alive. She could hear voices, 
and occasionally one of them rose vio- 
lently. 

Finally she heard the library door 
open, then an angry tramp across the 
hall, and the front door slammed. In- 
stantly the library door crashed and 
the hall rattled. Mazie glided down the 
stairs, peered into the library, then en- 
tered. 

“Well?” she asked quietly of her fa- 
ther. 

“Well?” he roared at her. “No, it 
isn’t well. That man—that imperti- 
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nent young ass, had the—the unspeak- 
able—unspeakable——” 

“Nerve,” Mazie helped him. 

“Audacity to—ask for your hand in 
marriage. Why, the—the——” 

“Now, papa, don’t get excited just 
before dinner,” said Mazie. 

“I'll get excited if I want to,” Nor- 
wood bellowed. “Why, it’s simply 
maddening to have that impudent 
young—young scoundrel even think 
for a moment—even think, I say, of 
marrying you.” 

He whacked the table before him vi- 
ciously with his closed fist. 

“T take it that you told him so?” said 
Mazie. 

“Yes, I did tell him so. And I never 
will give my permission for you to 
marry him, young lady. You in love 
with him! Why in the world couldn’t 
you have picked out some other man 
—any other man in the world—even a 
bu’sted duke or a lord or a count or a 
baron—anything on earth but just that 
one man?” 

“Because he was the man I wanted,” 
said Mazie. She didn’t seem half-way 
broken-hearted. 

“Didn’t you know of all the men who 
ever lived, that particular one, Dick 
Stanton, and his father before him, 
were the men I especially did not like? 
Didn't you know it, I say?” 

And again the table rocked under a 
thundering smash. 

“Yes, I knew it,’ said Mazie sweetly. 

“And still you’re in love with that— 
that—why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Because I knew you wouldn’t like 
it,” and Mazie smiled charmingly. 

“Why, the little nincompoop’—the 
eruption continued. ; 

“He’s six feet two,” said Mazie. 

“Well, the big nincompoop,” roared 
Norwood, “fiddles away all his time 
at pink teas, and green luncheons, and 
blue receptions, and red Germans, and 
things. Now if he’d only been a man, 
a man with—with stuffing in him— 
muscle and bone and head—one of the 
kind that can knock the tar out of 
things.” 

“He played center at Yale,” said 
Mazie. 
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“Yes, probably fiddled away all his 
time at football, and never looked in 
a book.” Norwood was determined to 
find a fault. “I'll bet he hasn’t enough 
in his head to fill a—a peanut.” 

“He graduated with first honors,” 
said Mazie. 

“Yes, I always knew there were a 
lot of fools running these colleges—to 
let a—a—thing like that get through 
with first honors. Why—why, Mazie, 
how could you ever fall in love with 
such a—a—an ugly——?” 

“He’s considered one of the hand- 
somest men in New York,” said Mazie. 

“Handsome?” raged Norwood. “He 
hasn’t one redeeming thing about 
him.” 

“T think he has,” said Mazie. 

“Actually poor! You'd spend every- 
thing he has in a year.” 

“He has as much money as you 
have,” said Mazie. 

“Well, what if-he has? How’d he 
get it?” roared Norwood. “How did 
he get it? By his father’s speculation. 
That’s how he got it.” 

“Well, he doesn’t speculate, papa.” 

“No, he hasn’t enough brains. 
Never earned a cent in his life— 
couldn’t if he tried. He’s—he’s—-—” 

“Very nice,” said Mazie. She hadn't 
even begun to lose hope yet. 

“And—and_ he isn’t—isn’t honest,” 
declared Norwood, somewhat hesita- 
tingly. The Wall Street glitter came 
into his eyes, and his voice lost its 
rant. 

“Not honest?” gasped Mazie, and a 
sudden pain appeared in her face. 
“Why, papa!” 

“No, he isn’t honest.” Norwood 
was blustering again. “At least his 
father wasn’t.” 

Mazie’s face was anxious now. 

“No,” thundered Norwood. “His 
father robbed me of half a million dol- 
lars, years ago. Robbed me, I say, 
and—and then died before I got a 
whack at him. Now, every time I see 
this young Stanton—Dick Stanton— 
silly name for a man, anyhow !—I want 
to choke him until he gives me back 
every cent of it.” 
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“How did he rob you, papa?” 
Mazie’s voice was low and tense. 

“There I was,’ said Norwood, 
“working day and night, straining 
every nerve to get some railroad bonds 
—wearing my life out—and old Stan- 
ton had to come into it. I had made 
my bid for the bonds, they were gilt- 
edged, and it seemed certain I would 
get them, when what did old Stanton 
do? What did he do, I say? He got 
next to the directors, found out what 
my bid was, and overbid me—overbid 
me, young lady. And then what did 
he do? He got them, and I didn’t know 
it until the bonds were delivered.” 

Mazie didn’t follow such financial 
intricacies, but she was not discour- 
aged. 

“As I understand it,” she said, “when 
he got the bonds you lost half a million 
dollars ?” 

“Ves,” blurted the irresistible force, 
“and it was a—was robbery.” He felt 
that his argument was not a sound one, 
even to himself. 

“And if you had got the bonds, Mr. 
Stanton would have lost half a million 
dollars ?” 

“Well, something like that,’ Nor- 
wood confessed. He felt his conten- 
tion crumbling about his ears. “But 
it was underhanded—every time he got 
a chance he would do those things to 
me, and it wasn’t honest.” 

Mazie burst out laughing. It was a 
delight to hear her laugh. It was a 
ripple with a gurgling catch in it. 

“And I told this young Stanton so 
just now,” continued Norwood. He 
felt the earth slipping away from him. 
“T told him that his father wasn’t hon- 
est, and—and——” 

“Well, what happened ?” 

“He—he said if I hadn’t been your 
father, he would have hit me in the 
nose.” 

Mazie laughed again. 

“He said he was honest, and I told 
him the best way to prove it would be 
to let you alone. You are only twenty 
now, and in a couple of years, if you 
want to—want to throw yourself away 
on him, why, I sha’n’t object. Mean- 
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while, I was thinking I might buy you 
a duke or something. But for two 
years I am going to run this thing my- 
self. Do you understand? He has 
promised to let you absolutely alone 
for that long.” 

“Did he promise that?” asked Mazie. 
She wasn’t very happy now. 

“He didn’t want to,” said Norwood, 
“but I made him.” 

“Well, we—we could run away, you 
know, papa.” 

“IT know you could,” roared Nor- 
wood; “and that would prove just 
what I said of him—that he isn’t hon- 
est. That would prove it.” 

“Of course I’m not going to run 
away,” said Mazie; “but, papa, I don’t 
think you ought to let a personal prej- 
udice interfere with my happiness.” 

“Personal prejudice, bosh!” said 
Norwood. “Personal prejudice? Why, 
I never allowed personal prejudice to 
interfere with me in my life. If he’s all 
you say he is, let him show it to me. 
Let me see what’s in him. He’ll have 
plenty of opportunity in two years.” 

“Two years is such a long, long 
time.” And Mazie sighed dolefully. 

“It’s not half as long before mar- 
riage as it is afterward,” said Norwood. 
He didn’t believe it, but it had a good 
sound. Besides, he felt that he could 
be sarcastic now. He had regained the 
mastery. Having regained it, he looked 
at Mazie a long time. 

“Couldn’t blame any darned fool for 
falling in love with her,” he said to 
himself. 

Then he sat down to dinner. Dinner 
was an event in his life. He never 
frivoled, nor wasted time or space on 
trivial things. The irresistible force 
had an appetite like a laborer in a lum- 
ber-camp. 


Next day began John’ Norwood’s 
most famous fight in the Street. Of 
the ten thousand shares of K. L. & M., 
the Westinghouse interests owned four 
thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
seven, just fourteen less than control. 
Naturally, they had the directorate, 
and, being in possession, they were 
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satisfied. The kK. L. & M. paid a couple 
of million a year; this was fifteen per 
cent. on the original fhvestment. Their 
administration had been wise, econom- 
ical, and lucrative. The price of the 
stock was above par. 

But a couple of days later the West- 
inghouse interests awoke to the fact 
that some one else had a hand on the 
pulse of the road. It dawned on them 
suddenly, when the price, already high, 
jumped. They immediately began an 
investigation, and found, to their con- 
sternation, that a broker representing 
an unknown had quietly bought up 
K. L. & M. at a greatly advanced 
price, and now held four thousand 
nine hundred and eighty-three shares. 
The Westinghouse people were scared. 
They hustled about, and found that 
thirty outstanding shares were in the 
hands of an old client. They went to 
this client, whom they alone knew, and 
asked to buy at any price. The client 
refused to sell; would consider no offer 
from them or any one else. Further, if 
any attack was made on the road, this 
client promised to vote with the West- 
inghouses, thus allowing that firm to 
retain control. 

Feeling somewhat reassured, the 
Westinghouse interests sat still and 
held tight. They felt that disaster 
could not come as long as they did that. 
Then Norwood’s broker went to re- 
port. 

“Well?” demanded Norwood. 

“There are ten thousand shares of 
K. L. & M.,” the broker began. “Of 
these, I have bought four thousand nine 
hundred and eighty-three for you.” 

“Well, that isn’t control,” said Nor- 
wood. “I want control.” 

“There are four thousand nine hun- 
dred and eighty-seven shares held by 
the Westinghouse interests,” the broker 
continued placidly. “They own them 
absolutely, and refuse to sell at any 
price.” 

“Well, I know all that,” Norwood 
blustered impatiently. 

“The other thirty shares are con- 
trolled, though not owned, by the West- 
inghouse people,” the broker went on. 
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“Who owns ’em?” demanded Nor- 
wood. 

“T don’t know, and can’t find out,” 
said the broker. 

“Can’t find out, eh? Can’t find out?” 
Norwood roared at the broker, as he 
looked him up and down carefully, 
minutely, scornfully. “Can’t find out? 
You call yourself an up-to-date busi- 
ness man, and can’t find out who owns 
thirty shares of K. L. & M.?” 

“You couldn’t find out yourself,” said 
the broker. He was nettled. It is not 
comforting to one man to have another 
look him over as he would a prize pig. 

“Find out!’ thundered Norwood. 
“Certainly I can find out. Find out 
anything.” 

“Where I have failed no man in the 
Street can find out,” said the broker. 

“Oh, bosh,” said Norwood. “Do 
you mean to say there’s not a man in 
the Street with enough brains to find 


out who owns those thirty shares‘ 

“Guess that’s right,” said the broker.* 

“Well, I'll find out,” bellowed Nor- 
wood. “Thirty measly little shares of 
stock, and can’t find out. Why, I'll 
find out, and I'll swamp somebody if 
they don’t look out.” There was dan- 
ger in Wall Street when Norwood’s 
under jaw protruded at just that angle. 
“Make a bluff,” he went on. “Go into 
the Street and announce publicly that 
John Norwood wants those thirty 
shares of K. L. & M. That ought to 
scare somebody into giving ’em up.” 

The broker obeyed orders. The 
Westinghouse people grew pale. One 
of the firm rushed to see the client who 
held the thirty shares. The client 
listened, reiterated a refusal to sell, 
smiled, and said it would be all right. 
The Westinghouses, reassured, then 
began an active campaign of sitting 
still and holding tight. The strain was 
awful. 

Meanwhile the Street waited patient- 
ly for the end of the world. John Nor- 
wood had spoken. Finally the broker 
again went to Norwood. 

“Tt won’t work,” he reported. “It 
might have some result if you would 
appear personally in the matter. I 
simply can’t find out who owns those 
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shares. I have had the best detectives 
in the Street investigating.” 

Norwood smiled. It was an in- 
dulgent, pitying smile, the sort of smile 
that conscious strength gives. 

“T’ll take an hour or so this afternoon 
and go out myself and get those 
shares,” he said. 

Then the irresistible force met the 
immovable body. The impact was ter- 
rific. Norwood’s “hour or so” brought 
no result. He bellowed a challenge up 
and down the Street; threatened, blus- 
tered, raved, and—learned nothing. 
For a week he butted the impossible. 
His roar reverberated and drove the 
weaklings to cover, but it had no result 
to himself. Then he hired spies, bribed 
employees, bought the active support 
of a gentleman of talent who entered 
the Westinghouse offices at night and 
sought to find out something. Still he 
was helpless. The Street failed to 
wither. It looked on with a deep and 
unflagging interest, but it didn’t get ex- 
cited. In fact, it drew a long breath 


of relief to see Norwood engrossed itr 


the trivial pusuit of thirty shares of K. 
L.& M. He was allowing other things 
to pass unmolested. 

More deliberately, with less of blus- 
ter, with more care as to detail, he 
began the search all over again. He 
thought once of openly attacking the 
Westinghouse interests in the market, 
but they had anticipated such a move, 
and had fled to cover. They merely 
held K. L. & M., but they held it 
grimly. 

At the end of a week John Nor- 
wood’s effort to get the thirty shares of 
K. L. & M. had become a point of 
honor with him—a serious, glaring fail- 
ure in a life which heretofore had not 
known failure. At the same time, it 
had become a joke in the Street. Bro- 
kers laughed at it, but Norwood went 
doggedly on. It was this trait of te- 
nacity which had won success for him 
before, and now the cause had become 
a vital issue. 

“T’ll crush him to powder,” he re- 
peated. 

“When you find him,” said the 
broker. 





“Guess the old man’s losing his 
grip,” said Wall Street, and it chortled 
as it made a grab at some of Norwood’s 
unprotected stocks and got away with 
them. 

“Losing my grip, am I?” growled 
Norwood when he heard. “Wait until 
I finish this job, and I’ll wipe Wall 
Street as clean as a ballroom floor with 
those chaps.” 

In another fortnight, Norwood be- 
gan to realize that he was bucking a 
stone wall. He began to feel, for the 
first time, that there was a possibility 
of failure. He saw that a man who can 
negotiate hundred-million-dollar loans 
for the government, merge railroads, 
steamships, steel interests, copper bo- 
1anzas, who held the financial interests 
of the country in his open hand, was 
not always victorious if he happened to 
have a man against him who could not 
be frightened. If he could only learn 
who held the shares. But he couldn't. 
Then, although he would hardly confess 
the fact, but it was true, he developed 
a certain admiration for the unknown. 

Then a great coup was_ planned 
against Norwood. The Westinghouse 
people, in retaliation, conceived the idea 
of raiding Steel, and formed a great 
pool to back them. Norwood held mil- 
lions of Steel. It was just at this 
psychological moment that Norwood, 
in a towering rage, received a card as 
he sat at his desk. The card bore the 
name: “Mr. Richard Stanton.” Nor- 
wood looked at it, and the world turned 
red. 

“If he asks me for my daughter’s 
hand again, I'll throw him out the win- 
dow,” he declared. “Let him come in.” 

Mr. Richard Stanton entered. 

“Well?” thundered Norwood. 

“IT came in to see you, Mr. Nor- 
wood,” Stanton began calmly, “not be- 
cause of any admiration I have for you 
personally, but because of my regard 
for—for another member of your fam- 
ily.” 

“Now don’t go over all that again,” 
said Norwood. “I’ve heard it once. 
You’ve given me your promise, and I 
won’t release you from it.” 

“T know that,” said Stanton. “If 
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you'll permit me to sit down, I think I 
may be able to tell you something in 
which you will be interested.” 

“Well, sit down, then,” said Nor- 
wood. It was not a courteous invita- 
tion, but Stanton, being a calm young 
man, sat down. 

“There is a plan afoot to raid your 
Steel holdings,” Stanton continued. 

“A what?” demanded Norwood. He 
was interested. 

“A pool has been formed to smash 
you in Steel, and unless you act quick- 
ly it may succeed.” 

“To smash me, eh?” And Nor- 
wood’s under jaw shot out fiercely. 
“To smash me. Uh, huh! And who’s 
in it?” 

“That I can't tell you,” said Stanton. 
“T know there is such a plan, and I am 
merely telling you because I know, if it 
succeeds, you will be ruined. It is 
enough to let you know that it is com- 
ing. You can save yourself.” 

John Norwood sank back into his 
chair, his eyes half-closed, his mind far 
away, trying out his defenses, his forti- 
fications, thinking over all things con- 
nected with his Steel holdings. For a 
full minute he sat thus, and gradually 
the fierce jaw retired to its normal posi- 
tion. Then his eyes fell to Stanton. 
Again he was aggressive. 

“Why do you tell me this?” he de- 
manded. “To make yourself solid with 
me, I suppose?” He was sneering. 

“You flatter yourself, Mr. Norwood,” 
said Stanton, and his face flushed. “I 
learned of the coming raid through an 
invitation to join the pool against you, 
and I have no desire to see the father 
of the girl I love ruined.” 

Norwood went over and stood look- 
ing out of the window a long time. 
Then he turned back to Stanton. 

“T think—I think it’s damned decent 
of you, Stanton,” he said. “I appre- 
ciate it, and I thank you. Perhaps 
I-——”_ He extended his hand. 

“Pray don’t feel under any obliga- 
tion,” said Stanton, and there was a 
slight touch of irony in his voice. “You 
can protect yourself, and—and I wish 
you good day.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Norwood. 
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“Sit down a minute. You know I feel 
like you’ve made a monkey of me, 
somehow.” He laughed uneasily. 
“Since that time you called at my 
house, I’ve been pretty busy with an- 
other matter, and perhaps I have neg- 
lected my affairs somewhat—my Steel, 
I mean. I’ve been chasing thirty shares 
of a railroad stock, and let everything 
else go. And I didn’t get the stock, at 
that.” 

“No?” Stanton was politely inter- 
ested. 

“T want you to know that I appre- 
ciate what you have done in tipping me 
off to this raid. And yet I’m afraid 
you won't believe me,” continued Nor- 
wood. “By the way”’—and the Wall 
Street king became the man of busi- 
ness again—“‘you don’t happen to know 
who holds an odd thirty shares of 
K. L. & M5 do you?” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Stanton. 

“What?” Norwood gasped. “You 
know ?” 

And just at that moment the door 
was flung open, and Mazie, charming 
in gray, ran into the room. 

“Oh, papa,” she exclaimed, and then, 
at sight of Stanton, a startled “My 
goodness! What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing’s the matter,” said Stan- 
ton. He smiled gravely at her aston- 
ishment. 

“IT was over at Staten Island, and 
was just driving by,” said Mazie. “If 
I’m in the way——” 

“Would you mind telling me who 
holds those shares?” Norwood asked 
of Stanton. After the interruption of 
her entrance, he had forgotten that 
Mazie was on earth. 

“Not in the least,” said Stanton, 

“Well, who then?’ Norwood con- 
tinued. He was on the verge of vic- 
tory. 

“T hold them.” 

Norwood gazed at Stanton a mo- 
ment, and rage came into his face. 
Then he turned and walked to the win- 
dow, where he stood for a moment, as 
Mazie questioningly looked from one 
man to the other. Finally Norwood 
turned back. His hands were trem- 
bling with anger, and his face fright- 
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ened Mazie. Stanton stood looking 
at him curiously. When Norwood 
spoke, his voice was husky, tense. It 
was the suppressed roar of the lion 
about to leap. 

“You hold them,” he began. “You, 
like your father before you, have tried 
to ruin my plans. You have made me 
the laughing-stock of the Street. You 
have seen men who used to pale when 
they spoke to me sneer at the ‘old man 
who was losing his grip.’ You have 
seen my business honor at stake. You 
have done all this, and yet you have 
had the—the audacity to hope for my 
daughter’s hand in marriage.” 

“I was under no obligation whatever 
to you,” said Stanton easily. “I was 
satisfied to hold my shares. The West- 
inghouse people were friends of my fa- 
ther’s, and are friends of mine. I 
had no object in throwing the shares 
into your hands to ruin the Westing- 
house interests, as I knew you had 
planned. And besides, I was never 
asked by you or by any of your agents 
if I held the shares, or if I would sell 
them.” 

“Would you sell them?” asked Nor- 
wood. 

“No,” said Stanton. 

“At ten thousand a share?” 

“No,” said Stanton. 

“At twenty thousand?” 

“No, not at fifty thousand.” 

“T’ll ruin you for this; ruin you!” 
thundered Norwood. 

“You can’t do that,” said Stanton 
quietly. “Every cent I have, beyond 
these shares, is either in real estate, 
cash, or in United States gold bonds. 
However, I was going to say, that if 
the thirty shares I hold will be of any 
service to you, I am perfectly willing 
to allow you to vote them.” 

Norwood sank down into a chair 
with his head in his hands. He sat thus 
for a long time, and Mazie’s soft hand 
strayed over the iron-gray hair lov- 
ingly. She did not understand. She 
merely knew that the two men whom 
she loved above all the world had 
reached a crisis in their relations. Fi- 
nally Norwood arose. 


“I rather guess I’m taking this 
thing too seriously,” he said, and the 
strain in his voice had gone. “It seems 
I am being placed under more obliga- 
tions to you every moment. I can only 
thank you again, and—apologize for 
some things I have said about you— 
things you did not know of.” 

“There is one thing I should like to 
ask,” said Stanton, “and that is, when 
you vote my shares, and they will give 
you control of K. L. & M., that you 
buy in the Westinghouse interests at 
the market price, and, if you think the 
shares a good investment, hold them 
for me_ until—until—for two years. 
I hope to make a settlement of that 
amount on my wife.” 

“T will protect Westinghouse,” said 
Norwood. “But the K. L. & M. isn’t 
worth a darn as an investment. Til 
recommend something along that line 
later. Fact is, I’m going to wipe K. 
L. & M. off the earth.” For the second 
time he shook Stanton’s hand. “But 
understand, this makes no difference 
about my daughter. You are prepared 
to keep your promise to let her alone 
for two years?” 

“T am,” said Stanton. “Good day.” 

He turned, and the door closed be- 
hind him. Mazie stood looking after 
him a moment, perplexed, sorrowful, 
then she ran to her father. 

“Father,” she said, “what is it? 
What’s the matter ?” 

“T was just thinking, little girl,” said 
Norwood, as his arm slipped about her, 
and the quizzical smile she loved came 
to his lips; “I was just thinking that 
that young fellow would make a blamed 
good business partner for me.” 

“Oh, papa!” said Mazie. 

“And that it might be a good idea to 
have him up to dinner to-night.” 

“Oh, papa!” 

“And that it doesn’t take so long to 
get a trousseau if one is willing to pay 
enough.” 

“Oh!” Mazie was beyond speech. 
She was weeping. 
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And the irresistible force swept on- 
ward. 
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URN” FREELING 
Was a man with a 
specialty, and had a 
specialist’s pride in 
the superiority and 
selectiveness of the 


DAAGD particular line of 
wh oteren, burglarizing which 
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he had elected to 
follow. In a way, he looked upon all 
members of his shady craft who did 
“oeneral work” as blunderers, lacking 
the wit, the initiative, and the nice dis- 
crimination to see an original and in- 
teresting phase of work and to develop 
it to a high point. 

Then, too, there were several other 
reasons for his feeling of conscious su- 
periority over his professional fellows. 
He was a college man—and the fra- 
ternity-pin which he usually wore was 
the one example of the goldsmith’s art 
in his possession for which he had paid 
clean coin, and to which he had undis- 
puted claim. He was too shrewd not 
to recognize the imprudence of wear- 
ing anything which might serve to 
catch the eye, and thus to impress the 
mind of any with whom he might come 
in contact “in the course of business” ; 
but his pride in the emblem and in 
what it signified gave him a dare- 
devil joy in wearing it freely. He 
“handled” hundreds of gems, jewels, 
and precious trinkets, but he weuld not 
have foregone the satisfaction of wear- 
ing his simple “frat.”-pin for the privi- 
lege of safely displaying the finest 
solitaire that had ever come within the 
grasp of his skilful fingers. It was his 
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honestly his—and so was all that it 
stood for. 


There was still another matter in 
which Freeling was also inclined to 
feel his professional oats after the 
manner of the specialist in other lines. 
He believed that it was far “higher 
practise” to use his wits than his 
hands; he had never in his life, even 
at the very outset of his “career,” 
found it necessary to descend to vio- 
lence, and gradually he had come into 
the habit of playing the game of thiev- 
ery with a view to seeing how little 
of physical effort of any kind he could 
put into it. 

At last he found himself in the pos- 
session of a distinct specialty, which he 
defined to his fellow craftsmen, one 
night, in these words: “You porch- 
climbers have always considered your- 
selves the fancy artists in the profes- 
sion, because you can force a window 
so quietly as not to disturb the people; 
but I’d rather do my work in such a 
way that the lady of the house will 
voluntarily open the door for me her- 
self, and will invite me to come again 
when I leave. It’s a neater sort of 
work, and appeals to me more.” 

Among the men who plied his out- 
lawed and dangerous craft, Freeling 
was envied for things other than his 
education, his skill, and his steady 
nerve. Men in honest walks of life 
naturally are pleased to find themselves 
distinguished from their fellows by 
some point of good looks which will 
impress even the casual observer, and 
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be remembered. But these touches of 
personal distinction are not coveted by 
the burglar, or by any member of the 
underworld whose ambition is to be 
completely forgotten by all who may see 
them. Freeling was counted fortunate, 
in the eyes of his fellows, in possessing 
a face so completely commonplace 
as to have not a single distinguish- 
ing trait in the sight of the aver- 
age stranger. 

His countenance was neither hand- 
some nor homely, keen nor dull, coarse 
nor refined; it was simply common- 
place and hopelessly forgetable. 

Freeling roomed with the family of a 
clergyman—the pastor of a struggling 
church—and represented himself to be 
a real-estate broker and renting-agent. 
He quietly disclaimed any particular 
religious convictions, but occasionally 
attended the services, and even the so- 
cial functions, of the little church pre- 
sided over by the Reverend Doctor 
Shilling. Freeling’s habits were quiet, 
and his life apparently exemplary; he 
was, as the pastor’s wife expressed it, 
“just an ideal roomer,”’ because it was 
almost impossible to tell whether he 
was in the house or not, and so it made 
little difference, either way. His bed- 
room being on the ground floor of the 
cottage, and accessible from the porch 
entrance, it was almost literally true 
that Mrs. Shilling seldom knew, with- 
out special investigation, whether he 
was at home or not. 

The only thing in his colorless per- 
sonal habits which attracted the atten- 
tion of the pastor’s wife was the fact 
that he regularly received most of the 
morning newspapers, and spent consid- 
erable time in scrutinizing the small 
ads of the “rent” pages. In view of his 
statement that he was in the renting 
and real-estate business, this seemed to 
her not only natural, but a commenda- 
ble proof of his industry and attention 
to business. She knew, in fact, that he 
had enabled two or three of the people 
in the church, who had made his ac- 
quaintance at sociables, to find better 
quarters through his agency. 

As usual, on one particular April 
morning, the quiet roomer was scan- 
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ning the “small-ad’” column of the 
Tribune; but on this occasion his face 
lighted up with a smile of more than 
usual animation. 

“That looks good to father,” he re- 
marked to himself as he cut from the 
paper an advertisement reading: 

Richly furnished apartment of eight 
rooms—must rent at once for the summer. 
Starting for Europe in three days. ‘Terms 
reasonable to the right party. Bachelor or 
couple without children preferred. ‘Call and 
inspect. 

It was signed W. H. Weatherall. 
The address given was that of a fash- 
ionable apartment building overlooking 
Lincoln Park, and within ten minutes’ 
ride from the little parsonage. 

“Mighty kind of ‘em to give the 
name, too,” he muttered, reaching for 
the volume called “Who’s Who in 
Chicago” which occupied the place of 
honor on his modest table by the side 
of a set of “The Adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes.” He had excused his li- 
king for the latter books, in speaking 
with Mrs. Shilling, on the ground that 
he found them “so immensely humor- 
ous.” She later read the books, and 
failed to understand how he could con- 
sider them as humorous, although they 
were the most exciting stories she had 
ever allowed herself to read since her 
marriage. 

His handy volume gave him, at a 
glance, the information that Mr. Wil- 
loughby Hyde Weatherall was a per- 
son of social importance, a member of 
the leading clubs, a yachtsman, and a 
lover of good horses. <A dip into the 
city directory was equally satisfactory, 
as it informed him that Mr. Weatherall 
was in the wholesale jewelry business. 

“Tf I don’t get good picking there,” 
was his mental comment, “it'll be be- 
cause the lady of the house is uncom- 
monly careful.” 

To the maid who answered his ring 
at the Weatherall door-bell he said: 

“T’ve called in answer to the adver- 
tisement about renting the apartment.” 

“Step in, please,” was the answer. 
“Mrs. Weatherall will see you in the 
library.” 

She appeared promptly, and the keen 
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eyes of the caller at once made note 
of the fact that she was a pretty wom- 
an, evidently a little immature, and per- 
haps a bit flighty and unsystematic in 
her habits. 

“My home is in Philadelphia,” he ex- 
plained, “but I am making improve- 
ments in certain Chicago property 
which has been in the family a long 
time, and the necessity of overseeing 
this work will keep me here until fall, I 
regret to say. I have only my mother 
now, and she is so unhappy at the 
thought of being left alone, that I have 
finally decided to bring her out here, 
so that she may be with me. I under- 
stand Chicago is not so bad in sum- 
mer.” 

“We have the breeze direct from the 
lake,” was Mrs. Weatherall’s answer, 
“and I can assure you that it makes our 
apartment most comfortable. Would 
you like to go through the rooms?” 

“Yes,” shortly responded Freeling, 
“after you tell me what you want for 
the apartment.” 

“A hundred and fifty a month.” 

“That certainly does not seem un- 
reasonable to an Easterner—especially 
when the taste with which your home 
is furnished is taken into considera- 
tion.” 

Freeling’s pleasantest smile accom- 
panied this comment—and there was 
something decidedly agreeable about 
his commonplace face when lighted by 
the smile which he reserved as a “con- 
fidence clincher.” 

“TI presume,” he added, “that my lo- 
cal banker, here, will be sufficient as a 
reference—if I should decide to take 
the place?” 

“Oh! certainly,” interrupted Mrs. 
Weatherall, who was evidently pleased 
at the ease with which she was carry- 
ing off the honors of the negotiations. 
\s he followed into the hall, his plans 
matured quickly, and he remarked: 

“No doubt your kitchen arrange- 
ments are first-class.” 

“We think so,” she answered. 
come and see for yourself.” 

After the kitchen and dining-room 
had been carefully inspected, the mis- 
tress of the house led the way to the 
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sleeping - rooms, with the remark: 
“There is one room which I cannot 
show you until my mother comes out. 
But here is my own room, I think it 
very pleasant.” 

“Delightful!” a»swered Freeling, as 
he caught a passing glimpse of an open 
jewel-case on the antique dressing-ta- 
ble. Coiled against its pale-blue lining 
was a necklace of pearls which his ex- 
perienced eye told him was worth sev- 
eral thousand dollars. 

He knew that quick action was neces- 
sary. Stepping to the window as if to 
take in the outlook, he said: 

“Would you mind asking your cook 
if she would care to remain with my 
mother and myself?—I take it for 
granted she is competent, or else she 
would not be in your service.” A note 
of quiet imperativeness in his voice and 
the fact that he glanced at his watch 
seemed to suggest action instead of con- 
versation, and Mrs. Weatherall at once 
left the room in the direction of the 
kitchen. 

Instantly his hand flicked the string 
of pearls from its soft nest and closed 
the lid of the box, which was left on 
the dresser. But, as he slipped the 
necklace into his pocket, he glanced 
into the mirror of the dressing-table, 
and saw the reflection of the white face 
of an elderly woman suddenly with- 
drawn from a partially open door at 
the opposite side of the room. Then 
he heard quick, soft footsteps, and 
knew_that the mother was carrying the 
news of what she had seen to the other 
members of the household. A moment 
later a smiling little girl entered with a 
doll in her arms and shyly seated her- 
self in a tiny rocker—with an air which 
plainly said: “I’ve been told to come 
in here and sit down until mama comes 
—but I don’t understand why.” 

Freeling understood, however, and 
his mental comment was: “Keen old 
lady, that! But two can play at this 
game. Yes—there she is at the phone, 
calling the police.” 

“Will you ask your mother to speak 
with me for a moment, little lady?” he 
said to the child. “I’m late to an ap- 
pointment and must hurry.” 
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The “little lady,” however, sat quiet- 
ly, stubbornly, in her small chair, made 
no answer, and continued to play with 
her doll’s clothing. 

“Knows her orders, all right,” 
thought Freeling. Then Mrs. Weath- 
erall entered at one door and _ her 
mother at another. 

“This is my mother, Mrs. Hyde,” 
said the younger woman. 

Mrs. Hyde bowed coldly and mo- 
tioned Freeling to a seat. He took it 
easily and then turned his best smile 
upon Mrs. Weatherall. 

“Perhaps I’m presuming, for a total 
stranger,” he remarked, “but a certain 
experience which my mother went 
through a short time ago has tempted 
me to—well, to teach you a lesson, 
Mrs. Weatherall.” 

His manner was full of easy and de- 
lightful assurance as he slipped his 
hand into his side pocket and con- 
tinued : 

“In spite of my continued warnings, 
my mother would leave her jewels 
about her chamber, and, one day, a 
fellow posing as a telephone inspector 
made way with a diamond pin given 
her by my father—an heirloom of con- 
siderable intrinsic value and especially 
prized for its associations. It has never 
been recovered, and she is inconsola- 
ble. I observed that you are quite as 
careless as she, but I hope that this ex- 
perience will effectually cure you—for 
it will show you what might have hap- 
pened.” 

As he drew the necklace from his 
pocket, and, with a steady hand, 
dropped it into the trembling palm of 
the young matron, the elderly woman 
exclaimed : 

“But—but—I’ve—called the police. I 
saw you take it. Oh! what shall we 
do? I hear the police now.” 

“Just tell them that you had missed 
the jewels, and thought a servant had 
taken them—but that they turned up 
all right a few moments ago. All a 
mistake !” 

Then Freeling took from the table a 
current magazine and leaned back com- 
fortably in the bedroom rocker. The 
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officers were received in the library, 
and the explanation that he had sug- 
gested was given in detail, and readily 
accepted by the officers, who took their 
departure without asking any disagree- 
able questions. When the women again 
returned to the room, the older one ex- 
claimed : 

“Goodness! but wasn’t it fortunate 
that I didn’t have time to go into de- 
tails over the phone. All I could say 
was to ‘send some officers quick,’ and 
give our number.” 

“Yes,” genially answered Freeling. 
“It certainly was lucky. Perhaps I’d 
have been the one to get the lesson for 
my presumption, if you’d gone into the 
situation more fully. Anyhow, I'll 
know better than to attempt any benev- 
olent pranks again.” 

“And you may be sure,” interrupted 
Mrs. Weatherall, “that I shall never 
again be careless about my jewels.” 

When Freeling left the apartment, a 
few minutes later, he had arranged to 
rent it for the season. His references 
were written upon the engraved card 
of a Philadelphia gentleman who had 
lost a diamond ring and a_ valuable 
watch—not to speak of a handsome 
card-case—a year before. 

“That’s about the closest call I ever 
had,” Freeling remarked to himself as 
he made his way back to the little par- 
sonage. “If those people weren’t in 
such a hurry to get off to Europe, they 
might wake up and make me trouble.” 

At about noon he intercepted a tele- 
graph messenger-boy on the street, 
handed him a message and a half-dol 
lar, saying: 

“Keep the change, son, and hurry on 
with that wire. It’s rush.” 

When Mrs. Weatherall received it 
her face clouded, as she read: 

Just received message stating serious ill 
ness of mother. Cannot take apartment. 


“T’m sorry,” commented Mrs. Weath 
erall. ‘‘He seemed such a nice, kindly 
man. And I did want to show Harry 
that I could let the apartment just as 
well as he could.” 
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HE rattle and jar of 
the trucks that form 
in procession along 
the streets of lower 
New York, rose as if 
from an alien world 
to the metal shutters 
of the Courbet ware- 
house;,for its echo- 

ing cavern was no longer a depository 

for merchandise, guarded by a surly 
night watchman; it had become a pri- 
vate library, in charge of Lawrence 

Hurley, a man with the brow of a 

scholar, yet with shoulders rather ath- 

letic and lips rather humorous—an en- 

tirely congruous figure among the 

treasures of dead and gone bibliophiles. 
Lawrence read: 


For indeed, God created woman for our 
joy and also that we might be plagued, since 
that lasting ease be not the lot of man, and 
the more he be plagued, so, often, the more 
is he like the angels. Even so, saith the 
learned Vintellus, woman serveth the pur- 
poses of God, not only by her ministrations, 
which I have found most sweet and Godly, 
but even by her plaguing. It seemeth me 
ever that woman is like to wine; for as God 
gave us wine that it might make us merry, 
not that it might make us drunk, so hath he 
given us woman for gentle joyance: not in 
madness, as with some, but in all gentleness 
and sweetness. In my age, so do I tes- 
tify-—— 


Lawrence closed the book and 
dropped it on his knee. The covers, 
as they fell, sent up a cloud of yellow 
dust from their worm-holes. It was 
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an old, old Volume, “The Booke of 
Health” entitled; and its title-page 
showed that it was “Entered at Sta- 
tioner’s Hall MDXCVI.” A _ book 
bought and treasured when Shake- 
speare went begging, it had lain on the 
book-stalls of London with the quartos 
of “Romeo and Juliet.” Now, in the 
circle of time, that same quarto of 
“Romeo and Juliet” was locked in the 
steel vault to his left; a thing so pre- 
cious that it was kept from the light 
which might mar one letter of its text. 
Time had swung half-circle for ‘The 
Booke of Health” as well. Its accus- 
tomed place, now, was an open place 
in the unclassified section of the big 
library, between a humble, unillumi- 
nated text of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
a Nuremberg Chronicle. 

About the desk where Lawrence sat, 
there was only a little circle of light 
from one electric globe. In the dim, 
farther reaches of this circle only books 
were visible. The stacks rose twenty 
feet to the ceiling of the great room, 
once a warehouse, now a library; and 
the place was heavy with the musty 
scent of dry-rotting covers. From 
the uniform appearance of the shelves, 
a bookman could have told that they 
had been piled in place, more with a 
view to size than to authors or to 
periods. Behind the desk stood frames 
like clothes-horses; and on each of 
these hung sheepskin rolls, the priceless 
wisdom of the Hebrew fathers. 
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The words that he had read re- 
volved in the mind of Lawrence. How 
that brain of dust had reached to him 
across the graves and the dead days, to 
match his own thought! How clear- 
ly now could he see the figure of that 
didactic, superstitious, kindly Kentish 
physician whose book lay open on his 
knee! He looked up and down the 
rows; and a shudder that was neither 
of fear nor of cold went over him. 

So many books! So many figures, 
the great, the gay, the worthy, em- 
balmed yet living in the dust of his 
shelves. To him, a solitary among the 
worm-eaten covers, those figures were 
beginning to move and to speak. He 
could imagine Aquinas creeping out 
from that lower shelf where his “Sum- 
ma,” bound in rough planking, reposed 
among the other monkish volumes—a 
bent little man, all head, with a face se- 
rene and cold and stern. From that 
shelf above, where the bound volumes 
of the Spectator lay in the dust, Dick 
Steele would come forth—fat, broad 
of brow, jovial of smile, weary of eye. 
And through the cracks of the vault 
behind him, would sift vapor and star- 
dust to resolve into the figure whose 
face he knew so well, but whose play 
of expression, balanced ever between 
sadness and mirth, surpassed his im- 
agination—the man mystery of the 
ages—Shakespeare’s self. Lesser fig- 
ures, too, would form out of the dust 
and must; the Kentish physician of his 
evening’s reading or the précieux cav- 
alier, son of the lute and of spring 
longing, whose “Problems of Beauty” 
rested, in strange company, just next 
to the philosophy of the Schoolmen, 
done into type by Elzevir in 1486. 

Suppose that these, the mighty dead, 
should come forth upon him in the flesh 
now? Moliére, Cynewulf, Tasso, Luth- 
er, Addison—what words would they 
have for him? Would they ask, when 
they awoke, what the world had been 
doing while they lay between clods and 
covers? Would their genius thrill to 
progress and science, invention, dis- 
covery of the earth’s place in the uni- 
verse, or would they ask only if the 
world kept sweet and young; if men 


still loved and had faith? He tried to 
imagine what each would ask first— 
Aquinas of the progress of faith; Tas- 
so perhaps of lovers—he tried even to 
lift himself to such a height of imagi- 
nation that he might know what 
Shakespeare would ask. Would he—— 

A metal shutter banged somewhere 
in the distance; and the sound rever- 
berated among the corridors of thick- 
stacked books. The noise brought him 
to the earth with a disagreeable jar. It 
slammed again; and he listened, almost 
afraid. After a moment, he rose and 
took the well-remembered way through 
the darkness, up one aisle and down 
another. 

And now, being out of the radius of 
the little electric lamp above his own 
desk, he saw that there was a dim light 
somewhere in the distance. Its source 
was hidden by the stacks; its beams 
made shafts of uncertain radiance to 
right and left. 

“Moonlight,” he thought surprised. 
“IT was sure I'd closed that shutter.” 
He hurried his steps and reached that 
book-stack which looked out on the 
light. Then his vague fear fell into 
a gulf of astonishment. 

A slanting pillar of white moonlight 
stretched between the open window and 
the floor—but there was something in 
its midst whiter than the moonlight. 
He paused, started, moved forward a 
dozen steps. His eyes were clearing 
now from the veil which light out of 
darkness had thrown over them; and 
suddenly he stopped still and rigid, his 
hand on a book-stack. 

The white object appeared to be a 
woman. Now he saw that it was in- 
deed a woman, reading by moonlight 
from a little book which rested lightiy 
in the hollow of her palm. The white 
arm of that hand swept in a superb 
curve from the floating white which 
was her gown. With the other hand, 
she was turning a leaf. 

Out of the white gown rose a bare 
shoulder and a head which drooped 
with all the grace in the world above 
her reading. The details of this head 
he saw only dimly, as his eyes cleared 
slowly in the moonlight. The hair, he 
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thought, must be blond, for it glistened 
dully. Her face was shadow, but he 
thought that he saw, now and then, 
the flutter of an eyelash. 

She turned one leaf, another and 
yet another, before the paralysis of as- 
tonishment, almost of supernatural ter- 
ror, had passed from him. Speech was 
the first faculty which returned. It 
was only afterward that he remembered 
with some confusion what he had said: 

“Who—oh! who are you?” 

At that, she neither started nor looked 
up, but the white hand which had been 
turning the pages rose slowly above 
her head. Her eyes were still on the 
book, but her arm moved toward the 
source of light like a lily’s petal rising 
toward the sun. And then—the shut- 
ter slammed, and the shaft of moon- 
light died. The white image shone a 
moment on his retina; and while the 
impression lasted, he fancied that he 
heard a kind of rustling and felt a jar. 
After that, it was utter blackness. 

Although he knew his way by day 
or night through his book-shelves and 
could place his hand on the switch con- 
trolling the lights, he was so dazed that 
he fumbled in his vest pocket for his 
match-safe before venturing forward, 
and struck a match. By that time, 
there was nothing in sight but books, 
books. Regaining his habits, he turned 
on the electric switch. Still nothing. 
The iron shutter, it was true, stood un- 
fastened and slightly ajar. Instantly 
he threw it open and peered out. It 
was a fifty-foot drop to the back area- 
way of the warehouse—no possible en- 
trance or exit. Something of terror 
seized him as he closed the shutter and 
realized that he was alone with his 
books and his ghosts. Had he ever 
really seen this thing? 

A sudden sparkle ran over all his 
nerves. There was something white 
again—only a spot on the floor, to be 
sure, but disturbing for the moment. 
He stepped forward, picked up the 
white thing; it was tangible; he exam- 
ined it under the electric light; it was 
not a ghostly souvenir; he slipped it 
carefully among the bookish memo- 
randa in his desk drawer. 
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The next night he made an early 
dinner at the restaurant below stairs, 
telephoned a flimsy excuse to break 
an engagement, and sat, making pre- 
tense of reading, far into the night. 
That afternoon he had found a forgot- 
ten Elizabethan play, and had set it 
aside for the evening’s reading; but 
he took no delight in it. He tried a 
Spanish picaroon romance; he pulled 
down a first of “The Voyage to Lis- 
bon”; a packet of English broadsides ; 
a treatise on devils. All were alike to 
him. For once, books brought no de- 
light to Lawrence the Scholar. 

It was not until the next evening, 
and just when the wholesale district 
below was settling into its night si- 
lence, that the noise of a banging shut- 
ter sounded again, setting all his nerves 
athrill. This time, he made all speed 
toward the spot. The shaft of moon- 
light lay across the floor; again the 
white figure was there. And as he ap- 
proached, the woman spoke in a voice 
deep and low and soft, which sounded 
through that musty atmosphere of for- 
gotten learning like music in a sepul- 
cher. 

“Stop a moment,” she said. “I am 
not ready yet. Oh, stop a moment!” 

He paused at about the distance of 
a book-shelf from her, and—— 

“Who are you?” he said. 

She did not lift her eyes; neither 
did she answer him quite directly. 

“T am finding out who I am. Can- 
not you help me?” And at that she 
looked up. Her eyes were in the 
shadow, yet he imagined that they were 
beautiful. 

“It is so long,” she went on, speak- 
ing gravely. “So long that they have 
forgotten me. This critic speaks of so 
many books—stupid, dull books—and 
never a word of me.” 

“And what is the book that you 
wrote?” he said, although he felt that 
he was speaking commonplaces. 

She laughed lightly, and echoes car- 
ried the scintillations of sound away 
into the darkness and dull shadows. 

“T wrote no book,” she said, “but a 
poet loved too much; and there was so 
much song and longing left to spare 
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out of his love for the real woman, 
that he made for his poem the figure 
of another woman that never was, and 
yet was. I am she! That is one of 
the things the poet said,” she added. 
“Only he said it so much better than 
I!" 

“And who was the poet?” asked 
Lawrence, stepping nearer in his ea- 
gerness. With that, she raised her arm, 
not gently as she had done before, but 
abruptly. The shutter clicked, the pil- 
lar of light died. Again there was 
rustling sound, and again, when he 
turned on the light, he was alone. This 
time there remained not even a spot of 
white on the floor. 

Now, the evenings of Lawrence the 
Scholar, alone in the Courbet Library, 
had been mainly evenings of study. 
That was the purpose for which he 
had taken service in this great treas- 
ure house of lore and learning, closed 
by the law to all eyes and brains but 
his. Still, now and then, he had gone 
out for a dinner with the two or three 
men whom he knew in that city, strange 
to him and yet the city of his fathers; 
or for a visit with the matronly 
women who had been schoolmates of 
his mother. Now, however, he became 
a hermit indeed. Mothing could call 
him from his desk in the corner of the 
library. His bedchamber opened 
through the partition behind his desk; 
and it was late of nights when Law- 
rence the Scholar went to bed. Yet 
he did not hear the signal of the shut- 
ter for nearly a fortnight; and his heart 
grew sick with waiting. 

Then, one rainy night and early 
in the evening, the shutter slammed 
once more. It was now the dark of 
the moon, and the window let in 
only a faint light from the stars and the 
luminous city. He could see, however, 
that the woman stood before the open- 
ing, that she had her hands clasped be- 
fore her, and that she carried no book. 

“IT am ready for you to come near, 
but not too near,” she said. “See, I 
have put the book aside entirely; I 
am all of the earth now. Even the 
spirit of the poet does not hold me, and 
my blood is warm.” She opened to- 
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ward him the shadows which were her 
palms. 

“IT am ready to move a little from 
the shelves. May I sit and talk with 
you?” It was said with an ingenuous 
simplicity which made it all modest and 
natural. 

She was only a figure in outline be- 
fore him, but she seemed to be holding 
out one of her hands. All detail was 
lost in the shadows, and the gestures of 
this silhouette became a language. So 
that, when she held out her hand, he 
saw that she wanted to be led like a 
child. In and out of the dark passages 
he took her. The hand in his, warm 
like a flower in the sun, held his own 
tightly, yet without a suggestion of 
familiarity. Try as he would, not a 
word could he find to say to her; so 
that, when they came out into the light 
about his desk, she spoke first: 

“The time is short, and you have 
much to tell me. Why don’t you 
talk ?” 

He answered her question by an- 
other. 

“Who was your poet, and what his 
book ?” he asked. 

They had reached the desk, and she 
had sunk, without invitation, into his 
big armchair, before she answered: 

“You opened my book only the other 
day, and yet you do not know me! Is 
this what the work of poets comes to? 
Are their pens and songs of so little 
worth, that even a scholar does not 
know us, their creatures, when we come 
to him from the shelves? Yet he de- 
scribed me well—lI think.” She laughed, 
a laugh bantering yet sweet. Her face 
grew piquant; shadows which were 
only the ghosts of dimples played 
about the corners of her mouth. This 
mouth, red and full, changed always 
from a rose to a river of roses and 
back to a rose again. Yet when he 
looked at her face and called it beauty, 
he looked for the most part at her 
brows. In this woman, as he knew 
then and became conscious afterward, 
it was her brows—full yet slender, in- 
visibly veined in blue, lined with eye- 
brows half-arched and pointed—from 
which all her beauty radiated. He 
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thought, even then, how like it was to 
one of those faces of the Middle Ages 
—Heloise, Rosamond—whose beauty is 
neither of the Greek time nor yet of 
our own time. 

Her laugh quite dispelled his embar- 
rassment. 

“Then it will be a game between you 
and me,” he said. “I will listen to 
everything you say, in order to discover 
the style in which you are written. 
So, then, I may assign you to period 
and school. I cannot guess from the 
costume,” he added. In fact, the dress 
which clung and yet floated about her 
limbs was of no style and of no period. 
Her hair lay on her neck in a loose 
knot, and it was fastened with a square 
pin of curious workmanship. She 
thrust out a white shoe as she talked. 
It was not like a modern shoe—more 
a sandal with a closed top. 

“Of what shall I speak?” he asked. 
“Of what the world has been doing?” 

“Oh, I care little for the world, and, 
besides, I know a great deal. You see, 
my book is rare and precious. There- 
fore, we have traveled much. We have 
been in a king’s library, and lain on 
the shelves at Quarritch’s, and crossed 
seas. We have associated with many 
volumes, and I have learned much of 
the new times. And from what I have 
learned, they are the same times, after 
all. Those monkish volumes there’”— 
she pointed to the lower shelf where 
the knowledge of the Schoolmen lay 
between three-foot deal covers—‘they 
have been shut up in the cloister so 
long that the world would be new to 
them. But I- és 

“Of what, then, O Lady of Mystery, 
shall I speak?” 

‘A man,” she said, “is always more 
interesting than a world or a book, even 
to a4 woman who was and yet never 
was. Suppose you tell me of yourself. 
Who are you, O keeper of my book, 
and what are we doing here—so many 
of us? 

“The books first,” he said. “Because 
they explain me. But have they told 
you nothing of themselves?” 

“The one to my right is always com- 
plaining. It is a very severe volume 
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of Puritan theology. The one on my 
left is a missal, absorbed in its prayers. 
My book and I learn nothing from 
them, because they will have nothing to 
do with a romance. But come, my 
time may be short. Of the books first, 
as you say. Why are there so many 
here ?” 

“This,” he answered, “is called the 
Courbet Library, although it is hardly 
a library at all. Jacques Courbet col- 
lected it. He was a very rich man here 
in the West, and a very powerful one. 
\fter he had made his money in mines, 
he looked about, in his later years, for 
something upon which to spend it. Al- 
though he had little education, he loved 
learning, for he was aFrench gentleman 
by birth. Through all his wanderings, 
looking for the gold in the earth, he 
had carried with him a little, old volume 
of La Fontaine which was his father’s. 
One day, out in his palace on Pacific 
Heights, he heard how certain men love 
old books, and an idea came into his 
mind. He had always done things 
grandly. That was the secret of his 
fortune.” 

Lawrence broke off here and changed 
his tone as he said: 

“T do not know your period, nor your 
century, not even your country. I may 
be speaking of things which you do not 
understand. I have never talked to a 
book lady before, and I am positively 
ashamed of your worldly ignorance.” 

“T will try to understand,” she said, 
leaning forward a little. “Go on.” 

“So he bought many, many old 
books. His agents sought them all 
over the world. Most bibliomaniacs, as 
you must know from the lore of your 
shelves, buy just a treasure here and 
there, as a diamond collector buys only 
the diamonds of beautiful color. I 
won't go so far as to say what a 
treasure he got when he bought you! 

“He collected, not like a connoisseur, 
but like an Oriental rajah. He bought 
the library of a Tudor duke. He 
bought the manuscripts of old monas- 
teries by the thousand. Wherever 
they were selling old books in the 
world, his agents were there. He had 
no place for them—yet. I believe that 
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there was some idea in his mind of a 
great building to hold the greatest col- 
lection in the world—it was always su- 
perlatives with him. While he waited 
for that, he piled the volumes up in this 
great warehouse, which belonged to 
him. And here they are—two hun- 
dred thousand of them. Books, some 
of them, which no scholar’s eye has 
ever seen; palimpsests beyond price 
locked behind the brush-drawn Latin 
of old manuscripts for such as me to 
decipher—and all this treasury is mine 
alone—as much as though it belonged 
to me.” 

“Did he, then, give it to you?” she 
asked—and here she leaned forward 
with some interest. 

“That is the rest of the story,” said 
he. “One day he died, and Lawrence 
Hurley—which is I1—came to his own. 
For some of the heirs were not satis- 
fied with the will, and so the estate is 
in the courts—does a lady out of a 
book understand courts?—which have 
sealed the doors of this library by writ 
and document. Now, for my part: 
When I left Heidelberg, a lazy Ameri- 
can student with just enough income so 
that I need not work, and just enough 
conscience so that I felt bound to, I 
wandered back to the city of my 
father. I don’t know why; my father 
was dead and my mother lives in Paris, 
where her income does better. But 
when I heard that the Courbet Library 
needed a custodian, one willing to sleep 
in the place so as to save a watchman, 
I came, fell in love with the library, 
and went to work. And, oh! it has 
been a romance!” he added, bubbling 
over, for her eyes were kind. “A ro- 
mance of the mind. 

“There isn’t a day that I don’t find 
some treasure here—some book which 
none other than I has really read for 
centuries. I seem to care no more for 
people, only for books; and now a 
woman out of a book has come to 
me ! 

“You know,” he added, changing the 
subject, because he saw that she was a 
little confused, “I am the only person 
admitted here. The Courbet heirs are 
very strict.” 
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She was leaning back in her chair, 
shading her eyes with her hand. 

“Is that all?’ she said. 

“All?” 

“All about you and the library.” 

“Not quite. There is a little poetic 
reason in the presence here of me, the 
only person on the footstool free to en- 
joy. You see, my father and Jacques 
Courbet were partners once. Pardon 
me, won't you, if I talk what we call 
business to a lady out of a book. They 
quarreled over the Molly May Mine— 
it was some such name as that—and 
Courbet kept the mine while father kept 
the money. The mine turned out to be 
richer than Golconda, while the money 
grew poorer. So one became Jacques 
Courbet, whom every one envied for 
his wealth, and the other became the 
parent of a plain and bookish gentle- 
man on a very plain income. My 
father always declared that Jacques 
Courbet knew the value of the mine all 
the time, and concealed the truth be- 
cause he wanted everything for him- 
self. If that is true, then you see I 
have at least an equal right with the 
heirs who have locked it up, to the 
Courbet- Library.” He laughed lightly. 
She still held her hand before her eyes. 

“In all seriousness,” he added, “I’ve 
really never taken that point of view, 
nor blamed Courbet. How could I 
blame a man whose tastes ran so nearly 
with mine?” 

She rose at this. Her face, which 
had grown grave, held some expres- 
sion which he could not quite define. 

“I must go back to rest between the 
covers,’ she said. “I have been out 
long enough.” 

“Have I talked of things which did 
not interest you, Lady of Mystery?” he 
asked. “In this outer world, vou 
know, one doesn’t usually tell all his 
history to a young woman whom he is 
meeting for the third time.” 

“No, I was glad that you spoke as 
you did,” she answered. She had not 
smiled since he began his tale; all her 
grave merriment had given way to 
a certain wistful seriousness. “And 
you've passed my book every day, as 
you went dusting down the shelves. 
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Will you walk with me to the place 
where you found me?” She put out her 
hand again. 

“You will come back?” he begged, 
as they threaded in and out among the 
shelves. “It will do you good, really, 
for you must be so very ignorant. Just 
think, you know nothing but poetry!” 
They were near the swinging shutter 
before she answered. 

“Yes. I shall rest two nights and 
come on the third. And, meantime” 
—there was mischief in her tone—‘do 
you think that you can find the book 
that I am in? Go back, now, and 
promise that you will not turn.” He 
watched her flutter away toward the 
dim light of the window, and turned 
his back as she bade him. A moment 
later he heard the shutter, and knew 
that all the light at his back had gone 
out. 

She came again on the third night, 
and in the same fashion. 

“You were near to losing me the last 
time,” she said as he led her toward his 
desk. “Do not try to read the riddle. 
Did you find my book?” 

“No—although I looked.” 

“That is a riddle, too. Do not try 
to solve it, for the harder you try, the 
less will you succeed. And yet should 
you ever find the book, wonderful 
things would happen.” He had seated 
her now. 

Each time that he saw her, he found 
something new and wonderful to ad- 
mire. This time it was her hair. He 
had said that it was blond when he first 
saw it in the moonlight. But he had 
not seen the ashen shade of it, nor the 
way it waved from her perfect throat. 

“Beauty died in the world when the 
poet put you into his book,” he said. 

“That was one of the things the poet 
said. It has seemed to me two or three 
times that you speak like him—when 
you are at your best.”’ She was droop- 
ing back in the chair, one hand hang- 
ing, and the poise of her head was mis- 
chievous. 

“O scholar,” she went on. “Since 
you prefer book people to your peo- 
ple of the outer world, what of the book 
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women? Have you sweethearts and 
lights-of-love among them?” 

“Perhaps only flirtations,” he said. 
“My taste in book women is critical. 
I have passed clean over Rosalind and 
Beatrice and those others who have 
flirted with every scholar in the 
world és 

“They’ve made themselves positively 
common,” she broke in. 

“Spoken in excellent modern, collo- 
quial English for a woman out of an 
old book,” said he mischievously. 

She arose at this, and her face 
changed. 

“Oh! you’re not going away?” he 
asked, with appeal in his voice. 

“We book people,” she said, ‘must 
be taken in good faith. Perhaps I shall 
come again. Do not follow me to- 
night.” He called after her, but the 
white blur in the darkness went stead- 
ily on and out of sight. 

Yet the next night, after he had 
waited for an hour between fear and 
hope, the shutter clicked again. When 
she had seated herself, she said: 

“Tell me, what do you do all day 
long ?” 

“T catalogue,” he said. “I write your 
titles and your authors, your dates, 
conditions, and general remarks, on 
little, blank cards. Through my days 
people work in the streets below. I 
hear the rattle of wagons and the hum 
of men, but they have come to be an 
unreal world to me. This is my real 
world. As I work, I explore. When- 
ever I make a discovery, I put it aside 
for my reading in the evening. I’ve 
never let my exploring get beyond the 
limit of my cataloguing. I’ve saved it 
all, sipping slowly and holding the glass 
up to the light. For I’m almost afraid 
that I can’t make this library last 
through one lifetime!” 

“Why don’t you put yourself into a 
book and make yourself one of us, and 
immortal?” she asked. 

“T’ve tried putting myself into a 
book,” he said. “I scribble; but the 
weight of these stacks is on that. Of 
what use is any poor scribbling of 
mine when so many giants lie here, for- 
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gotten?” He waved his hand toward 
the shelves. 

“It is curious,” he went on, “but 
only a little before you came I wrote 
a rhapsody or a fantasy or whatever 
you want to call it, picturing the im- 
mortals coming forth from between 
the covers, reincarnated. I was think- 
ing of it just when I heard you, there 
by the shutter. The rhapsody or the 
fantasy or something is here some- 
where—shall I read it to you to show 
that you have brought me fulfilment?” 

“Read it to me when you happen to 
find it,” she said rather quickly, “for I 
have a proposal for you. Break your 
rule, not to go beyond your cataloguing 
—you can surely do that for me, who 
have come to you out of a book—and 
let me explore with you. See, I am 
only a poor, lonely book woman, after 
all, and I want to know my neighbors. 
On nights when you least expect it, I 
will come to you; and you shall take me 
to your unexplored continents, where 
we will make discoveries together and 
learn of your world and mine.” 

“There is only one meaning to your 
world and mine—to every world,” he 
said. She dropped her eyes, but her 
voice had laughter in it when she an- 
swered: 

“My poet said that, too. Come!’ 

There was a corner in a far recess 
of his library which he had passed 
nearly every day, and yet had never 
reached with his little cards and his 
catalogue-cabinet. It had lured him of- 
ten to break his rule. Only once had 
he fallen; and that time, selecting at 
random, he had pulled down an old 
leather cover, rotting with age, and 
read: 

“The Shropshire Master, by John 
Garrett.” And beneath that title he 
had found the solemn, triangular sub- 
title, with many a “Showing how” and 
a “Further,” and the date “1660.” So 
now he turned on the electric switch, 
lights shone in the distance, and he 
turned to her. 

“Tt shall be a bower for us in the 
house of delights,” he said. 

“My poet said that, too,” she re- 
sponded, almost under her breath. 
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On the way down the stacks, it oc- 
curred to him to ask why a lady out 
of a book did not marvel at electric 
switches. This time, though, he held 
his tongue. 

All that evening they took turns on 
the ladder, the one above crying out in 
the delights of discovery, the one be- 
low waiting to receive the treasures. 
They went over two shelves that night 
before they found a book for their 
reading; and they held long debate be- 
tween an Italian romance and a for- 
gotten play of the time of Moliére. 
They decided on the play; and until the 
city clock struck ten they sat side by 
side at his desk, reading each to other, 
stopping to discuss their delights and 
appreciations. 

As she left, she said: 

“T am coming often, now; and we 
might as well make an agreement. 
When I come, you will know by the 
noise of the shutter. When I go, you 
are not to follow. Is it agreed?” 

“It is agreed.” 

“One thing more. For a scholar, you 
are terribly stupid about finding my 
book. I’ve changed my mind about 
that. You are not to try to find it. 
Promise me.” 

“But some night in our exploring I 
may lead you past it.” 

“T have led you past it—many times,” 
and she was gone. 

There followed three months of de- 
lights. Night after night he heard the 
shutter, and went to find her; and then 
there were long evenings of rambles 
through the nations and the ages. 
Sometimes, when he found a book that 
was especially promising, he would read 
to her an evening through; sometimes 
a thought, a character, suggested dis- 
cussion; and then the joy of her! How 
swift the turn of her feminine wit, how 
illuminating her sympathy! She spoke 
mostly of a woman’s metier, the affec- 
tions; and although Lawrence the 
Scholar was learned, he got much from 
his woman out of a book. 

Bewitchingly irregular were her 
comings. Now she would appear three 
evenings in succession; now she would 
miss three or four nights. Once it was 
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an eternal week between visits; and 
once, after four lonely evenings, she 
remained only long enough to say: 

“My poet keeps me in the book; but 
I shall be here again in three nights.” 

“T am jealous of your poet,” he said, 

“So is my poet jealous,” she an- 
swered. 

Now, all those three months Law- 
rence had kept himself a recluse. To 
leave the library at night was too great 
a risk; the feeling was in him that if 
she came only one time and found him 
away, she would never return. Yet 
even a scholar must exercise when he 
is twenty-six and the young blood is 
racing; and dumb-bells and Indian 
clubs are dull things. It had become 
a habit with him, then, to lay down his 
pen and cards at five o’clock and take a 
long, rambling walk through the whole- 
sale district, crowded at that time of 
day with homefaring clerks, up to the 
hills from which he could see the gol- 
den-brown bay, and back to his room 
for a rub before dinner in the restau- 
rant below. 

On a certain fine, autumn evening 
between rains, he returned a little ear- 
lier than usual. Shutters were click- 
ing all along the street; the proces- 
sion of heavy trucks which bumped 
over the cobbles all day long was re- 
duced to three or four to a block. As 
he passed the corner nearest the li- 
brary, he saw a coach by the curb—a 
stately private carriage. He noticed it 
languidly, although such a thing was 
rare in that street of workshops. 

“Some of the Courbets,” he thought; 
for the whole block belonged to the es- 
tate, and that next building but one 
held their office. 

A clerk, bareheaded and _ bowing, 
jumped across the pavement to the 
carriage door. And behind him She 
came—his book lady of mystery. She 
was dressed smartly in tan color; and 
even in his surprise, his confusion, the 
subconscious part of him noted the long, 
easy grace cf her figure, which he had 
seen, hitherto, only in the concealing 
white draperies which she had worn in 
their evenings together. 

At the carriage door she turned to 
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thank the clerk—and her eyes met the 
eyes of Lawrence. For three seconds 
she looked past him without a sign of 
recognition. He stepped forward in- 
voluntarily; the lady of mystery 
stepped into the cab, the door closed, 
and she was gone. 


It was far into the night, and the 
shutter had not clicked. The curtain 
had fallen on his fairy-play, and it had 
ended as a tragedy. Now that he had 
seen her as a thing of flesh, of the 
workaday world, it must be all over. 
Her failure to speak, although she had 
seen him, could mean nothing else. He 
dropped his arms on the desk and his 
head on his arms. 

Something touched him on the shoul- 
der. She stood behind him. She was 
the fairy woman in the white gown 
again. 

“Are you angry?” she said. 

He could only shake his head. 

“Truth between us now,” she went 
on. “Have you believed it?” 

“I have tried. But——” 

“But?” 

He reached into a drawer of his desk 
and took out a long, white glove. 

“Ladies out of books don’t wear 
gloves marked ‘Guilbert et Cie, Paris.’ 
I found it on the floor after you had 
left the first night.” He smiled, al- 
though his eyes were heavy. 

She took the glove, twisted it in her 
fingers. 

“Tt looks crumpled,” 
ishly. 

“It is. It has been much kissed 

She looked down at the glove and 
forth into the dim reaches of the book- 
stalls and over at him, before she 
smiled with a little of her old mischief, 
and said: 

“My turn for truth now. Lawrence 
the Scholar is a poor man of affairs. 
He mixes his official report of books 
catalogued with his poesies . 

“Was that what became of my rhap- 
sody on the ghosts in the books?” 

“You handed it in with your June 
report, and I found it. Oh, you have 
many shortcomings. For _ instance, 
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bookish eyes are not good eyes to see 
mechanical things, or you would have 
found the secret panel by which 
Jacques Courbet used to enter his li- 
brary from the warehouse next door. 
It is not strange, though, for only my 
—only Jacques Courbet and I knew of 
that passage.” 
There was a silence of long breaths. 
“You have something more to say,” 
she went on. 
No answer. 
“Have you 
book?” she 
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drew a little volume, all bound in green 
and gold. She handed it to him, and 
turned down her eyes. 

As he opened it, she was speaking : 

“There is no question of money— 
there is no such thing as money—in 
our book world.” 

With the instinct of his trade, he 
turned first to the title-page. It read: 

“The Life of Emilie Courbet, by 
Lawrence Hurley.” 

He turned a page and yet another; 
he opened it to its center. 

“OQ love, my woman from a book,” 
he said, “the pages are blank!” 

“Yes, my lord and poet,” she said, 
“they are for you to fill!” 





WINTER WEARINESS 
x QO! it's snow, snow, snow, 


Through the dreary, eery day! 
And it’s blow, blow, blow, 
Under the frosty night! 
When will the winter go 
On its shrinking, slinking way? 
When shall we once more know 
The dream and the fond delight? 


Oh, the rain, rain, rain, 
It would seem like a vernal song! 
And this numbing sense of pain 
With the melody would pass; 
I pine for the north wind’s wane, 
And I long—ah, how I long !— 
For the glory-sheen again 
A-glimmer upon the grass! 


I must bide, my heart, must bide! 
But when she comes over the hill, 
I shall greet her as a bride, 
She of the daffodil hair, 
Spring, the hyacinth-eyed, 
With her witching and wayward will, 
Old as Time’s ceaseless tide, 
Yet ever and ever fair! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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T would have been 
hard enough, any- 
way, Daty,” declared 
Miss Keziah, fum- 
bling nervously at 
her _ bonnet-strings, 


“though if I had been 
alone, I shouldn't 
have minded it so 
But to have the minister with 





much. 
me, and to see those boys, and then to 


see him, all sprawled out with his 
mouth open—I declare I was so. morti- 
fied, seemed as if I'd sink right down 
through! Oh, do help me untie this 
bonnet, won't you? I’m so flustered 
that I’ve got the thing into more’n a 
dozen hard knots.” 

It had happened in this way: Miss 
Keziah, having attended sewing-circle, 
was wending a dignified way home- 
ward. Miss Keziah, as an Atwood, a 
member of one of Bayport’s first fam- 
ilies, was always dignified; now, es- 
corted by the Reverend Mr. Pease, the 
newly ordained pastor of the Bayport 
Methodist Church, she was more dig- 
nified than ever. Naturally enough, 
under the circumstances, her conversa- 
tion dealt with the achievements and 
renown of Atwoods dead and gone, 
particularly those of her father, Cap- 
tain Zachary Atwood. 

“Father,” said Miss Keziah, “was a 
man you would have enjoyed, Mr. 
Pease. He was one of the most en- 
tertainin’ talkers you can imagine. Mr. 
Dodley—our pastor in those days, Mr. 
Pease—would come and set for hours 
listenin’ to father’s talk, and hardly 






















speak a word himself. And other folks 
was just the same. Nobody else had 
much to say on a subject after father 
had given his views on it.” 

Mr. Pease nodded sympathetically. 
He had heard all this before, also sun- 
dry ill-natured hints to the effect that 
no one else had a chance to talk in the 
presence of the lamented “Cap’n Zach.” 

“Yes,” continued Miss Keziah; “and 
he was so particular about the place, 
too. ©“Always had Theophilus—our 
hired man, Mr. Pease—busy white- 
washin’ or mowin’, and keepin’ things 
lookin’ nice. When he died, my sister, 
Daty, and I vowed we'd follow right 
in his footprints. We've done our best. 
The home is old, but we’ve kept it 
painted up and the grounds lookin’ 
good. We've taken pains, Mr. Pease, 
and, if I do say it, I believe the Atwood 
place is worthy of the name.” 

The reverend gentleman graciously 
observed that the Atwood establishment 
had always an aristocratic appearance. 
Miss Keziah was highly gratified. 

“That’s just it,’ she exclaimed. 
“Aristocratic is what we've tried to 
keep it. There’s none of that shiftless- 
ness that you see around so many 
houses nowadays. No boarders lazyin’ 
around in hammocks and things; no 
young ones—children, I should say— 
kickin’ pickets off the fence; no noise 
or disturbance; always neat and re- 
spectable and—mercy on us! what’s 
that?” 

They had turned the corner below 
the library, and the Atwood “place” in 
all its dignity was before them. The 
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square, colonial house, with its gleam- 
ing white paint and green blinds, the 
stretch of front fence with sharpened 
pickets and iron “hitching-posts,” the 
rows of box hedges leading up to the 
front door. But what was this that 
made Miss Keziah stop, gasp, and drop 
the reticule containing the tidy she was 
crocheting for the church fair? 

Half a dozen children, of both sexes, 
were clinging to the pickets of the sa- 
cred front fence and peering over it. 
Three or four barefooted boys were 
returning from the orchard across the 
road, their hands and pockets filled 
with green apples. Another youngster 
was standing in the gateway, an apple 
in his hand and his arm raised ready to 
throw it at something inside. The 
grocery wagon had stopped opposite 
the gate, and the driver was leaning 
out, a broad grin on his freckled face. 

“Hold on there, Legs,” he called, in 
a loud whisper to the boy in the gate- 
way; “don’t chuck till the rest of the 
gang git here. Then all hands fire to 
once, and give him a good one.” 

The boy hailed as “Legs” obediently 
paused, and his companions hurried up. 

“All ready now,’ commanded the 
grocer’s clerk. “When I says the 
word, you let him-have it. “One— 
two——”’ 

“What does this mean?” 

It was Miss Keziah who asked the 
question. Her sudden appearance burst 
the interested group into rapidly mo- 
ving fragments. The grocery wagon 
whirled down the road in a cloud of 
dust. The children on the fence ran 
headlong, hither and thither. Only 
“Legs” remained behind, and he did so 
because the minister’s fingers were in- 
side his shirt-collar. 

“Eddie,” demanded the clergyman, 
“what were you doing? Answer me 
this minute.” 

Eddie dropped his unripe projectiles 
and fought for liberty. Finding the 
fight unavailing, he began to cry. 

“T—I wan’t doin’ nothin’,” he whim- 
pered. “Thorf Hopkins is asleep in 
the old maid’s—I mean Miss Atwood’s 
—front yard, and we was goin’ to wake 
him up. You lemme alone.” 


Where? 


Asleep? 
My soul and body!” 

Miss Keziah was peering over the 
front fence. “It was the picture before 


“Theophilus ? 


her which caused her to exclaim—‘all 
but swear,” she told her sister after- 
ward. One of the rows of box hedge 
on either side of the path was trimmed, 
after a fashion—the fashion of a*home- 
made hair cut. Beside the other, and 
in its shade, was stretched the figure of 
a man asleep. The pruning-shears 
were in one hand, the red nose was 
pointed to the sky, the mouth was open, 
and from it and aforementioned nose 
issued most undignified snores—snores 
such as never should have profaned the 
respectable calm of the Atwood atmos- 
phere. 

“Lemme alone,” protested “Legs, 
his anger rising. 

“Aren’t you ashamed?” asked Mr. 
Pease. 

The boy wriggled from his grasp 
and retired to a safe distance. “No, I 
ain’t!” he shouted. “’Tain’t nobody 
but old Thorf Hopkins, and he’s town 
talk, anyhow. Dad says nobody but 
darned fools would have such a loafer 
round their place. JI——’” : 

He didn’t wait to finish the sentence, 
but, dodging the indignant minister, 
ran away at top speed. 

“Miss Atwood——” began Mr. 
Pease, but the lady did not hear him. 

“Theophilus Hopkins!” she cried. 
“Wake up this minute.” 

The recumbent “hired man” languid- 
ly opened one eye. With it he saw the 
trembling form of hjs mistress. Where- 
upon he opened the other eye, and sat 
up hurriedly. 

“What do you mean by such doin’s ?” 
demanded Miss Keziah. ‘“Sleepin’—in 
the front yard—with your work ha’f- 
done—and snorin’—and that ha’f not 
done fit for a cat—to wake the dead! 
Get up!” 

But Mr. Hopkins had had time to 
recover the presence of mind for which 
he was noted. He groaned and put a 
hand to his forehead. 

“Where be I?” he asked faintly. 

“Where be you?” ‘repeated the lady, 
too angry to trifle with grammar. 
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“Snorin’ in the middle of the walk, 
that’s where you be! And the whole 
town and the minister—and our house, 
of all places—oh, my soul and body!” 

Theophilus groaned again. “Oh, 
dear!” he wailed piteously. ‘My poor 
head! Last thing I remember was lay- 
in’ into that hedge like a house afire, 
and then—I cal’late I had a stroke, a 
touch of the sun, or somethin’ I——” 

“Touch of your granny! You hada 
touch of dog laziness, that’s what you 
had. I never—I—Mr. Pease , 

Poor Miss Keziah stopped, choked, 
and fled to the house. The Reverend 
Pease looked after her, shook his head, 
walked on until out of sight, and then 
leaned against a tree and Jaughed. Mr. 
Hopkins yawned, stretched, and retired 
to the barn to finish his nap. 

To her sympathetic and shocked sis- 
ter Miss Keziah told the tale of the 
family disgrace, concluding it with: 

“It’s no use, Daty; we’ve got to get 
rid of him.” 

Miss Daty shook her head dubiously. 

“IT know, Keziah,’ she replied, “but 
that’s easier said than done. It was 
father that hired him, and he’s been 
here so long now that I guess he thinks 
he owns the place, ,and us, too. It’s 
easy to say ‘get rid of him,’ but how 
are you goin’ to do it? You was goin’ 
to discharge him when he pretty nigh 
burned the barn down, fallin’ asleep 
with a pipe in his mouth; but you 
didn’t. And you was goin’ to get rid 
of him that time when we was visitin’ 
up to Mary’s, and he let all the plants 
dry up and die, instead of waterin’ ’em. 
But he’s here yet, and, if we was to call 
him in this minute, he’d have such a 
good excuse, and talk so feelin’ly about 
father, and about how much store he 
sets by us, and about his wantin’ to 
die -in the harness, and the like of that, 
that he’d wind us right round his fin- 
gers. Now ain’t that the livin’ truth?” 

It was the truth, and Keziah knew it. 
The eloquent tongue of Theophilus had 
saved him time and time again. His 
excuses were always good ones, and 
their number was unlimited. When 
these failed him, he fell back upon 
“Cap’n Zach” and the family pride. 
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Driven from this line of entrenchments, 
he retired behind his daughter, Re- 
becca, and her dependence upon him 
for food and shelter. “Becky” had 
been a particular pet of Captain Zach- 
ary. 

“T don’t care for myself,” Mr. Hop- 
kins was wont to say; “but if anything 
happened to me, Becky, bein’ dependent, 
would have to be town poor. And if 
that wouldn’t make the cap’n turn over 
in his grave, then nothin’ would.” 

So Miss Keziah, realizing all this, 
and realizing, also, that no other Bay- 
port man would “hire out” during the 
fishing season for love or money, found 
no good answer to her sister’s state- 
ment, 

“Humph!” she sniffed. “Well, if it 
wasn’t for that girl, I bet you he 
shouldn’t loaf round here. Id find 
some way for us to get along. Any- 
how, I think it’s a pity that you and 
me must be martyrs, just because Thorf 
Hopkins has got a daughter. She’s 
grown up now. Why don’t she go to 
the city, or to work somewheres? 
Other girls do!” 

“Theophilus says she ain’t strong 
enough to work, you know, Keziah.” 

“Humph! I guess she takes that 
disease from her father. Well, if I 
can’t discharge him, I can give him a 
piece of my mind; and I’m going 
straight to that barn and do it. You 
just watch me.” 

Miss Daty was still doubtful. 

“It won’t be any use,” she said. 
“He'll talk you round same as he al- 
ways does.” 

“Same as he does you, you mean. 
I ain’t so easy. He sha’n’t soft-soap 
me. I'll make his lazy ears burn for 
him.” 

She flounced out of the back door. 
Miss Daty sighed, and took up her 
needlework. She was used to relying 
upon her strong-minded, older sister. 
But in this case she did not rely im- 
plicitly. Like the rest of Bayport, she 
knew Thorf Hopkins. 

A full half-hour elapsed before Miss 
Keziah returned to the house. She en 
tered in silence, and silently set about 
making a cake for supper. 
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“Well?” ventured Miss Daty, after 
a time. 

“Well what?” 

“My! you’re cross. Don’t take my 
head off. I haven’t done anything. 
What did he say when you scolded 
him ?” 


Keziah answered without turning 
around. 
“He didn’t say much,” she said. 


“The fact is, Daty, ’m afraid I—that 
is, I’m not real sure——” 

“Humph! I see. He got the best of 
it, as usual, I s’pose.” 

“Well, you see, he was settin’ in the 
barn with a wet handkerchief round his 
head, and he spoke so feeblelike, and 
seemed to be kind of wanderin’ in his 
mind, that I was afraid it might be a 
sunstroke, after all. And so I tried to 
make him more comfortable before | 
commenced to scold. And he acted so 
grateful and talked so nice about fa- 
ther, and seemed so sorry, that——” 

“year” 

“Yes, well, then he had a kind of 
relapse, and that scared me, and—and 
—I told him he’d better go home and 
rest up till to-morrow. Why don’t you 
say something ?” 

“T don’t know as there’s anything to 
say.” 

“Daty Atwood, tell me honest. You 
don’t think that was more soft-soap, 
do you ?” 

“T don’t know, Keziah. 
kind of afraid it was.” 

“Tf I thought it was [’d—I don’t 
know what I’d do. Where on earth is 
the brown sugar? Seems to me I never 
saw things go so contrary in my life.” 

After the supper-dishes were washed 
Miss Daty went down to the store on 
an errand. She returned in a state of 
indignant excitement. 

“Keziah,” she cried, “what do you 
think I’ve found out? That awful 
Thorf has fooled us again. You sent 
him home to get over a sunstroke, and 
he and Lemuel Snow went up to the 
ponds perch-fishin’. That’s how sick he 
was.” 

The elder Miss Atwood sprang from 
her chair. 

“The 


I’m—lI’m 


she 


rascal!” 


deceivin’ ex- 
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claimed. “If it wasn’t for his daughter, 
1’d——-” 

“Oh! and that isn’t all. I’ve found 
out the biggest news about her—his 
daughter, Becky, I mean. She’s en- 
gaged to Solon Taylor. It’s just come 
out, and they’re to be married in a 
couple of months. Think of it! After 
his tellin’ us she’d go to the poorhouse 
if he couldn’t work for her, and all 
that!” 

Keziah clapped her hands. 
she cried. 

“Good? Are you crazy?” 

“No, I ain’t crazy. But I’ve had a 
plan, and that daughter’s been the stick- 
er in it. Now she’s out of the way— 
or goin’ to be pretty soon—I can see 
my way clear. Don’t ask me one ques- 
tion now. You'll have to wait till I’ve 
got it clear in my mind.” 

So Miss Daty waited, under protest, 
until, at half-past eleven that night, she 
awoke to find her sister seated at the 
table in their bedroom busily writing. 

“Keziah Atwood!” she exclaimed, 
“what on earth are you doin’ up at this 
time of night?” 

Keziah triumphantly held up a sheet 
of note-paper. 

“I’m writin’ to Mary, up in Boston,” 
she answered. “You remember she 
said if we ever wanted a servant-girl 
she could get us one from the Orphan’s 
Home, or some of those charities she’s 
interested in around there. I’m tellin’ 
her to send one right off. With a good 
girl we could get along. She could 
help with the housework, and [ could 
feed the horse, and you could ’tend the 
hens. And we could get somebody to 
mow the grass and hoe the garden once 
a fortni’'t, J know. By the time Becky 
Hopkins is married the new girl will 
be all broke in. Then Mr. Theophilus 
can go perchin’, of to the dickens, if he 
wants to. JVe'll be rid of him. I’ve 
been soft-soaped long enough.” 


ie it 0d haa 


ii. 

The new girl arrived eight days later. 
She was about nineteen years of age, 
with a turned-up nose, red hair drawn 
smoothly back from her forehead, and 

















fastened with a round comb, and her 
smile was of the “won’t-come-oft” va- 


riety. Miss Keziah met her at the sta- 
tion and drove her to the Atwood man- 
sion. 

“Now,” said the lady, as they turned 
into the yard, “here we are at home, 
what is to be your home, I hope, for a 
good many years. What did you say 
your name was?” 

“Which name, ma’am?” inquired the 
new arrival, beaming upon the house, 
the world in general, and Miss Daty in 
the doorway. 

“Why, your name! 
call you by.” 

“Lordy!” was the enthusiastic ex- 
clamation, “they call me by most any 
old name. The rest of the kids at the 
home they called me ‘Firebug,’ ’count 
of my hair. And the cook always called 
ime ‘Lonesome,’ ’cause I looked so sort 
of alone when I first come. They found 
me on a door-step when I was a baby, 
vou know. And the matron, Mrs. 
Davis, she called me ‘Imogene,’ ’cause 
she always liked that name. And the 
head nurse called me ‘Forget it,’ ’cause 
I kept forgettin’ everything. And the 
janitor called me ‘Rubber,’ ’cause he 


The name they 


said I was all the time rubber-neckin’. 
Lordy! J——” 

“IVe will call you Imogene,” inter- 
rupted Miss Keziah hurriedly. “And 


please don’t say ‘Lordy.’ ” 

“All right’m. I don’t care what you 
call me. Lordy! Excuse me, I forgot. 
[ used to say “God Almighty,’ but the 
matron didn’t like it.” 

“Goodness! I shouldn't 
would!” 

“yes i, So 1 ch 
But I'd just as soon 
ain't particular.” 

“I’m glad of that. Imogene, this is 
my sister, Miss Daty Atwood.” 

Imogene was at home in three min- 
utes. At home and immensely de- 
lighted with everything. She was en- 
thusiastic over the old house, clapped 
her hands when introduced to the poul- 
try, and actually cheered when shown 
her own bright, sunny bedroom, 

“It’s elegant, ma’am,” she cried. 
“Just elegant. Now, I guess you think 


think she 


inged to ‘Lordy.’ 
change again. I 
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I ought to be gittin’ to work. All 
right; I’m ready.” 

As a worker she was a distinct suc- 
cess. There wasn’t a lazy bone in her 
thin, energetic body. She was up and 
stirring at five o’clock, and, though 
her knowledge of cookery was limited 
and deadly, she was willing and anx- 
ious to learn. Her chief fault was for- 
getfulness, but for every lapse of mem- 
ory she had such a good excuse, and 
was so contrite, that the sisters on the 
whole were much pleased. 

“T think she’s goin’ to do, Daty,” 
said Miss Keziah, at the end of a fort- 
night. “Anyhow, she ain’t lazy, and 
that’s a comfort, after what we’ve had 
to put up with.” 

“We're real glad you like here so 
well, Imogene,” Miss Daty confided. 
“We was kind of afraid you might be 
lonesome, down here so far from the 
city.” 

Imogene laughed. “Who? Me?” 
she exclaimed. “I guess not. Don't 
catch me bein’ lonesome while there’s 
folks around that I care about. It 
used to be lonesome enough when I 
first come to the Home and the other 
kids made fun of me.- But I ain’t lone- 
some now, with you and Miss Keziah 
so kind and nice. *Twould be diff’rent, 
I s’pose, if ’'d ever had a family. Your 
hired man, Mr. Hopkins, he says he’s 
dreadin’ the time when his daughter’s 
goin’ to git married and go away. He’s 
a widower, ain’t he? It must be dread- 
ful to be a widower. ’Most as bad 
as bein’ an old maid. Oh, Lordy! I 
forgot you was old maids. Please ex- 
cuse me, won’t you?” 

Theophilus and Imogene had grown 
to be great friends. Mr. Hopkins was 
surprised when the new servant came. 
If any suspicion mingled with the sur- 
prise he kept it to himself, merely 
asking embarrassing questions occa 
sionally, and happening into the kitchen 
suddenly and without notice. But what 
ever reserve he had shown wore away, 
and now he seemed to accept the girl 
as a member of the family, even allow- 
ing her, as a favor, to do a part of his 
work at times. 

The two months passed, and 
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Hopkins’ wéedding-day approached. The 
Atwood sisters, particularly Miss Ke- 
ziah, were still firm in their determina- 
tion to discharge Theophilus as soon 
as the “dependent” daughter should be 
provided for. But the question who 
was to do the discharging was still a 
question. 

“You ought to tell him, Keziah,” 
urged Miss Daty. ‘You're the elder.” 

“Yes, but you can talk so much nicer 
than I can, Daty. You could send 
him away so much pleasanter. J should 
hurt his feelin’s, and I wouldn’t want 
to do that, for father’s sake.” 

At length, with the wedding-day only 
two days off, a decision had to be 
reached, and the sisters, after hours of 
argument, finally agreed to decide by 
lot. They would each take a pack of 
cards and play at “Canfield,” their fa- 
vorite solitaire. The one who “got it” 
first won, and the other must discharge 
Mr. Hopkins. 

They played all the forenoon and 
neither “got it.” After dinner they 
began again. At exactly half-past four 
in the afternoon, Miss Keziah uttered 
an exclamation. Her sister looked up. 

“Oh!” cried Miss Keziah, “if this 
ain’t the most provokin’ thing. Here 
I’ve all but got it, and I don’t see an- 
other move. Oh, dear me!” 

Miss Daty looked at the seven piles 
of cards before her sister on the table 
and at the partially complete sequences 
above them. There were only four 
cards left in Keziah’s hand, and the 
ten of clubs was uppermost. And then 
she saw something else, something most 
alarming. The jack of hearts lay on 
the right-hand pile. If it was trans- 
ferred to the queen of spades on the 
sixth pile, then the ten would follow, 
and—it was an obvious move, but Miss 
Keziah had not seen it. Ordinarily 
Daty would have spoken, but now—— 

“Tf declare,” she observed uneasily. 
“T don’t know’s we’d ought to play 
this, anyway. It seems like gamblin’; 
don’t you think so?” 

“Nonsense! *Iwas father’s favorite 
game, and do you s’pose he’d gamble? 
I’m goin’ to keep right on, and—oh! 
I never thought of movin’ that jack.” 
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It was all over, Miss Keziah had “got 
it.’ At a quarter past five Miss Daty, 
in tears, and with the envelope con- 
taining forty dollars, the hired man’s 
advance wages for a month, entered 
the parlor, whither Mr. Hopkins had 
been summoned. 

Miss Keziah, pale and_ worried, 
waited in the sitting-room. She heard 
the doomed Theophilus enter the kitch- 
en and speak to Imogene, who was 
busily blacking the stove. Then he 
came into the sitting-room. 

“Miss Daty’s in the parlor,” faltered 
Keziah. “She’s got somethin’ particu- 
lar to say to you, Thorf.” 

Mr. Hopkins was startled. The par- 
lor was a room used only on solemn 
and sad occasions, like a funeral or a 
minister’s visit. And Miss Daty was 
waiting to see him in the parlor. 

“What’s the matter, ma’am?’ he 
asked hurriedly. 


“Daty'll tell you, Theophilus. You 
must remember that you've been 
warned often enough. And—and— 


anyway, you won't have Becky de- 
pendent on you only a day or so long- 
er.” 

Thus the rodent which Mr. Hop- 
kins’ keen nose had scented for some 
time became visible. Forewarned be- 
ing forearmed, he girded up his loins, 
figuratively speaking, and entered the 
parlor, prepared to fight for his life as 
a wage-earner. 

At six he emerged, smiled pleasant- 

ly upon Miss Keziah, said: “I thank 
you kindly, ma’am; I do so,” and went 
his way. And from the parlor Miss 
Daty called dismally for help. 
* “IT couldn’t do it, Keziah,” she 
sobbed. “I tried and tried, but I sim- 
ply couldn’t. I got as far as givin’ 
him the month’s wages in the envelope, 
and then he commenced to talk about 
father, and Becky, and you and me, 
and how he’d grown gray in our serv- 
ice, and—oh, dear! you know how he 
can talk, Keziah! So I never said a 
word about dischargin’ him. And now 
it’s all to be done over; and he’s got 
the money, and——”’ 

Poor Miss Daty broke down and 
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cried. Her sister stroked her hair in 
sympathy. 

“IT suspicioned how ‘twould be, Daty,” 
she said soothingly. “We’re _ soft- 
soaped again. Well, I know I shouldn't 
do any better than you have, and while 
I was waitin’ I thought of another plan 
in case this didn’t work. You and me 
haven't visited Mary, up to Boston, for 
a long time. And she’s been waitin’ for 
us to come. We'll go to-morrow. We'll 
write a letter to Thorf, tellin’ him he’s 
discharged, and leave it with Imogene 
to give to him after we’ve gone. Imo- 
gene can take care of the house for us. 
We'll stay till the end of the week, and 
when we come home it'll be all settled. 
I’m sorry he’s got the money ahead of 
time, but we'll make it plain in the let- 
ter just why we gave it to him. There, 
there, dear! Don’t you cry any more. 
Our troubles with that creature are 
about over.” 


ITT. 

The letter was written and rewritten. 
At length it was finished and handed 
to Imogene with orders to be sure and 
give it to Mr. Hopkins on the day of 
his daughter’s wedding. Then, after 
repeated instructions to their maid 
servant concerning the care of the 
house, the Atwood sisters left for Bos- 
ton. 

The visit was such a pleasant one that 
it was extended until the following 

ionday. Mary, the Atwood niece, 
pleaded for a still longer stay, but the 
isters were in a hurry to learn how 

atters were at home, and, particular- 
lv, how the great plan had worked. 
They did not write Imogene of their 
coming, and, therefore, when they left 
the train at the Bayport station on Mon- 
day evening, no one met them. As it 
was a clear moonlight they walked 


The house was empty. Spick and 
span it was, with everything in its 
place, but no Imogene was in sight. 
Much alarmed, they lit the lamp and 
proceeded to search for the missing 
maid servant before preparing supper. 
The girl’s bedroom was, of course, vis- 
ited at once. 
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“Keziah,” faltered Miss Daty, “her 
things are gone! Has she run off? 
What do you s’pose it can mean?” 

In the lower part of the house a door 
opened and closed. They hurried down. 
There, in the sitting-room, stood 
Theophilus Hopkins fumbling with the 
match-box. They gazed, open-mouthed, 
at him, and he in turn blinked at them 
in great surprise. 

“What are you doin’ in this house ?” 
demanded Miss Keziah. And, for once 
in his life, Mr. Hopkins was really em- 
barrassed. 

“Why—why———” he stammered, “I 
didn’t expect to see you, ma’am; you 
never wrote you was comin’, and—I 
didn’t expect to see you.” 

“T guess likely you didn’t! What 
are you doin’ in this house after— 
where’s Imogene ?” 

Theophilus drew a long breath. 

“Well, ma’am,” he said, “I’ve got 
consider’ble to tell you. If we'd 
knowed you was comin’ Imogene she’d 
have been. here to tell it herself, but 
bein’ as how——” 

“Where —is — Imogene?” repeated 
the goaded Keziah fiercely. 

“Well, ma’am, she’s to home.” 

“To home! No, she isn't, either. 
We've looked——” 

“T mean she’s to her new home. You 
sce —" 

“Her new home? Has she got an- 
other place?” 

“Well, ’taint exactly that. You see, 
ma’am—hadn’t you better set down?” 

But the sisters wouldn’t sit down; 
they were far too much disturbed to 
think of such a thing. Miss Daty had 
not spoken a word since the appear- 
ance of the ex-hired man, and her sis- 
ter’s temper, long-suffering though it 
was, had given way at last. 

“Thorf Hopkins,” she cried, “you tell 
me what you’re talkin’ about, or I'll 
—I don’t know’s I won't call in the 
constable. What have you done with 
our girl?” 

Mr. Hopkins smiled deprecatingly. 

“Well, ma’am,” he said, “I’ve took 
her away.” 

Miss Daty collapsed into the rocking- 
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chair. Miss Keziah swallowed hard 
and stared mutely. 

“You see,” explained Theophilus, 
“Imogene and me have come to think a 
lot of each other. She told me about 
her bein’ an orphan, and I told her 
about my bein’ a widower, and how 
pretty soon I should be all alone in the 
world. Bein’ alone herself, she nat- 
urally sympathized with me, and—and 
—well, I never see a woman, since 
Tamson—my wife as was—died, that 
seemed to so kind of fill up my life, as 
you might say. And you may not b’- 
lieve it, ma’am, but she felt the same 
way about me. And so,” concluded 
Mr. Hopkins, doing his best to blush, 
“after the first month or so, we de- 
cided that some day we'd git mar- 
ried.” 

“Married!” Miss Keziah repeated 
the word and sank upon the sofa. Miss 
Daty, who seemed to be in a sort of 
hypnotic trance, said “Married!” also. 

“Yes’m,” said Theophilus. “But, of 
course, it couldn’t be until Becky’d 
gone, ’cause I couldn’t take care of two 
women, not on my wages. And she 
wouldn’t marry me until I’d_ saved 
enough to have some new clothes, and 
savin’s slow work. But when you give 
me that nice forty-dollar present—for 
which I thank you both kindly—I went 
to her and says I: ‘Geney,’ says I, 
‘I’ve got the money now,’ I says, ‘and 
when the minister’s through marryin’ 
Solon and Becky why not.let him hitch 
you and me? Kind of kill two birds 
of a feather with one shot, as the sayin’ 
is? She felt bad about you; thought 
‘twas underhanded, sort of, you bein’ 
out of town and not havin’ heard a 
word, but——” 

“Do—do you mean to tell me that 
—that you and Imogene are actually 
married?” demanded Miss Keziah. 

“Yes’m, we was married right after 
3ecky was. If we’d knowed you was 
comin’ home to-day my wife would 
have been here to re 

“What have you got to support a 
wife on?” 

“Well, I’ve got my wages here. 
’*Course they ain’t very big, but me and 
Becky’s got along on ’em so far. 
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didn’t know but, things bein’ as they 
was, you might raise me a little, 
and——” 

“Thorf Hopkins, did you get a letter 
from my sister and me?” 

“There!” The bridegroom waved 
his hands. “I ’most forgot that let- 
ter myself. You give it to Imogene 
afore you went away, and she was so 
afraid she’d forgit it, that she put it 
away very careful. And then I spoke 
to her about marryin’, and that sent 
everything else out of her head. When 
she did remember the letter, she couldn’t 
remember where she put it, havin’ put 
it away so careful, for fear she’d for- 
git it. But to-night the place she put 
it come to her, and she sent me over 
after it. It’s right behind the clock on 
the mantelpiece here.” 

He stepped across the room, and, 
from behind the clock, took the letter, 
still in its sealed envelope. He did not 
open it at the moment, having some- 
thing further to say. 

“Imogene, my wife,” he went on, 
“she was worried about leavin’ you; 
feared you couldn’t git along without 
her. But I says: ‘They’ve got me, 
same as ever, and we’ve managed to 
get along for a good many years with- 
out help,’ I says. It must be a great 
satisfaction to you and your sister, 
Miss Keziah, to know that we couldn’t 
have got married for some time if you 
hadn’t give me that forty-dollar pres- 
ent. I know I deserve it if I do say 
it, but ’tain’t everybody’d have give it, 


just the same. As for me, I'll work 
harder’n ever for you, if such a thing’s 
possible. And you don’t know how 


natural it seems to have somebody de- 
pendent on me.” 

The Atwood sisters looked at each 
other. Then Miss Keziah held out her 
hand. 

“Theophilus,” she cormmanded, “give 
me that letter.” 

Mr. Hopkins handed her the delayed 
notice of his discharge. Miss Keziah 
looked at the sealed envelope, and then 
tore it and its enclosure into very small 
pieces. 

As she said to Miss Daty afterward, 
what else was there to do? 
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GIL? CKESSON frowned 

grimly, as though 
bent on showing fate 
a face to the full as 
forbidding as her 
own. Inasmuch as 
4%) nature had cast him 
in jovial rather than 





in saturnine mold, 
the frown became him very ill. In- 
deed, before he “made” the football- 


team in his sophomore year, he had 
been fairly: cherubic, and, though train- 
ing and reckless play had changed that 
quickly enough, he still retained, when 
shaven, smiling, and well-fed, some 
likeness to his boyish self. 
Nevertheless, at this time, the boyish 
self had retreated so far that he was 
hardly an acquaintance. McKesson 
had come to twenty-nine, and to the 
end of his patrimony. Also, it ap- 
peared, to the end of his luck. For a 
month things had gone against him 
steadily. First the Agnew failure, one 
of the worst that the Street had known 
in twenty years, had hit him to the 
tune of twenty thousand; then on its 
heels he had been caught in a “bear 
squeeze”—had escaped with his life, 
to be sure, but only by leaving behind 
the greater part of his golden fleece. 
He had further lost a “swell bet” on 
a dark horse, supposed to be the best 


thing of the season. But none of all 
those things had cut so deeply as to 
find himself, for the first time since 


nineteen, wretchedly in love, and be- 
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cause of love, still more wretchedly in 
need of ready money. 

Schwarzbarger, his rival, was an- 
other name for ready money—so rich 
that he seemed fairly to ooze millions. 
But that was less disgusting than his 
habit of spending millions upon ob- 
jects of art, and nature, that caught 
and filled his eye. It was a common 
saying among the envious, that the 
only thing which could talk louder and 
more blatantly than Schwarzbarger 
himself, was—-Schwarzbarger’s money. 
He counted days and dollars lost that 
did not get him into the papers, morn- 
ing and afternoon. Naturally, men 
with some havings of blood and breed- 
ing, some decencies of reserve, hated 
him. MclKesson’s hatred had a more 
personal foundation. It began in Doris 
Flecknoe, and ended, if it could be 
said to have an end, in the fact that 
Doris would have to marry Schwarz- 
barger, unless he—McKesson—came 
to the rescue. 

Doris had been widowed almost in 
her honeymoon; she was twenty-three, 
with eyes still childishly innocent, and 
a vivid peach-tinted face. Slight, yet 
rounded, light on her feet, with a ,voice 
enchantingly soft, and a grace of mo- 
tion that might have been caught from 
wind-blown reeds, she was quite suf- 
ficient excuse for a millionaire’s infatu- 
ation. Schwarzbarger was madly in- 
fatuated. In proof, take the fact that 
for three years he had withheld him- 
self from collecting a just debt, or from 
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advancing it as a claim to personal con- 
sideration. Doris had inherited the 
debt among the effects of her husband, 
poor, muddle-headed Jack Flecknoe, 
who had been only potentially wealthy. 
The straightening of his tangled af- 
fairs had left Doris little besides some 
stocks, problematic in value. These 
paid scant dividends at irregular inter- 
vals—still, there was a chance that, by 
holding them long enough, they might 
provide for her handsomely. She was 
holding them by grace of Schwarz- 
barger, who had lent twenty thousand 
upon them. If they ever went even 
to par he would have security ten times 
over—but the longest heads in the 
Street thought that instead of par they 
were likelier to reach zero. 

“Tell the little widow not to worry 
—we'll call it a sleeping loan—I’m 
ready to take my chances,” Schwarz- 
barger had said to her man of busi- 
ness. To Doris herself, it is but just 
to add, he had never named money. 
Not even when he proposed to her, as 
he had done regularly every three 
months since her year of mourning 
ended. Thereby he had increased rath- 
er than lessened her sense of obligation. 

“If only he would but be nasty— 
threaten and bluster—I could bring 
myself to defy him, and make an end of 
it,” Doris had said to McKesson, after 
he came into the game. That was only 
six months back—until then Doris had 
been trying hard to bring her rebellious 
instincts into a subjection of prudence. 
In her girlhood she had come near 
enough to poverty to feel the allure- 
ment of great wealth; moreover, she 
felt in Schwarzbarger a stratum of 
kindness underneath his loud vulgarity. 
There was something, indeed, close to 
delicacy in his attitude to her. “Of 
course [ want you badly—the one 
thing f’ve ever found that I couldn’t 
buy outright,” he had said. “But I 
don’t want to buy you. You are not 
to think of—anything outside. It’s to 
be just a case of man and woman. 
Some day, if I keep coming around, 
you'll learn to like me. I’m not going 
to give you up until I’m dead, or you’re 
married. It looks to me as if I’ve got 








more than an even chance—so long 
as there’s nobody in my daylight. 
You'll think about it—won’t you? You 
really might do worse.” 

She had agreed—of course she might 
do worse—she could not possibly hope 
to do better—and he was more than 
kind. Then when she was alone she 
had thought, until her head whirled, 
and there was an ache in her soul. 
She wanted to be high-minded—to put 
from her thoughts of material advan- 
tage, but there crept in, like specters, 
memories of the old pinched days. The 
pinched days must come again, unless 
she brought herself to tolerate Schwarz- 
barger—or married somebody else who 
could keep her in cotton-wool. Of 
course she would first pay the debt, 
even though paying it left her with kt- 
tle more than she stood in. She would 
not in the least mind taking everything 
from the man she loved. So she would 
love Schwarzbarger—if only she could 
—if his name and his nose did not for- 
bid. Deep down she had a mortal 
dread that she would end by overlook- 
ing her lack of love for him through 
a craven shrinking from hardship and 
privation, a sybaritic joy in luxurious 
case, 

McKesson’s era changed all that. 
They had begun to love each other 
in the course of their first fateful din 
ner-party, and very shortly reached the 
stage of planning a life together. Mc- 
Kesson had been for marrying her out 
of hand, but Doris had something of 
pride, also something of prudence. 
Just then her stocks were at their low- 
est—so low that they would not more 
than pay Schwarzbarger’s claim in half 
—besides, with the market seesawing 
up and down, and back and forth, as 
it was, she felt that it would be most 
hazardous for McKesson to anger the 
rich man. 

So the lovers had waited between 
hope and fear. They were entirely 
agreed that, at the first lucky turn, 
Doris should free herself,and trust Mc- 
Kesson for everything else. More than 
once the turn had seemed tantalizingly 
imminent—enough so to make Doris 
forget prudence and shrink openly 
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from her rich suitor. A month before, 
he had seemed fully to realize the situ- 
ation, and had pressed for a definite 


decision. “Yow can take me or leave 
me—after three years it ought to be 
easy for you to make up your mind,” 
he had said. Doris had listened, shiv- 
ering. It was neither her mind nor 
her courage that needed making up— 
she was ready to face anything, if only 
she might face it with Mcikesson. But 
she could not forget all that she owed 
to Schwarzbarger; the debt must be 
paid in some way, or she could never 
look herself in the eyes again when 
she faced her mirror. She had an- 
swered him with gentle dignity. “You 
have been so good, so patient. Now 
please give me a little more time. 
Only a month. There is—something— 
I must do first. Until it is done—I 
hardly know what I shall say to you.” 

“T know what vou ought to say right 
now—what you would say if it were 
not for that yellow-haired may-pole, 
McKesson,” Schwarzbarger had flung 
back at her, yet in the next breath had 
agreed to wait. In the succeeding 
weeks he had held nobly to the agree- 
ment, not even looking the question 
upon their casual meetings. The month 
lecked but a day of being up—and 
Doris was as far as ever from being 
ready to answer. 

She had meant to forego her last 
fragment of pride and let McKesson 
pay Schwarzbarger, as he had wanted 
to do from the first. So far, the tur- 
moil of his fortunes had made that pay- 
ment out of the question, but mean- 
while her stocks had flattered her 
shamefully, rising by sixteenths and 
eighths, almost to the point when they 
would have set her free, only to drop 
back again. 

McKesson understood. The under- 
standing but made him more desperate. 
With one more day of grace he was 
taking stock of himself and his belong- 
ings, fairly cursing the simple tastes 
that had left him, at this pinch, with so 
very little of mercantile value. He had 
hated glitter and ostentation. His 
grandfather’s seal-ring, his father’s 
watch, his college fraternity-pin, and 
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a scarf-pin or so, represented his jew- 
elry; he had already parted with his 
hunters, his park hack, his tandem 
team and traps, and, in dismissing his 
man, had given him pretty well all the 
clothes he could spare. Even if he had 
not—he caught himself up, almost 
laughing outright. He could not fancy 
himself selling such things, any more 
than he could bring himself to think 
of recourse to a pawnbroker. Any- 
way, he had nothing to pledge—the 
most charitable knight of the three 
balls would not advance him fifty dol- 
lars on all his chattels. Carefully, but 
with a sense of heat and blur in his 
vision, he ran over his bank-book, to- 
ting up items here and there. With all 
checks honored, he had a hundred dol- 
lars to his credit. He felt in his pock- 
ets and fished out a few loose coins 
and a bill of modest denomination. He 
scowled at the money, but counted it 
carefully, then thrust it back, mutter- 
ing: “Enough for expenses—if I can 
keep myself from tipping. Robert 
Flvers McKesson, you are going on a 
fool’s errand, as a lamb to slaughter.” 

Early that afternoon, with the hun- 
dred dollars in his pocket, he stood in 
the betting-ring at Green Park, care- 
fully scanning the slates of the chalk- 
ers. He had room and _ leisure—this 
was an off day in racing, albeit there 
was one fairly considerable stake event 
—the,Crestmere. But it was robbed of 
speculative interest by the fact that 
Mallon’s entry had an_ indisputable 
mortgage on it—Alallon’s three colts so 
far outclassing all the rest, that the 
stable would be held at about one to 
ten. Therefore, many of the regulars 
had taken a day off for fishing—or 
other cognate diversions. The empti- 
ness of the big stand was but barely 
blotched with spectators here and 
there; the club-house and the lawns 
.were more than half-deserted. There 
was only the thinnest fringe along the 
rail, watching the preliminaries for the 
opening event. McKesson had stood 
there for five minutes, his eyes glued to 
a pair of exceptionally fine glasses, be- 
fore he so much as looked toward the 
ring. 
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He did not mean to let himself look 
at all toward the club-house. Doris 
was sure to be there in ward of 
Schwarzbarger. It was an article of 
religion with Schwarzbarger always 
and everywhere to back Mallon’s en- 
tries—not heavily, to be sure, but yet 
heavily enough to make in the aggre- 
gate good winnings. Mallon’s entries 
had a habit of winning—thereby prov- 
ing that fickle fortune is notoriously a 
partial jade. For Maillon had already 
more millions than he needed. In fact, 
if justice had been done, his stable, in- 
stead of making money for him, ought 
to have been losing. Win or lose, 
Schwarzbarger stuck to it. Tips availed 
nothing against his steadfast faith. 
“Huh! The racing game’s all luck— 
when it isn’t crooked,” he snorted. 
“Mallon can’t afford to be crooked— 
and he surely has got the luck. Ought 
to have it, by blazes! Look at the prices 
he pays for yearlings, besides breeding 
so many himself! His are the horses 
to run for my money—or for any man’s 
that wants to keep ahead of the game.” 

McKesson was compelled to sub- 
scribe to this in part. Luck was the 
main element in the racing game. But 
to-day he had no thought of backing 
the Mallon entry. Indeed, he had only 
a hazy notion, at first, as to backing 
anything. He was going to bet—to 
risk his whole available capital, yet he 
had not looked at a dope-sheet, nor 
even troubled himself to read the “se- 
lections” of the various tipsters, in the 
morning papers. Instead, he was trust- 
ing to his own eyes—in so far as he 
trusted anything. But his main appeal 
was to blind chance. Unless it stood 
his friend he was friendless indeed. 

He had noted a rangy brown colt, 
almost the last to appear on the course, 
which, beginning in a slow canter, fin- 
ished the last time around with a whirl- 
wind quarter. The white, muzzled 


brown was a Sheldrake colt, Kildee by” 


name. It amazed McKesson to see him 
rated at four to one. Hatchmont, the 
favorite, ruled at evens; and Fairley, 
the second choice, at two to one. A 
couple of three-to-one shots, reasonably 
well-bred and good-looking, with Kil- 


dee, made up the field. McKesson got 
his money down on the brown just as 
he heard the call to post. He was glad 
—almost as glad as that the race was 
a mere dash—for, inside two minutes 
after the race was on, he would know 
whether or not he had done well or 
ill. 

It seemed to him he had_ hardly 
drawn breath after getting back to the 
rail, when here were the racers thun- 
dering down upon him—and until the 
last three jumps, so well bunched, it 
was anybody's race. Then a _ white- 
snipped chestnut muzzle shot ahead of 
everything—and stayed there until well 
under the wire. McKesson rubbed his 
eyes—he could -hardly believe it—yet 
indubitably he had won. He did not 
stir till he saw the number hoisted 
then, after a long breath, he saw that 
he had been clutching the rail in front 
of him so hard that his fingers were 
cramped. As he turned away, in spite 
of him his eyes went vagrantly to the 
club-house lawn—there to rest in du- 
bious joy upon Doris standing with 
Schwarzbarger beaming beside her. 
Her eyes beckoned to him—but just 
then he could not obey. In fact, he kept 
manfully away from her until he had 
wagered his all in the next race. 

“Txmoor—at evens—he’s all there 
is to the race,” he replied, in answer 
to Schwarzbarger’s cross-questioning. 
Schwarzbarger grinned, but growled: 
“Then it’s a case of a fool parting with 
his money, young man. I could have 
told you to back Starbuck—always play 
Mallon’s horses, if you want to keep the 
cash.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Not to-day, at 
any rate,’ McKesson said jauntily. 
He was in curious mood. Fear and 
dread had fallen away from him. 
Apart from all that winning meant, he 
had a fierce joy in the hazard of his 
play. He would give his soul to win- 
but, even if he lost, the venture would 
have been worth while—a game quite 
worth the candle. “TI sha’n’t play any- 
thing of Mallon’s,” he went on; “the 
stable is too much everybody’s favor- 
ite. That’s the worst, the surest hoo- 
doo, that a racing man can have. When 
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I’m an owner, I shall take pains to lose 
often enough, and have enough medi- 
ocre horses, to keep my stable from be- 
coming a popular fetich.” 

“Fetiches be hanged!’ Schwarz- 
barger fairly roared. “I tell you, it’s 
Niallon’s luck no less than his square- 
ness that draws the money——” 

“There is bad: luck no less than 
good,” McKesson interrupted. “And 
Mallon’s about due to have it hit him 
in chunks——” 

“He can’t lose the Crestmere—if two 
of his horses fell and broke their 
necks, the third would come home on 
the bit,’ Schwarzbarger snorted. Mc- 
KKesson did not answer—he was too in- 
tent on watching the start. A mighty 
ordinary lot had gone to the post for 
a mile spin. Now that it was too late, 
he wondered if he had not been foolish 
to bet on anything? If he lost—but he 
would not think further that way. He 
was going to win—after he had won, 
it would be time enough to decide what 
he would do when the Crestmere was 
run. He dared not let himself look at 
Doris—how could he, with no answer 
for the anguished questioning of her 
eyes? She leaned lightly forward, 
breath coming quickly over parted lips, 
watching the ragged, color-flecked 
mass wheel, and twist, and at last whirl 
down-course, in a still more ragged 
line. Then she dropped the glasses— 
Schwarzbarger’s glasses—and shut her 
eyes tight, paling visibly. McKesson 
had no eyes for her—his heart was 
thumping like a trip-hammer as he 
watched Exmoor, a blocky bay, run 
last for three-quarters, then come home 
spread-eagling his field. Even Star- 
buck, in the place, was three open 
lengths behind him, yet Schwarzbarger 
said disdainfully: “Well! You won 
—bya fluke. That start was enough to 
kill anything’s chances—except the one 
that beat the gate.” 

“Perhaps,” said McKesson, hurrying 
toward the ring. He did not come back 
until after the third race. Then he 
looked so thoughtful that Schwarz- 
barger chaffed him. 

“So! You would not come and 
share your wisdom with us! Did you 
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drop all your easy money on—the 
worst among that lot of platers?” 

McKesson smiled indulgently, sha- 
king his head. “There were so many 
of them—nine, and hardly a shade in 
the odds,” he replied. “A wise man, 
it appears to me, wants a chance either 
to win or lose; besides, I like to bet on 
horses—I don’t want it to be a ques- 
tion of the judges, or the jockeys.” 

He sat down by Doris, whispering 
too low for Schwarzbarger to catch the 
words: “Sweetheart, pray for Grey- 
steel! Our money is on him—at fif- 
teen to one. If he wins——” 

Doris gave a little inarticulate cry. 
Schwarzbarger turned angrily upon 
McKesson, but McKesson, his mouth 
set hard, was looking away—at some- 
thing far up the course. The little cry, 
inarticulate though it was, had told him 
more of what was in Doris’ heart than 
the most explicit speech. For a breath- 
less space it blurred his vision, and set 
drums beating in his ears. Presently 
the drums lulled enough for him to 
hear Schwarzbarger saying gaily: 
“Mrs. Flecknoe, shall we put our com- 
mission on Mallon’s entry? You don’t 
want to bet? Nonsense! Worse than 
nonsense! That’s what we are here 
for. Money! Piff! That’s my part 
of it. We'll divide—after the race. I 
promise to take the losings for half 
your share of the winnings. Is that a 
fair bargain?” 

“Most unfair—to you,” Doris an- 
swered, trying to smile, although her 
lips were white. Ostentatiously, 
Schwarzbarger beckoned a commis- 
sioner, still more ostentatiously he laid 
a yellowback in the man’s hand, say- 
ing in a big voice, and glancing about 
him as he spoke: “Five hundred on 
Mallon’s entry—if you can get anything 
better than one to twenty.” 

“Going at one to ten,” the man said, 
hustling away. McKesson shivered 
faintly. Not that his unfaith in Mal- 
lon’s horses wavered, but from nervous 
tension. Motion was imperative—with 
another whisper to Doris he left her, 
and made his way to the paddock. The 
saddling-bell had just rung, and the 
seven to go in the Crestmere were 
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swarming in. He had to admit that 
on looks, no less past performances, 
Mallon’s three—Wanton, Wilful, and 
Fox Fire—were entitled to sweep the 
boards. Two-year-olds, yet big and 
stout, and lusty, in the pink of condi- 
tion, and royally bred—it did seem as 
if only a lunatic, or an imbecile, would 
take chances against them. 

Yet he gathered some heart as he 
looked over Greysteel, who was low but 
rakishly built, supple as a cat, and to 
the full as quick-footed. His coat, a 
silver-roan, black in shade, had chris- 
tened him. It also gave him distinction 
amid the browns and bays and sorrels, 
his competitors. His colors, blue and 
orange, accented the dazzling sheen of 
Greysteel. Moreover, he moved with 
such precision, so marvelously well 
within himself, that more than one 
among the Mallon adherents, after 
looking him over, made haste, by way 
of hedging, to take a flyer on him. 
Therefore the odds tumbled—at post- 
time he was but a shade better than 
sixes. McKesson, noting it, felt that 
he had done well. Since he was bound 
to take long chances, it was wise to 
take them at their flood. 

He did not watch the parade, which 
was almost perfunctory, as the Mallon 
following had things so much their 
own way. Here or there a rash enthu- 
siast swung his hat, and shouted: 
“Greysteel !”—but only here and there. 
The other three entries were practically 
friendless—supernumeraries, as every- 
body understood. Schwarzbarger 
snorted as he heard the name of Grey- 
steel. 

“That’s the two-dollar one—eh? 
Have you noticed it—the pikers always 
make the most noise? It’s lucky they 
never get a real bet down—if they did, 
they’d spilt their throats—or else die 
of heart-failure if they happened to 
win.” 

Doris, recalling Schwarzbarger’s an- 
tics, laughed outright—she could not 
help it. She had seen him win more 
than once, so she was not a whit sur- 
prised when, as the horses reached the 
post, he stood up, dragging her beside 
him, and stood with his eyes glued to 


his glasses, puffing and swearing un- 
der breath, while the seven young 
things prarced back and forth, or 
swerved, or plunged, or stood on two 
feet instead of the normal four. “Con- 
spiracy! Clear conspiracy!” Schwarz- 
barger howled at last. “Mallon’s entry 
carries top weight—those others are 
leagued together to wear his horses 
out. I shall speak to the stewards 
about it. Upon my word, it’s an out- 
rage—a damnable outrage. You say 
they carry weight for age with winning 
penalties ?”—this to a man at his el- 
bow. “I know it, sir! That’s part of 
the outrage. Colts should not incur 
Winning penalties—thev’re—anarchis- 
tic—part of a plot to bring men and 
horses all to a dead level.” 

“You won't find many to agree with 
you,” the man began, smiling. 

“Shut up! They're off—at last, 
Schwarzbarger roared, flinging his free 
arm around Doris, as though fearing 
she might escape him while he watched 
the race. It was worth watching—as 
game and gallant a struggle as ever 
engaged flyers on four hoofs. From an 
even break, the seven young creatures 
were tearing down a long’ straight- 
away, barely heads apart, all through 
the half. It had been run in time that 
made the clockers stare. Therefore 
they were not surprised when, at the 
half, Wanton, the top weight, chucked 
it up, falling back an open length, with 
two of the three outsiders to keep her 
company. At the next furlong-pole, 
Fox Fire also was out of it—so was the 
third outsider. But Wilful ran strong- 
ly, straight and true as a bullet, a good 
half-length ahead of Greysteel. 

“Wilful! You Wilful! Come on, I 
say! Come on!” Schwarzbarger 
screeched in his highest falsetto, exe- 
cuting the while a new pattern of war- 
dance—and as the colt increased his 
lead by a thought: “Good boy! I 
knew you'd do the trick! Show your- 
self! Now! Now! Now!” 

Wilful was almost clear when Grey- 
steel came again. With a stretching 
greyhound motion he locked the bay, 
regaining all that he had lost, then with 
strides so swift, so mighty, that the eye 
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could not follow them, low on the 
ground, yet hurtling over it, he forged 
ahead, and came to the wire an open 
length ahead of Mallon’s pride. Doris 
would have fallen but for Schwarz- 
barger’s supporting clasp. She put her 
hands over her face, not daring to be- 
lieve what her eves had seen. Schwarz- 
barger, crestfallen, patted her shoulder, 
saying: “There, there! Don’t take it 
so hard! You know our bargain—l 
can pay for our dinner if we did lose. 
But it was disgusting. Suppose we go 
now. There won't be anything worth 
while after this.” 

“T—had rather—stay,” Doris said 
faintly. Schwarzbarger looked at her 
keenly. “You don’t suppose _ that 
chump, McKesson, had anything on 
that confounded mongrel?” he said, the 
question tentative. “Any sort of roan 
coat means a mongrel—I don’t care 
how far the stud-book may take back 
the ped gree.” 

“Tet’s wait and ask him,” Doris said 
—quite regardless of the fact that in 
strict grammar her answer referred 
to Greysteel rather than MclKesson. 
She was tremulously happy — and 
wanted to be reassured. If indeed luck 
had turned, there was a chance of es- 
cape. She had not known quite the 
narrowness of MckKesson’s straits, but 
she had come close enough to under- 
stand what it meant when, half an hour 
later, he rejoined her with victorious 
eyes. 

“VYes—I won. Nothing doing this 
time. Only the Steel Trust, or some 
other favorite of divine Providence, can 
afford to bet on a steeplechase,” he said, 
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in answer to Schwarzbarger’s cross- 
examinings. Schwarzbarger grunted 
explosively. “Want to keep up your 
parlay? You ought to be game for a 
side bet. I'll lay you fifty to one you 
can’t name the winner in the last race. 
Do you take me? For how much?” 
“Oh! I reckon a thousand will be 
about right,” McKesson said—and 
again there were drums in his ears. He 
knew it was wrong thus to crowd his 
luck—but Schwarzbarger had tempted 
him beyond resistance. Still, since he 
had to bet further, it was perhaps just 
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as well. Doris’ time of grace was up 
to-morrow—by selling her stocks, with 
the sixteen thousand already in hand, 
they might pay principle and interest 
of her debt—yet how could he ask her 
to come to him when both would be 
virtually penniless? No—he must go 
on—and win or lose everything. So, 
while the jumpers ran and bumped and 
fell, and got up again, in such fashion 
that the rank outsider won hollowly, 
he sat through the waning light, poring 
over the entries for the last race, and 
wondering dully what would come first 
in the scramble. 

Chance decided for him. On_ his 
way to the lawn, after the steeplechase 
was over, a tall man, hurrying away, 
bumped into him roundly, and _ said, 
with a smile and a gleam of white teeth 
through a thick mustache: “Pardon.” 
Pardon was the name of a three-year- 
old, almost the least fancied of the 
horses about to race. But Pardon had 
nothing of class to beat—he was, more- 
over, almost wholly a dark horse. In 
three starts he had been third once, 
and twice a very bad last. Yet Mce- 
Kkesson said to himself, after his en- 
counter: ‘Pardon be it—although he 
can only win through blind, blundering, 
pure bull luck.” 

“Ho! ho! ho! That thousand will 
come in handy—to buy a solitaire for 
a lady we both know,” Schwarzbarger 
exulted when he heard McKesson’s 
choice. “You're a good boy, Mac—I 
was afraid you'd take Jewsharp. He’s 
favorite—odds on—and it’s a moral 
surety he can’t lose.” 

“We shall see,” McKesson said, try- 
ing hard not to speak unsteadily—but 
Doris caught the little shake in his 
voice, and put her hand impulsively 
into his. It was near sundown—many 
people had gone, and others were go- 
ing. In the crepuscular light, the big, 
empty spaces of the stand and lawns 
looked ghostly. But still the regulars 
stood in rank at the rail, some few 
hanging over it, and all talking frag- 
mentarily, if they spoke at all. 
Schwarzbarger had been shifting un- 
easily in his seat, but he had now come 
back to jollity. “Don’t be cast down, 
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Mac,” he said, slapping McKesson on 
the shoulder. “You shall go to dinner 
with us—lots of room in the bubble. 
And we'll pick up some pretty girl to 
keep you company, after we get to 
the Country Club. If they don't give 
us a swell feed there—-well! theyll find 
out what it means to have me among 
the governors.” 

“T think they know already,” Mc- 
Kesson said. Doris smiled covertly- 
it gave her heart to find that in this 
time of stress he could still fence clev- 
erly. McKesson leaned across and said 
under breath: “I have everything 
down—except money enough to run 
away with you. Unless we win this 
time, it is either that, or——” 

A look at Schwarzbarger finished 
the sentence. Doris clasped her hands 
tight. She wanted to cry aloud, to run 
away—after sitting rigidly for long, 
she felt leaden through and through. 
But she kept very still, and said noth- 
ing until the race was on. Then she 
asked McKesson quite clearly: “How 
does it feel to be a mile and a sixteenth 
away from a fortune?” 

“Oh! But you’re a joker. Don’t 
rub it in,’ Schwarzbarger protested 
before McKesson could answer. In 
the dimming distance the start had been 
invisible—now, as the race swung into 
the back-stretch, they could see the five 
horses running almost as if harnessed 
abreast. At the half there was light 
enough to show Jewsharp in the rear 
and Pardon absolutely last. Schwarz- 
barger let out a choice whoop, and 
sprang up as though galvanized. He 
kept whooping and jumping up and 
down tor a half-minute—then stopped 
short. Jewsharp was coming to the 
front with a rush—in a wink he had 
passed everything save Pardon, who 
hung to him gamely, and, as_ they 
swung into the stretch, forged half a 
length ahead. His jockey aimed to 
take the rail, where there was sounder, 
less hindering footing. But the boy on 
Jewsharp knew that as well—and 
meant equally to take advantage of it. 
He, too, bore in—there was a coming 
together, a caroming apart — then 
Jewsharp swept on ahead, and came to 


the wire an open length to the good. 
ardon was not disgraced—he held 
the place safe. But McKesson and 
Doris sat as though frozen—they had 
built their hopes so high, only to have 
them fall so low. 

“So you don't know it quite all— 
this game of picking winners,” 
Schwarzbarger began jubilantly. “But 
don’t take it so to heart, man! You 
have only lost a thousand—and there’ll 
be racing many other days. I’m glad 
to have cut vour comb for you a little 

conceit is mighty bad for a youngster 
such as you-—” 

“T must be going—as soon as I have 
settled with you,” McKesson began— 
his back was to the course—he had not 
even glanced there since he saw the fin- 
ish; the finish of all his hopes. He was 
practically beggared. If only he had 
stopped in time, there might have been 
a little chance. He looked at Doris, so 
slight, so fair, so appealingly tender; 
he looked at Schwarzbarger, big, burly, 
and overwhelming. [Dut, at least, the 
man would be good to Doris—there 
was something almost paternal in the 
way he stood beside her, shielding her 
with his big bulk from the chill, rising 
wind, Schwarzbarger was not blind— 
withal, he was human. Perhaps he 
would not insist upon marriage until 
time and absence had a little dulled the 
edge and ache in Doris’ heart. Mce- 
Kesson had some wild idea of speaking 
out—of appealing openly to Schwarz- 
barger to spare her thus-—but some- 
thing inside withheld him—he only 
stood, dumbly taking a roll of bills 
from his pocket, and beginning to run 
them over. Schwarzbarger waved him 
away. “To-morrow’s time enough,” he 
began—then as on second thought: 
“But if you insist upon it, why, wait 
till we see the winner’s number.” With 
that he wheeled about, then gave a loud 
cry. The winner’s number was just 
going up—and it was Pardon’s—Jews- 
harp being disqualified by a foul. 

McKesson turned at the cry. After 
one glance he caught Doris in his arms, 
saying thickly over her shoulder to 
Schwarzbarger : 

“This is what I most cared to win.” 
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otherwise you would 
== Gk not know he was the 
Bede shits Master of the House. 
That estimable woman, his wife, de- 
cides everything appertaining to the life 
of the home-circle, and conveys her de- 
cisions to him at such times and seasons 
as seem opportune in her eyes. If she 
anticipates objection, she does not tell 
m of the thing impending until it 
the thing accomplished. 
Thus she avoids discussion till it must 
fruitless. If his co- 
operation is essential, she introduces 
her plan to his attention with such tact 
and subtlety that he can never be quite 
ire it was not his own. 
He is regarded (remotely) as respon- 
hle for the family, is expected to care 
for its welfare, and provide for it as 
handsomely—indeed, sometimes more 
handsomely—than his means will allow. 
\ Mild, if not an Admiring, Husband, 
an Inoffensive Father,an Excellent Pro- 
vider ; these are the qualities required of 
him in the American household of to- 
day. The fiery old type of Blusterer 
who bullyragged his wife, beat his chil- 
dren, and swore at his servants is no 
more. A very gentle phenix has risen 
from his ashes, and, in defiance of leg- 
endary lore, mated and settled down. 
A phenix who, however loudly he may 
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flap his wings and crow among his fel- 
lows in the market-place, usually comes 
home to roost with a tame tail and sub- 
missive crest. 

For your family man is in general a 
quiet person. The fierceness of his en- 
ergy has exhausted itself in the struggle 
to live and get the better of all others 
who are struggling to live and get the 
better of him in the battle-ground 
known as “down-town.” He may be 
gloomy, or he may be querulous if 
things have gone against him, but that 
is the worst to be expected. No furies, 
no outbreaks—nothing, in fact, that a 
little sympathy, tact, and a good dinner 
cannot soothe. 

There are exceptions, of course. All 
men are not men of affairs. There is 
the gentleman who stays at homie and 
is particular about the details of every- 
day life; who is fanciful about the cook- 
ing, and fussy about having all the 
blinds pulled down to exactly the same 
level in the windows and making all 
the clocks to strike as one man. Who 
likes every book returned to its accus- 
tomed place, and prefers that the real 
writing-utensils should be kept in a 
drawer, while the unsullied beauty of 
the best portfolio reposes in state upon 
the table. But even he knows where his 
boundary-line is set. 

There is the genius whose delicate 
nerves are set hopelessly a-jangle by a 
loud laugh or a sharply closing door. 
Whose wife’s knitting-needles may not 
click in his presence, and whose chil- 
dren must fly to the garret if they want 
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to cough. Who cannot sleep if there is 
a ray of light in the room or a particle 
of sound outside it. Whose vanity must 
be kept warm and whose comfort needs 
constant cushioning. Who is petted and 
borne with and shown off like a spoiled 
child. 

Then there are gentlemen of sporting 
instincts who come home only every 
now and again to sleep; sailors and 
travelers who hardly darken their own 
doors. But for the most part the mar- 
ried man who owns a house and lot and 
has a family is a creature of regular 
habits and peaceable 
ing only amiable looks in return for his 
toil, and perfectly satisfied with the pas- 
sive position—the attitude of non-inter- 
ference in home matters that has been 
gradually assigned to him. The busi- 
ness end of life is his end, whether he is 
a mill-hand or a millionaire. In regard 
to anything outside his domain, he will 
refer you to the proper authority, and 
whether he answers simply: “I guess 
mother has the say,” or, with a certain 
pomp: “I leave all such details to my 
wife,” the result is about the same. 
What he means is: “Thiseis not my 
province.” And it is not. Whatever it 
might have been, it is, nowadays, dis- 
tinctly not. 

Men who assert themselves in the do- 
mestic sphere are comparatively few and 
far between. Whether it is in the 
houses of the “plethoric rich” or the 
“worthy poor,” as has been said, the 
woman manages. The Provider pro- 


disposition, ask 


vides, and the Manager arranges and 
dispenses. She draws the raw green- 
back from the bank and turns it into 


food and raiment, all sorts and varieties 
of food and raiment—into furniture, 
into ‘goods and chattels,” cottages and 
castles, lands and gardens. When it 
comes to flocks and herds, he, if his 
tastes happen to be bucolic, may have a 
word or two to say, but he is not unapt 
to do a certain amount of consulting 
first, whereas, his better half has proba- 
bly become accustomed from long habit 
to act for herself. I have very little 


doubt that the Adam of to-day (only 
there are very few men left in these 
nervous times who deserve the name of 
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that primal and elementary person) that 
the Adam of to-day would leave the 
naming of the animals to his efficient 
Eve, and, turning upon his elbow, would 
murmur: “Let's have a look at the 
stock-market,” as he retired behind the 
leaves of his evening paper. And Eve, 
undeterred by the responsibility, would 
christen each beast, as it approached, 
with the utmost promptness and deci- 
sion, between aiternoon tea-time and 
the dinner dressing hour. After select- 
ing,among a hundred appellations, those 
best suited to her own progeny, after 
settling upon the girls’ nurses and gov- 
ernesses, and determining where the 
boys shall go to school and college, the 
mere ticketing of a lot of other people’s 
inventions must be as child’s play to a 
capable woman. 

How far this withdrawal of» man 
from atm active part in domestic af- 
fairs is a good thing may be ques- 
tioned. Specialization of interests and 
cares keeps him young, and it is no un- 
common thing to see, in a middle-aged 
couple, the masculine face smooth and 
the feminine fretted by many lines. But 
the household may not be benefited by 
the exclusive government of even the 
visest of petticoats. It may not be 
weil for Tom that “papa” is guarded 
from the knowledge of his latest mis- 
demeanor, or for papa, himself, that it 
has little by little come to be under- 
stood that he is to be “bothered about 
nothing when he comes home tired.” It 
may be his own fault, because the jus 
tice he metes out when overfatigued is 
not sufficiently tempered by mercy, or 
it may be his wife’s fault because she is 
too desirous of saving him all share in 
home discomforts, or because she pre- 
fers, herself, to stand preeminent, domi- 
nating each situation as it arises—but 
for one reason or another the Rulers of 
the Fireside and the Field, the Draw- 
ing-room, and the Office, conduct the 
concerns of their kingdoms in perfect 
mutual independence. 

I have a vague remembrance of a 
somewhat feeble-minded young man 
who informed me with artless confi- 
dence that a father was the person who 
“gave you advice and told you about 








putting your boots out to be blacked, 
and not blowing out the gas, etc., etc.” 
This remarkable parent must have be- 
longed to another age. Who can im- 
agine a modern suburban father dis- 
seminating advice while dashing to 
catch his train of a morning, or a city 
magnate distracting his mind from the 
sophisticated perils of his last mighty 
“deal” to deliver lectures upon dirty 
boots or the deadly effects of blown- 
out gas? 

Yet, in the long run, the making of 
men is ntore important than the making 
of money, and the father who does not 
give the time and take the trouble to 
be intimate with his children does them 
and himself an injury. Non-interference 
is carried too far when a man disasso- 
ciates himself never so amiably from 
home interests, or a husband loses 
touch with his wife; and yet this state 
of things is common enough in Ameri- 
can families of all classes, especially as 
the parents get a little on in years. The 
life of the mother and children on one 
side, and the life of the father on the 
other. How often do you hear the 
most admirable middle-aged ladies con- 
fiding to each other, one, that she has 
had to add a wing to her country 
house but has not mentioned it to Mr. 
A. because it would “fret him’; he sees 
no necessity for enlargement, not re- 
alizing that “the boys” have grown up. 
Another, that she means to spend the 
next six months abroad with “the 
girls,’ but has not yet broken it to 
“John,” because he doesn’t care about 
traveling himself and doesn't see why 
they should. And I recall with pleas- 
ure the remarks of a most respectable 
old family nurse, who had married the 
butler of the establishment and was 
about to separate from him on account 
of his bibulous habits: 

“Taking them by and large” (the 
butler was extremely large, but very 
seldom by) “they’re all the same, 
deary, and that’s different from us. It 
ain’t no use expecting them to feel as 
we do, for they ain’t got it in them. 
I’ve showed him the error of his ways 
till I’m sick and tired; and now I says, 
I: ‘You come back once again 
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with something taken’” (this delicate 
phrase, being interpreted, meaning, “in 
an intoxicated condition”) “and you'll 
not get in this door never no more. 
Mind that!” 

Of course there are wives whose 
demure: “William won't let me,” and, 
“I’m afraid Clarence wouldn’t like it,” 
are dutifully delightful to the ear of 
the listener, but it is generally to be 
conceded that if the slaves of William 
and Clarence intended them to like or 
permit a thing, in nine cases out of 
ten that thing would be liked and 
permitted. Men do not apply an even 
pressure of reasonable authority at 
home. ‘They are, for the most part, 
easy-going, with a slight tendency to 
be right at inauspicious moments and 
to assert themselves in the wrong 
places. That is, if you can accept the 
testimony of those disinterested ladies 
who have promised (as far as possi- 
ble) to “love, honor, and obey” them. 
But whether the testimony is from out- 
side or inside, it would seem to show 
that in these days a man is more than 
willing to regard all home manage- 
ment as essentially “out of his de- 
partment.” 

Once upon a time, though, there was 
an old man from the West (where they 
breed closer to the original, unregen- 
erate male type) who nearly died from 
a belated attempt to set his foot down 
and maintain, in a certain emergency, 
a predominance that had at one time 
been his among his family, and for 
which he was still renowned in all 
dealings with his fellows. 

He was a son of the soil, and, be- 
ing bold among men, had naturally 
gravitated toward the gentlest and most 
dependent of women. In the young 


days of their life together they had 


known a goodly amount of not un- 
happy hardship. She had cooked and 
washed, kept the house and herself and 
her babies safe—sometimes at the point 
of the rifle—from harm. She could 
recollect once hiding in the corn from 
the scattered remnant of a wandering 
band of Indians. He, either prospect- 
ing for himself or working for more 
successful men, came back at night 
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frantically anxious for the first sight 
of her, ready to play with the children, 
knock together bits of furniture for 
the hut, and eagerly discuss every de- 
tail of the past twenty-four hours and 
the next day’s possible luck. The luck 
that was to be their fortune! Living 
the life of the wilds, they shared every 
hope, fear, expectation, disappoint- 
ment, interest, pleasure. Together they 
brought up their children, he shaping 
and she smoothing, more wisely patri- 


archial than they dreamed. And if 
she had learned to be courageous it 
was for “him and his.’ And if he 


never let his determination falter it 
was for “her and them.” 

Then the luck came, and the gold 
was crossed, and the mine found, and 
the fortune made. He became at one 
bound a “successful man,” at another, 
a great financier. One of the first 
things he did when he descended (in 
a golden shower) on the nearest great 
town, was to buy an enormous house 
and put aside an enormous sum of 
money for “her and them.” Then he 
felt free to plunge into whatever 
schemes and speculations recommended 
themselves to him, and everything he 
touched, in his own language, “turned 
up trumps.” But also every thought 
of his head and his heart became ab- 
sorbed in the mighty game he was play- 
ing—for himself, now, since they were 
provided for—and ‘never did it oc- 
cur to him for a moment that he was 
not fulfilling, and more than fulfilling, 
the whole duty of a man. Had he not 
placed his family magnificently be- 
yond the reach of want? He regarded 
the separation of his huge financial in- 
terests from their domestic and social 
ones as natural and entirely unavoida- 
ble; and it never suggested itself to 
him that, under the now almost super- 
ficial intercourse existing between him 
and them he was quite as much a 
stranger to their hopes and interests, 
their schemes and speculations, as they 
were to his. 

Therefore, it was a great shock to 
him when one day a friend addressed 
him genially with: “Well, Peter, I 
hear your folks is going to locate East,” 
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and when, on going home and confront- 
ing his “folks,” he found himself in 
turn confronted by almost grown-up 
children with altogether settled plans 
and a mother whose will, since it had 
ceased to be his, had become theirs. 
He had made them independent of him 
in more things than money. His sons 
wished to go to Eastern colleges, his 
daughter to “come out” in New York. 
They explained their reasons to him, 
he thundered out objections; they met 
the objections with admirable argu- 
ment, he had recourse to threats; they 
could afford to ignore the threats, and 
did so. He saw his own dominant 
characteristics arrayed against him, and 
his .old influence gone. 

He was no more the man that had 
come whooping and hollooing through 
the orange sunsets, warm-hearted and 
single-minded, than they were the 
woman and children that had waited 
and watched for his coming as the 
thing most to be desired in their day. 
He was a fat, furious, old, deposed 
king, who had showed himself indif- 
ferent to ruling his household, and 
they were rightfully(?) rebellious sub- 
jects bent upon ruling for themselves. 

It was all a tempest in a teapot, but 
it cost the nominal head of the family 
a fit of severe illness, and robbed the 
younger members of a portion of their 
inheritance. The last I heard of them 
they were still living apart, and _ still 
apparently undesirous of a reconcilia- 
tion. He, violent, unforgiving, lonely; 
she, meekly subservient to the demands 
of the life her children had fashioned 
for her. 

Which all goes to prove (what has 
hitherto been my unexpressed _ belief) 
that there isn’t any “Master of the 
House” nowadays. 

Modern life is complicated and har- 
assing, and, in this country at least, 
that great monster, Business, gobbles 
up the best hours of its victims best 
years. Yet surely the most important 
thing on earth is still the relation of 
people to each other, and the “business 
instinct” but ill adapts a man to be the 
guide and companion of the woman he 
marries and the friend and adviser of 


























the children that are his. It does not 
enlarge his sympathies, nor cultivate 
his tastes, nor broaden his point of 
view. If he does not fight against it, 
it narrows him down to the eternal 
dollars-and-cents struggle, continued 
long after all necessities have been sat- 
isfied, till by the time he has achieved 
leisure he no longer knows what to 
do with it. And meantime he has lost 
the enjoyment of the simple, natural 
things. For of all good gifts to bh 
snatched Fate, Companionship 
comes fi 

Right 


from 
rst, 
was 


the poet who sang of 
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“Home, and the love of wedded wife 
and child” as the most complete happi- 
ness. And very much mistaken am I 
if those Greek heroes and Roman war- 
riors, to whom, and of whom, he sang 
felt it ‘outside their department” to in- 
terest themselves in the qualities of 
their wives, the welfare of their re- 
tainers, and, above all, in the responsi- 
bility of bringing up children—of giv- 


ing good citizens to the State —health- 
ily wise and noble boys and girls. This 


in 


peace or war, business or pleasure, 
might well be the concern of “the Mas- 
ter of the House.” 
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Oh, where are the traces of yesterday's rid 
There to the north; 
Where alfalfa and sage sigh themselves into sleep, 


Where the buttes loom up suddenly, startling and steep, 


There to the 


Oh, rest not, my pony, 


Out on the plains; 


And the 
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music springs unde 
Out on the plains; 

Where mile after mile drops behind with a smile, 

always to tempt and beguile, 

Out on the plains. 


north. 
there’s youth in my 
wind sings a wild song to rob m 


And there’s room here to live and to love and to dare, 
Out on the plains. 
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Spee ET, gray mist lay over 

MOY a2 November land- 

Wi ' 
scape, and a stillness 
more magical than 
that of a summer 
\ VY} noon, because more 

SWoWVAYN® sterious, held in 

=A ha Auer cold fingers the bare, 

" 8 brown trees and 
hedges, the road that wound wetly 
among them, and the pearl-gray country 
that stretched beneath a. brooding sky. 
The voices and laughter of a merry 
party of riders supplied the human note. 
Nelly, riding ahead with a young sub- 
altern, was in the highest spirits. It 
was the first house-party she had stayed 
at alone, and she youthfully regarded 
the absence of Mrs. Martin’s egis as 
a removal of a barrier rather than the 
withdrawal of a protection. She had 
arrived only that morning, and had im- 
mediately proclaimed her freedom from 
restraint by rooting her habit out of her 
trunk, leaving everything else in the 
trays, and coming out for a ride when 
she should undoubtedly have been rest- 
ing after an early start. 

To this pleasant emancipation was 
now added the joy of a subject on which 
she held views which she felt to be sen- 
sible and worthy of discussion. This 
was bridge, a game on which the sub= 
altern happened to be rather keen; but 
he was listening to the pretty iconoclast 
with much interest and some amuse- 
ment. Nelly, who had not arrived at 
the stage fever of even a tolerable play- 
er, was not deterred by this fact from 
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delivering herself as one who 
with authority. 

“It is bridge, bridge, bridge!” she said, 
“and the cry is as irritating as when 
‘with Ida, Ida, Ida, rang the woods.’ 
They're probably playing it now, and 
they'll go on all the evening, and the 
same to-morrow. Conversation is a 
dead art; music in the house is dying ; 
dancing is neglected.” 

“Oh, well,” interpolated the sub- 
altern, “bridge is better than gossip.” 

Nelly cast a somewhat stricken 
thought over the conversation anent mu- 
tual friends with which she and the sub- 
altern had beguiled the earlier part of 
the ride. 

“Gossip is very enlightening,” she re- 
marked, driven to defend it by a prick- 
ing conscience. “How is one to gain 
experience if not by talking?” 

The subaltern grinned widely, being 
too young himself to feel merciful to- 
ward her extreme youth. 

“Some women manage to,” he 


speaks 


an- 


swered. “Just the same, there are sev 
eral advantages about a game like 
bridge. It’s like Freemasonry or the 


Diplomatic; it has a secret language, 
and it brings people together, or sepa- 
rates them,” he added, in a parenthesis. 
“But it gives you a certain position, you 
know, if you can talk about the new 
Queen call, and that kind of thing, when 
the ordinary bridge-player has never 
heard of it.” 

“All that may be very true,” ob- 
served Nelly, “but people do take it so 
fearfully seriously. There’s no fun 






















where they are all bridge-ites. After all, 
a game is but a game.” 

“T should like to hear you tell that 
to old Lady Faljohnson,” rejoined the 
subaltern. 

“Why not?” said Nelly. 
you like.” 

As they rode on, the idea matured in 
her mind. They laughed and talked of 
all the possibilities of free speech till 
they reached home, and left the ghostly 
twilight outside. The gaiety of free- 
dom was on her, and she was so radiant 
through dinner that she laid for herself 
the foundation-stone of a very pleasant 
popularity. When they rose, and went 
into the card-room, which they did as a 
matter of course, Nelly observed Lady 
Faljohnson, Mrs. Kex, her hostess, and 
Major Dalsey, consulting as to whom 
they should invite for their fourth, vice 
a very fine player, departed. Nelly, 
who had watched the manners and cus- 
toms of the devotees, knew exactly how 
much eagerness and how much self- 
confidence to put into her expression. 
She reflected that no one there knew 
how she played, and the alertness of her 
face caught Mrs. Kex’s eye. She 
strolled over to the trio. 

“Do you play the new Queen call?” 
asked Nelly, with a careless smile, 
whereupon they said: “Oh, yes,” in 
delighted tones, and unanimously in- 
vited her to join them. As she sat 
down with the three best plavers in the 
county, her heart sank a little, but the 
subaltern, passing in through the bil- 
liard-room door, threw her a_ smile 
which cheered her again. 

She fell to the major as partner, and 
he had the declare. He left it to Nelly, 
who gaily declared no trumps. Some 
surprise appeared upon the major’s 
face, but as the play went on, a thun- 
derous silence descended on the group. 
When the score had been recorded, he 
turned to Nelly. “May I ask why you 
declared no trumps?” he asked, with 
arctic’ politeness. 

“Why,” responded Nelly, “I had no 
suit to make trumps, and nothing high- 
er than a queen in my hand.’ 

“Couldn’t you have declared spades ?” 
demanded the major. 


“T will, if 
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“T had only three little ones, and 
spades are so dull,” was his partner’s 
rejoinder. These reasons, given in her 
clear, young voice, fell upon so utter a 
silence that the subaltern heard them 
in the billiard-room, whence he immedi- 
ately strolled, bearing the Pink ’Un. 

In the second hand the situation be- 
came even tenser ; the only sounds in the 
room besides the flip of the cards being 
Nelly’s bright prattle, and the excited 
whispers of the spectators, who had 
been attracted by her convincing reason 
for declaring no trumps because her 
hand was so bad. 

At last the livid major leaped into 
speech, immediately on Nelly’s gay, “I 
double.” 

“Do you know what you’re doing?” 

“Oh, yes,’ answered Nelly. “But 
don't look so concerned. After all, it’s 
only a game of chance, and you can't 
tell how the cards will go.” 

“Then you ought to, madam!” re- 
torted the major, in a voice the sub- 
altern had often heard. 

“Hard lines, major!” 
sympathetic voice. 

Nelly looked up. 
game of pleasure,” she said. “It isn’t 
as if it’s a serious business, that mat- 
tered at all to any one. What is bridge 
but a game?” 

“Please don't talk,” detonated Lady 
Faljohnson. 

The subaltern telegraphed encour- 
agement. The major and Nelly were 
now’ losing consistently and thoroughly, 
and the atmosphere was distinctly elec- 
tric. 

“Ts it true,”’ said Nelly, with genuine 
thoughtlessness, and, indeed, with the 
object of starting an interesting sub- 
ject which might dispel the somewhat 
constrained silence, “that girls are lured 
by experienced players to join them, 
and then are fleeced? One hears such 
ridiculous about hostesses not 
letting girls know what stakes they are 
plaving for.” 

This remark was addressed to Lady 
Faljohnson, who had laid down her 
cards with the expression of one who 
has abandoned hope. Before she could 


murmured a 


“But it’s only a 


stories 
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reply, Nelly, quite unintentionally, 
pointed her malapropos remark to the 
most pronounced degree by adding: 
“By the way, how much are we playing 
for? Half-crown points?” 

“Five pounds,” said the major, with 
exceeding brevity. 

“Oh, good gracious!” exclaimed 
Nelly. “May I look at the score?” Her 
face fell as she scanned it, and every one 
began to feel even more uncomfortable 
than cross. “Now I must really begin 
to attend to my cards,” she said, and 
picked them up somewhat concernedly. 

[t was her call, and the hand resulted 
in a grand slam in diamonds for their 
opponents. Nelly seemed to take more 
comfort than the major in the fact that 
she had doubled only twice. 

“This shall be the last hand,” said 
Mrs. Kex, in veiled consolation to the 
major. As the cards were dealt, Nelly 
excelled all previous faux pas. 

“T don’t know what Mrs. Martin will 
say when she is asked to pay all this to 
you,” she said, in perfect good nature, 


and, indeed, seeing the subject in quite 


a humorous light. She would have ex- 
pected an answer, only that she was cut 
short by a call of hearts, which she 
promptly doubled. It was redoubled, 
and she followed suit. This pastime 
continued till the limit was reached, by 
which time the major was entirely over- 
come. 

By the fortune of war, however, and 
the extraordinary distribution of the 
cards, Nelly held nothing in her hand 
but hearts and some good spades, and 
not even her own bad play could pre- 
vent her and the major from romping 
in with five to the good. This, totaled 
up, just evened the score, and fanned 
into intense dislike the brooding resent- 
ment of Lady Faljohnson and Mrs. 
Kex. Nelly’s ingenuous triumph was 
as oil on the flame. 

“So jolly it being the last hand! It 
is so much more comfortable to leave 
off even,” she said gaily. “Taking 
money is so horrid. If one is the 
hostess, it is like making the guests pay 
for their board and lodging; and if one 
is the guest, it is like plundering the 
hostess. I suppose the nicest way is to 


play for the fun of the game. I wish 
those people who talk about bridge be- 
ing a strain on the temper, could see 
us! People say bridge-players are never 
able to leave off. Why, it’s only half- 
past ten now.” 

“T am sure it is time for such young 
girls to go to bed,” said Mrs. Kex, with 
hard-won kindness. 

Nelly took this hint in some astonish- 
ment, and said good night. The sub- 
altern opened the door for her, and 
came out into the hall, where he al- 
lowed his cumulated merriment to 
double him against the wall. 

“You have a nerve!” he gasped, in 
answer to Nelly’s expression, 

“What do you mean?” she said, hon- 
estly surprised. ‘The major was rather 
cross at first, but you see we won in 
the end. I must say I’m amazed I’ve 
got out of it so well!” 

“Yes, that was the climax! How 
long are you staying? Because I should 
advise you to write home and ask to 
be telegraphed for.” 

“Why?” demanded Nelly, in abso- 
lute stupefaction. 

“Well, after your remarks about 
fleecing !”” He saw her blank face. “Do 
you mean to say you don’t know about 
the scandal at Lady Faljohnson’s last 
year? She hasn’t been to court since. 
Nina Perritt was practically ruined by 
her ladyship, who insisted on the 
money; the poor girl's father was a 
half-pay officer and hadn’t got a shill- 
ing, and she went off with Jabez Marks, 
the only man who would get her out of 
it. Then every one knows that Major 
Dalsey lives by bridge, and Mrs. Kex 
for it (that’s why Lady F.’s here) ; so 
you’ve been rubbing it in all round. You 
won't be asked here again in a hurry.” 

The subaltern subsided against the 
wall, and shrieked again. 

Nelly turned suddenly and ran up- 
stairs with a sick feeling at her heart. 
Lady Faljohnson’s looks, the major’s 
wrath, her hostess’ polite hint of bed- 
time ; she understood them all now. As 
she subsided into bed, with bitter peni- 
tence, she realized a useful lesson—the 
importance of being earnest when your 
hostess is 
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HE current musical 
season has already 
produced much of 
large and permanent 
interest. This will 
remain for future 
pundits to discuss 
and elucidate. But 
while music remains, 

either in tiving actuality before the pub- 

lic ear or entombed in the literary cata- 
combs of the libraries, men and women 
come and go, and are seen and heard 
not again this side of what Carlyle calls 
“oblivious Lethe.” Perhaps, therefore, 
it will not be amiss at this time to make 
passing note of some of the distin- 
guished figures which have flitted 
across the musical canvas, and to tell 
something of what they have done. 

Unfortunately, the record, by reason of 

periodical limitations, cannot be brought 

quite up to date. 

The first imposing figure that strode 
upon the stage of musical activity was 
that of a composer. Early in October, 
Ruggiero Leoncavallo gave three con- 
certs in Carnegie Hall, and then went 
touring out into the West; out into the 
West as his pride went down. Leon- 
cavallo is known to Americans as the 
composer of an intensely passionate arfd 
tragic little one-act work called 
liacci.” All opera-goers are familiar 
with this work, and one of their favor- 
ite diversions is observing Enrico Ca- 
tuso in the act of agonizing through 
the solo at the end of the first scene. 

Mr. Leoncavallo’s plan was not of 


“Pag- 


the kind that commends itself to Amer- 
ican lovers of music. He came with an 
orchestra announced as that of La 
Scala Theater, in Milan, but obviously 
of much lower quality, and several 
singers of the kind to be found in the 
wreck of every wandering Italian com- 
pany that makes its way into New 
York after meeting with disaster in 
South America or Mexico. With this 
organization he gave concerts made 
up of extracts from his operas, of 
which he has produced far too many. 
Naturally, the enterprise met with little 
favor in New York, and the composer 
with his company speedily took himself 
to regions where the absurdity of the 
operatic concert is less obvious than it 
is here 

Mr. Leoncavallo, apparently, 
that he had to say when he 
“Pagliacci,” but, doubtless, if his other 
operas could be properly performed 
here with all the aid of-scenery and ac- 
tion, we should get a different impres- 
sion from that made by the concerts. 
The composer himself won friends by 
his modest, sincere demeanor. He bore 
himself as an artist. He was probably 
misled as to musical conditions in this 
country, or he would have presented 
himself to us through a different me- 
dium. 

Leoncavallo was followed upon the 
Carnegie Hall stage by that generous 
figure of a woman, Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, who gave a song recital 
on October 20. Every one was glad to: 
see her once more decently clad and in 


said all 
composed 
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her right mind. Whether it was the 
success of Fritzi Scheff or the seduc- 
tions of the cunning manager that led 
her away from the path of artistic recti- 
tude will probably remain a secret with- 
in her own generous breast, but she had 
had her fling in the realm of operetta, 
znd seemed to be satisfied. It was in 
opera that Mme. Schumann-Heink 
showed a command of skill as a comic 
actress. On the operetta stage she was 
laborious and heavy, and her huge 
voice could not be made to fit into the 
gossamer scores of the works prepared 
for her. Of course, she could hardly 
be blamed for trying to make more 
money, for she has a large family. Be- 
tween the care of children and the in- 
terpretation of Wagnerian roles she 
has an arduous existence... However, 
on the concert platform she can easily 
earn enough to eke out the scanty sal- 
ary of an operatic contralto. Her voice 
is as good as ever it was, and she sings 
with all her old-time earnestness. . 

Early in November, Evan Williams 
gave a song recital in Mendelssohn 
Hall. This entertainment had a strong 
personal interest for those who knew 
the inner history. Mr. Williams was 
a Welsh miner out in the Pennsylvania 
district, where singing is the chief 
avocation of these workmen. Any one 
who has been at an Eisteddfod, or 
Welsh artistic festival, can tell wonder- 
ful stories about the voices and natural 
musical gifts of these people. Mfr. 
Williams was one of their stars, and he 
understood the serious study of sing- 
ing. He had plenty of success, but 
somehow every little while he would 
break down and his voice would depart 
to regions unknown. 

At one time he went into retirement 
for two seasons and studied, in the 
hope of acquiring a new method. His 
appearance last November was after 
one of his disappointing experiences. 
He was to demonstrate that once more 
he was in the pink of vocal condition, 
and that, furthermore, he had acquired 
new powers. His recital was in one 
respect successful. It showed that he 
had fully regained command of his 
voice, and he sang some of his old bat- 


tle-horses as well as he ever did. That 
he had acquired any new skill or in- 
sight did not appear. 

By far, the most interesting musical 
personality disclosed in November was 
that of Camille Saint-Saens, the cele- 
brated French composer, a master who 
for forty years has enjoyed the admira- 
tion of the musical world. Saint-Saens 
made his bow as the guest of Walter 
Damrosch at a concert of the New 
York Symphony Society. <A_ short, 
dapper gentleman, wearing his seventy 
years with inimitable French elegance, 
he made a most agreeable impression 
on the audience as soon as he was visi- 
ble. He was accorded a reception such 
as a foreign musician seldom has from 
the slow-feeling New Yorker. 

Evidently he had no true notion of 
the state of musical taste in this coun- 
try, for he elected to perform as his 
introductory, number a piano fantasia, 
which he composed many years ago 
when Cambridge University made him 
a Doctor of Music. He played it ad- 
mirably, but it was hardly worth the 
trouble. He played also two other in- 
significant piano compositions, and the 
orchestra, under Mr. Damrosch, per- 
formed the composer’s popular sym- 
phonic poem, “Le Rouet d’Omphale.” 
The tenor of the newspaper comments 
the following morning undoubtedly 
opened the eyes of the distinguished 
visitor, for it was immediately an- 
nounced that he and Mr. Damroscl 
would give two additional concerts, at 
which the program would be composed 
entirely of important works by Saint- 
Saens. 

Of course the eminent musician had 
nothing new to offer, but it was inter- 
esting to hear some of his well-known 
compositions at first hand, as it were. 
M. Saint-Saens is a most interesting 
personality. He has composed in every 
department of music, and has won the 
enthusiastic praise of such artists as 
Wagner, Gounod, and Von _ Bilow. 
Wagener called him the greatest living 
French ,composer, which at the time 
was undeniably true. Von Bulow was 
dazed by his acquaintance with the 
music of all schools and all nations. 
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But Saint-Saens is not only-a com- 
poser. He has written’ many admira- 
ble essays on music and musicians. 
Some years ago he collected all these, 
and published them in a volume en- 
titled “Harmonie et Melodie.” A con- 
siderable part of that work was taken 
up with a review of Wagner’s “Der 
Ring des Nibelungen,” in regard to 
which the author spoke with warm en- 
thusiasm. It so happened, however, 
that his commendation and that of some 
others led to the frequent performance 
of Wagner’s music at Parisian con- 
certs, whereupon M. Saint-Saens sud- 
denly discovered that he was not such 
a great admirer of Wagner, after all. 

This composer has, like Silas Wegg, 
occasionally dropped into poetry. But 
whereas Mr. Wegg’s muse was most 
prosaic, Mr. Saint-Saens writes with 
piquant grace, charm, satirical humor, 
and literary quality. One of the sources 
of his inspiration was Mme. Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia, the famous daughter 
of Manuel Garcia, the old-time singer, 
and herself one of the most adorable 
sopranos of her time. Her art always 
deeply moved Saint-Saens. He was 
apparently angered, too, by the inability 
of Parisians to perceive the beauty of 
Bizet’s opera, “Djamileh,’ and he 
penned a neat little bit of satirical verse 
on that topic. Taken altogether, Saint- 
Saens has been one of the most inter- 
esting figures of a busy musical season. 

Another musician who unites skill in 
his own art with literary talent and a 
wit of the most fluent kind is Moritz 
Rosenthal, the Rumanian pianist, who 
is here on another visit. Rosenthal was 
once requested to read the score of a 
new piano concerto, carried to him. by 
the ambitious composer, who hoped that 
the great pianist would be inclined to 
perform it. Rosenthal played the music 
through carefully, and then said sol- 
emnly to the composer: “Colossal! 
You are the only composer in the world 
who can write a whole piano concerto 
without an idea.” 

This was years ago; but the old wit 
is just as active as ever. It was the 
fortune of the present writer to meet 
the pianist at luncheon soon after his 
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recent arrival in New York. The house 
was an old-fashioned one, and the ceil- 
ing of the dining-room was low. The 
host made some jesting remark about 
the lowness of this ceiling, whereupon 
Rosenthal, who speaks excellent Eng- 
lish, said: “In a dining-room with such 
a low ceiling, I suppose you can eat 
nothing but fried soles.” 

Rosenthal made his reappearance in 
an orchestral concert at Carnegie Hall. 
He played Chopin’s “E Minor Con- 
certq’ with the same beauty of style 
and bursts of brilliancy as he used to 
play it. He performed Liszt’s “E Flat 
Concerto” admirably, filling it with 
color and _ life. But his greatest 
achievement was his execution of 
Brahms’ variations on a theme by Pag- 
anini. This appallingly difficult com- 
position he dashed off at a terrific 
speed, thundering off its complicated 
passages as if they were simple scales. 
It was a most prodigious technical feat. 
Rosenthal is indeed a giant of the key- 
board, and will continue to attract pub- 
lic attention despite the fact that he 
does not seem to possess any of the 
profounder attributes of the interpreta- 
tive artist. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
came to town in November with a new 
conductor, Doctor Carl Muck, the suc- 
cessor of Wilhelm Gericke, who retired 
at the close of last season. Doctor 
Muck is the associate of Richard 
Strauss, the famous composer, in con- 
ducting the Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, and is absent on leave for a 
year. He conducted the Wagner fes- 
tivals at Baireuth for several seasons, 
and stands high in the favor of that 
remarkable woman, Frau Cosima Wag- 
ner, widow of the great master. Doc- 
tor Muck proved to be in some ways 
a comforting relief to the shattered 
nerves of music-lovers. Conductors in 
these days have come to be prima 
donnas of the baton, and they give 
themselves many airs and graces, and 
expect to have the lime-light of public 
attention focused on them rather than 
on the music which they interpret. 

Doctor Muck, on the contrary, ef- 
faces himself in a marked manner. He 
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is a distinguished-looking man, with the 
keen, smooth, aquiline face of a Ro- 
man, and the elegant, slender figure of 
a Frenchman. He bears himself with 
polished dignity, and faces an audience 
with polite modesty. His conducting is 
not at all spectacular. Those who be- 
lieve that orchestral directors mag- 
netize orchestras at the instant of per- 
formance instead of preparing them 
by studious rehearsal, will be likely to 
miss most of the finest effects which 
Doctor Muck obtains with his quiet 
beat and his retiring style. He is a 
scholarly director, not a sensationalist. 
His reading of Beethoven’s “Fifth 
Symphony” at the first concert was 
admirable, while in Wagner’s “Eine 
Faust” overture, he demonstrated that 
when passionate outbursts of music 
were demanded he was not to be found 
wanting. His great tour de force was 
with Brahms’ “C Minor Symphony” at 
the matinée concert. 

Diametrically the opposite of Doctor 
Muck is Wassily Safonoff, the con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Society of 
New York, whose swarthy complexion 
is the setting for a pair of burning 
eyes, sheltered by bushy brows, and 
whose two hands, devoid of the cus- 
tomary baton, weave a wilderness of 
picturesque gestures for the excitement 
of the audience, and perhaps also for 
the information of the orchestra. Two 
conductors of such opposite types af- 
ford food for a study of musical tem- 
peraments, for both are certainly art- 
ists, and to those who listen with their 
ears instead of with their eyes, both are 
highly interesting. 

One of the most pleasing visitors of 
the season is Doctor Otto Neitzel, 
music critic of the Cologne Zeitung. 
In Germany they usually get profes- 
sional musicians to be music critics for 
their newspapers. In this country, 
newspaper men are employed for this 
department. Perhaps this may explain 
why things are so different. But of 
course the conditions are by no means 
the same, and the American newspaper 
wants first of all the news. Doctor 
Neitzel, then, is a musician who has at 
last come to writing for a newspaper. 
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He was and, for the matter of that 
still is, a pianist; a very good one, too. 
Furthermore, he has had an abundance 
of experience in teaching, and he is a 
thoroughly sound and_ well-schooled 
musician. He has even composed an 
opera, and, what is more, has got it 
produced, and, what is still more, has 
found it popular. 

He came to America to give a series 
of lecture recitals; that is, lectures on 
musical topics with illustrations played 
on the piano. He himself was to do 
the playing. Now the true nature of 
undertaking will be understood 
when it is known that this man, who 
had never lived in an [English-speaking 
country, who had learned English from 
books while dwelling in such an essen- 
tially German city as Cologne, purposed 
to address American audiences in their 
own tongue. Just as he was about to 
sail, his manager telegraphed him from 
this side that he ought to begin his se- 
ries with a lecture on the “Salomé” of 
Richard Strauss, which is to be pro- 
duced this month at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House. He prepared the lecture 
on the steamer, finishing it after he had 
landed on this side, and he delivered 
it with telling effect before a large au- 
dience. His English was indeed labored 
in utterance, but not the least so in 
style. On the contrary, he struck out 
some fine literary phrases, and talked 
picturesquely and with flashes of 
charming humor. Furthermore, he 
played the tremendously difficult music 
most excellently. 

Doctor Neitzel was subsequently 
heard as assisting pianist at one of the 
concerts of the Kneisel Quartet, and 
here again he made a most favorable 
impression. It is not often that we 
have a visitor of this tvpe. We get 
scores of instrumental virtuosi and fa 
mous singers, not to speak of star con- 
ductors, but a musical scholar, critic, 
and lecturer from Europe is by way of 
being a novelty. When he is such an 
interesting novelty as Doctor Neitzel, 
he is indeed welcome. 

Henry Savage, the enterprising man- 
ager of operatic performances in Eng- 
lish, produced Puccini’s “Madam But- 


his 











terfly”’ at the Garden Theater on 
November 12. This opera was the 
sensation of London in the summer of 
1905, and had also a successful intro- 
duction in Italy. It made a smaller stir 
in Germany, where “Manon Lescaut” 
is still accepted as the composer’s 
best creation. “Madam Butterfly” is 
founded on a little drama written by 
John Luther Long and David Belasco, 
the first of the Japanese tragedies to 
awaken interest in the American thea- 
ter. In the opera, the story is expanded 
to occupy two acts, and operatic acts, 
at that. 

The result is that the action is spun 
out rather thin. But of course it is 
possible to dwell pretty long on any 
given situation with the aid of music. 
lor example, when Blanche Bates acted 
the title role of the original play, she 
made an extraordinary effect in the 
scene of waiting for the return of the 
sailor. husband by simply crouching 
with her face at the window and doing 
nothing at all. It was a wonderful 
demonstration of the potency of silence 
in the acted drama. In the lyric ver- 
sion this situation is filled with descrip- 
tive orchestral music, and it is here that 
Puccini achieves one of his most stri- 
king climaxes. 

Again, when Cio-Cio San slays her- 
self and falls upon the body of her 
child, the composer accompanies 
speechless action with eloquent music. 
It is perhaps in episodes of this kind 
that the operatic “Madam Butterfly” 
is at its best. The stream of vocal 
melody is very tenuous. Puccini ap- 
pears to have been almost too prodigal 
of melodic ideas in his “La Bohéme,” 
for he had not many left in his imag- 
ination when he came to compose this 
Japanese story. The method of Wag- 
ner in fashioning thematic fragments 


to represent the principal thoughts and | 


characters in the drama is followed in 
this work, but Puccini had already 
utilized it in previous operas. In “But- 
terfly,” however, he has used it with 
a higher technic and a more sensitive 
fancy. He has shown great skill and 
patience in the working out of the 
The in- 


themes in his elaborate score. 
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strumentation is extremely rich and 
closely knit. It is not brilliant or 
powerful, for the nature of the subject 
forbids that. It is subtle, complex, rich, 
and subdued, like the texture of a fine 
old, Oriental rug. 

For the singers there is no great op- 
portunity for display. “Butterfly” is 
a one-part opera. Cto-Cio San has to 
carry the largest part of the burden on 
her fair shoulders. If she could carry 
it all by standing close to the foot- 
lights and singing in the old-fashioned 
Italian opera style, her task would be 
comparatively light; but the modern 
sons of Italy do not compose in this 
manner. They are nothing if not in- 
trospective and analytical, and hence 
much of Cio-Cio San’s impersonation 
must be carefully wrought out histrion- 
ically. The ideal lyric artist for this 
role, were she somewhat less imposing 
in physical stature, would be that gifted 
and eccentric singer, Emma Calvé. Mr. 
Savage could hardly be expected to 
provide a thousand-dollar prima donna 
at popular prices. He presented a fair- 
ly competent singer in Mme. Samoszy, 
a Hungarian. That old and tried ex- 
ponent of opera of the Castle Square 
brand, Joseph Sheehan, displayed again 
his good voice in the rdle of Pinker- 
ton, the American naval lieutenant who 
won the love of the little Japanese girl. 
This same opera is to be brought out 
later in the season at Mr. Conried’s es- 
tablishment with an American singer, 
Geraldine Farrar, in the title rdle. It 
seems a pity that for the Italian ver- 
sion an English-speaking songstress 
had to be employed, while for the Eng- 
lish text there was requisitioned an un- 
accustomed Hungarian tongue. 

S. Coleridge-Taylor, an English com- 
poser, gave a concert of his own com- 
positions in Mendelssohn Hall toward 
the middle of the month of November. 
Interest in this writer is increased by 
the fact that he is of African origin. 
He had colored artists to aid him at his 
concert. It is perhaps not generally 
known, but there are in New York sev- 
eral thoroughly trained singers of dark 
skin. Coleridge-Taylor acquired much 
of his note from his setting of Long- 
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fellow’s “Hiawatha.” His concert was 
attended by a goodly audience, partly 
drawn by curiosity, of course, but 
ready in its recognition of the good 
features of the entertainment. 

At the time of this writing the opera 
season at the Metropolitan is just open- 
ing, and therefore discussion of its sig- 
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nificant incidents must be postponed 
till later. It is still believed that Strauss’ 
“Salomé” will be the sensation of the 
winter, probably because, as it is said, 
some parts of it are the most wonder- 
fully hideous music ever conceived by 
the mind of man. Thus does musical 
art get new ideas from Ibsenism. 





A CREOLE 


LULLABY 


Charged with the sweetness of jasmine and rose, 


i of the silvery, tropical night 


The song of a mocking-bird, mad with delight, 
Trembles and halts and exultantly grows; 
Shy little baby stars winking with fright 
Cling to the edge of the luminous night, 
And rocked in a cradle of shadow and light 
Soft little southern winds whisper and blow— 


Little Frangois, by-low, by-low! 


Black are the eyes that are yours, little son, 
Black as the bayou the moon watches now ; 
Your hair is a shadow of shadow which spun 
Out of the midnight and circled your brow. 
Creep closer, creep closer, for swift as a thought 
The dream-boat is coming to bear us apart, 
Oh, breath of my body and heart of my heart! 
Serene be the visions your slumber shall know— 


Little Francois, by-low, by-low ! 


Dear little baby one, softly the breeze 
Blows in your drowsy eyes, kisses your mouth; 
I'ragrant magnolias swing high in the trees 
Dreaming their dreams of the beautiful South; 


IHlushed is the mocker 


the world is asleep, 


Slumber, my little one, sweetly and deep, 
Vaman will guard you and softly repeat 
Prayers to the saints to watch over you, so 
Little Francois, by-low, by-low! 





ELLA BENTLEY. 
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Shakespeare’s dramas stale and decadent. The critics bored by “Pippa Passes.” 
Timely drama is the cry of the hour, Langdon Mitchell in “The New York 
Idea” out-Shaws Shaw. “The Daughters of Men” not an example of effect- 
ive playwriting. “The Man of the Hour” essentially a man’s play. Miss 
Frances Starr wins a real triumph in “The. Rose of the Rancho.” “Nep- 
tune’s Daughter” at the Hippodrome brings us face to face with fairyland 





5E Lee ; N a recent interview, when he says that he is a better dram 
vans Ny Bronson Howard,  atist than Shakespeare. He is. So is 
/) the “dean” of Amer- Augustus Thomas, so is Pinero, so are 
ican dramatists, bit- dozens of modern writers. It is the 
terly complained that literature of Shakespeare’s plays that 
were Sheridan alive survives; their drama is stale and de 
to-day he could not cadent. 
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induce any manager Imagine “Hamlet” being offered to 
sat to present “School day on Broadway’ for the first time. 
for Scandal.” “Me. Howard states the How the critics would jump on it! 


case exactly, but the condition he They would call it dull, gloomy, old 
laments warrants congratulation rather fashioned, tiresome. Of Hamlet they 
than condolence. “School for Scandal” undoubtedly would say that he talked 
would be rejected in this enlightened too much. Browning's * ‘Pippa Passes,” 
twentieth century by any manager of a most excellent piece of writing, no 
discretion, because it no longer is a doubt, has lately been presented at a 
good play. On the theory that misery series of special matinées in this city. 
likes company, Mr. Howard might de- It has moge lately been taken from the 
rive solace from the thought that his “boards. And why? The critics said 
munificent “Shenandoah” also would that it bored them. And yet these same 
be declined, for the reason that it does critics pronounce James Forbes’ “The 
not follow the winter fashion-plates of Chorus Lady’ a _ success, and Mr. 
1gO7. Forbes’ most rabid admirers do not 

This is not the crinoline period of rank him with Robert Browning. To 
the drama, but the straight-front era. slightly amend Mr. Howard’s doleful 
Sheridan wrote with a quill, and Mr. observation, Sheridan might succeed in 
Howard with a steel pen; dramatists presenting “School for Scandal” at 
of the current vintage use the type- that mausoleum of unrequited genius, 
writer. a special matinée. 

George Bernard Shaw is absolutely Within the month there came to 
truthful and not necessarily bumptious Daly’s Theater an English musical play, 
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entitled “The Belle of Mayfair.” It 
achieved a success; but note the modi- 
fication. While lauding Leslie Stuart’s 
music to the uppermost zenith of com- 
posers’ heaven, the critics and public 
grumbled that the libretto was stupid, 
that the story was weak and colorless. 
That story was nothing less classic than 
the story of “Romeo and Juliet,” the 
recital of the Montague-Capulet feud. 
The authors had borrowed it boldly 
and credited it honestly. Twentieth- 
century Stuart triumphed; Elizabethan 
Shakespeare foozled. 

Timely drama is the cry of the hour, 
and the cry has been answered in the 
new plays of the past month. The 
themes of the three most notable—“The 
New York Idea,” “The Daughters of 


Men,” and “The Man of the Hour”— 
were respectively complex divorce, the 
walking-delegate,and City Hall politics, 
There are 
jects. 


no barnacles on those sub- 
They are as up to date as the 
trial-marriage or the motor- 
car. Previously we had had dramatized 
football, dramatized “frenzied finance,” 
and dramatized osteopathy. May we 
not expect dramatic versions of the 
aeroplane and other modern improve- 
nents ? 

“The New York Idea,” according to 
Mrs. Fiske’s exposition at the Lyric 
Theater, seems to be: Love thy neigh- 
bor’s wife as thyself. For form’s sake, 
a divorce is recommended before this 
amatory- proceeding begins, but the 
convenient Western style of decree, 
the just-add-hot-water-and-serve brand, 
will suffice, and the condition imposes 
no hardship. 

“The American girl,’ remarks one 
of the characters, “has been brought 
up to believe that life is a joke, mar- 
riage a picnic, and her husband a 
shawl-strap.” 

It is on such a theory that the play 
progresses through a series of daring 
and brilliant entanglements, which ul- 
timately lead to a new set of marriages 
and a fresh start all round. It’s like a 
game of “Button, button, who’s got the 
button’”’—the button ll the time being 
the other fellow’s wife. 

The characters meet 


odorless 


and compare 
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decrees, as automobile enthusiasts dis- 
cuss their cars. 

“What’s yours?” asks Phillimore. 

“Sioux Falls, 1905,” replies Kars- 
lake. “What's yours?” 

“Colorado Springs, 1906.” 

Here’s the fun of the thing: Philli- 
more and Karslake are about to marry 
each other’s discards. In fact, the play 
opens with Phillimore’s preparation for 
his marriage to rs. Karslake. The 
affair is not run off on schedule, be- 
cause Mrs. Karslake spends a portion 
of her nuptial day with her first marital 
edition, and the remainder of it with 
an English baronet, who hangs about 
in readiness to take over any superflu- 
ous wife not already in rehearsal. Mrs. 
Karslake is finally rounded up, but bolts 
at the altar when she learns that her 
former husband is likely to wed her 
prospective husband’s former wife. Oh, 
it is a deliciously intricate affair. The 
Karslakes eventually discover that their 
made-in-Dakota decree has a_ flaw 
which will not sustain the burden of 
a bigamy charge, and for want of other 
available material they remarry each 
other. The English baronet plucks 
Mrs. Phillimore out of this matri- 
monial grab-bag, and Phillimore dis- 
continues his preparations for his wed- 
ding, and calls it off. 

The scheme of the play is totally un- 
like that of any other comedy. It is 
the equal of “Man and Superman” in 
throwing new light on the marital rela- 
tions, and it fairly scintillates in its 
dialogue. Step by step, Langdon 
Mitchell, its author, out-Shaws Shaw. 

Mrs. Fiske, in the rodle of Wrs. Kars- 
iake, violates the speed ordinance when- 
ever she speaks, but nevertheless gives 
a finished and lustrous performance. 
Marion Lea as the other divorcée dis- 
tinguishes herself in the scene repre- 
senting her boudoir, where she awaits 
in their turn a string of candidates bid- 
ding for her hand and the ultimate 
privilege of paying her alimony. 
George Arliss is the baronet, and John 
Mason the other derailed husband. 
Excellent throughout, each rises to new 
heights in the scene of the interrupted 
wedding, at which one set of the di- 











vorced appears as best man and brides- 
maid respectively to the other set. 
Never was there a more ingenious play, 
and seldom one so well acted. 

Of “The Daughters of Men,” at the 
Astor Theater, one may not write in so 
glowing terms. Pity ’tis, ‘tis true, but 
the effect of this play upon its audi- 
ences demonstrates ‘conclusively that 
the primary mission of the theater is 
not to educate and instruct; or, at least, 
if this be not true, the stage has missed 
its calling. 

Charles Klein, the author, ever alert 
to timely topics, has taken the tremen- 
dous subject of Capital and Labor for 
the corner-stone of, his play. He has 
adhered rigidly to his text, with the 
result that Capital and Labor have been 
battling three rounds nightly to com- 
paratively slim attendance; while “The 
Lion and the Mouse” and “The Music 
Master,” two of his plays without a 
inessage, are bringing unceasing: joy to 
the populace and corpulent royalties to 
the author. The fault with “The 
Daughters of Men” is that it is an in- 
finitesimally tiny island of drama sur- 
rounded by a tempestuous sea of de- 
bate. As well look for a heart-throb 
in the city directory or romance in an 
agricultural report. The drama _ of 
the thing is a mere incident, a neces- 
sary evil, the slender, hidden thread 
upon which the beads of argument are 
strung. 

It was all very thoughtful and very 
worthy and very earnest, but it was not 
effective play-writing. Seated snug 
and comfy in an armchair drawn up to 
the fireplace, with pipe and decanter 
within reach, we condescend to read 
scathing editorials in the evening pa- 
pers, and agree that the troubles of the 
laboring man demand attention. If the 
tobacco and whisky be especially sooth- 
ing we may even feel a just indigna- 
tion, and resolve that at the next elec- 
tion we shall cast our vote against the 
monopoly of capital and in favor of the 
monopoly of labor. 

But we don’t want those editorials 
hurled at us in the theater. There we 
have sacrificed our slippers and our 
smoking-jacket for tight shoes and a 
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high collar. We have paid two dollars 
for this privilege, and we demand in 
return one hundred cents’ worth of en- 
tertainment on each dollar. Quite 
likely this is all wrong. Maybe we 
should rejoice that for our two dollars 
and our tight shoes and our high collar 
we are receiving the researches of a 
sincere student on a dry but weighty 
economic problem. We don’t, how- 
ever. We would prefer to have the 
fellow marry the girl in more enliven- 
ing surroundings. We are ready to 
concede the force of the protagonist’s 
argument in the first act, if in the sec- 
ond he will get down to business and 
give us a little courtship of the kind 
that father used to make. 

Charles Klein may be ahead of his 
time. It is to be noticed that when the 
returns do not equal the expectations, 
dramatists have a way of pleading an 
anticipatory arrival. At any rate, the 
contemporary public relishes a full dose 
of tender passion in its drama, while 
sermons on economic problems may be 
administered in pellet form. In “The 
Daughters of Men,” the fair-haired 


heroine is sandwiched between a fed- 
erated brotherhood and an_ interstate 
combination; Stedman, the hero, sus- 


pends his declaration of love to de- 
nounce a walking-delegate, and Thed- 
ford, one of the money power’s repre- 
sentatives, keeps one eye on his partic- 


ular love-affair and the other on the 
ticker. 

The two factions are balanced to a 
nicety. For every six of Capital there 


is a half-dozen of Labor. Only when 
the disputants pause for breath does 
the author step in and lend a touch of 
drama. <A really noteworthy cast does 
the talking. Among those exhorting 
to the best advantage are Orrin John- 
son, He~bert Kelcey, Dorothy Donnel- 
ly, Ralph Delmore, Effie Shannon, and 
FE. W. Morrison. 

An equally dangerous theme was 
handled with far greater success by 
George Broadhurst in “The Man of the 
Hour,” at the Savoy. Politics was his 
text, and he excelled Mr. Klein by ma- 
king his characters real human beings 
instead of upholstered phonographs. 
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Labor plays and political plays have 
ever been the bugbears of the stage. 
Tradition—and all theaterdom is 
tradition—has it that the drama 
founded upon politics or socialistic 
questions cannot endure. So far as the 
political béte noir is concerned, tradi- 
tion will hereafter remain silent. 
There is a steadfast suspicion that 


the author had in mind for his central 


SO I TIEN OE LET SLB 


characters Mayor McClellan and the 
Honorables Charles F. Murphy and 
Timothy D. Sulfivan. No one can 


doubt that he derived his inspiration 
from conditions existing at the City 
Hall since Mr. Murphy fell out and 
Mr. Sullivan fell in with the present 


administration. The Broadhurst coun- 
terparts of the three earnest citizens 
just mentioned are a Boy Mayor; 
/Tarrigan, the “boss,” and Phelan, a 


minor “boss” with a grievance against 
his superior. 

It is essentially a man’s play, and 
that partiality toward the male sex maj 
work its ruin, since never was there a 
really successful play that did not at- 
tract women. When the City Hall trio 
are on the stage the play fairly sizzles. 
/Tarrigan desires the passage of a cer- 
tain franchise grab, and Boy Mayor is 
opposed to it. Phelan is against the 
bill because Harrigan is with it. 
fore Boy Mayor can attach his veto, he 
is beset by temptations that might have 
rendered St. Anthony a moral fiasco 
instead of the paragon he is labeled. 

In due course, the spotless Mayor of 
Stage Town vetoes the grab that the 
uncle of the girl he loves—again the 
capitalist—fosters, and presumably 
signs his political death-warrant in so 
doing. Anyway, the girl, who is long 
en sentiment and short of politics, 
clings to her Boy Mayor, and, as she 
sinks into his arms with the fall of the 
curtain, probably fancies herself a fu- 
ture mistress of the White House. 

The strength of the play is the deli- 
cious characterization displayed in Har- 
yigan and Phelan. The role of the 
“boss” is played by Frank MacVicars, 
a stranger on Broadway. Mr. Mac- 
Vicars is six fect tall, and possesses the 
exaggerated girth that goes with states- 
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manship. The vigor, the blunt con- 
tempt for honesty, and the arrogant - 
confidence in his own position consti- 
tute a type made familiar by the news- 












































paper cartoon and Tammany mass- 
meetings. Phelan, his antagonist in 


the “machine,” is the more genial sort, 
addicted to a rough wit and a coarse 
humor, which help the play materially. 
George Fawcett in this part gives one 
of the best portrayals before the public 


to-day. Frederick Perry was the 
iJayor with the overtrained virtue; and 
he, too, plays creditably. The other 
characters are not .unimportant, but 


“The Man of the Hour” depends really 
upon the three men described. 

This play, like the two preceding 
mentioned, at worst, represent a 
marked advance in the choice of sub- 
ject. The old plots and the old char- 
acters are being swept aside by the 
march of the younger playwrights. 
They have been kicked into the attic 
of oblivion. 

Anything David Belasco does is in- 
teresting. Trust him to get full value 
out of an opportunity. Give him the 
center of the stage—and he is always 
there even when you do not see him— 
turn the lime-lights on at their full 
candle-power, and expect him to do the 
rest. He always has a_ home-made 
halo tucked away in his pocket for use 
at first-nights, and he wears it most 
becomingly. 

“The Rose of the Rancho,” his latest 
contribution to stage spectacle, shows 
how the mole labored and forth 
a mountain. From any given situation 
or given plot, no matter how ridicu- 
lously meager, Mr. Belasco can ex- 
tract more of what for drama 
than any other producer in the world. 
Richard Walton Tully furnished the 
acorn from which this imposing oak of 
scenery grew. The acorn was a fragile 
little story about Juanita, “La Rose del 
Rancho,” and the efforts of her family 
and neighbors to save their lands in 
southern California from the land- 
grabbers of the early ’50’s. 

Upon this Mr. Belasco built a bewil- 
dering spectacle of dreamy, sensuous, 
transplanted Spain. He erected a pic- 
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turesque old monastery, and gave it 
masterful touches of poetic garniture ; 
he created a riot of colors, confetti, 
mandolins, and fandangoes within the 
patio of a house near Monterey where 
Juanita’s betrothal festivities were in 
progress, and for a grand climax he 
climbed to the roof of the same house, 
and at a new altitude reproduced the 
wonderfully tense situation—first con- 
ceived by Dion Boucicault — that 
brought triumph to his earlier play, 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me.” When 
it was all over, analysis of the play was 
lost amid a mystifying array of stage 
pictures. 

Vivisection is necessary to arrive at 
a just valuation of any of Mr. Belasco’s 
works. The beauty of “The Rose of 
the Rancho” is only skin-deep, but few 
of the public are inclined to flay it. 
This latest progeny of Mr. Belasco’s 
necromancy has several absolutely bar- 
ren stretches of dialogue. Yet one can- 
not fall to sleep. With the very first 
yawn there comes some new device of 
stagecraft, some new specimen of 
trickery, and presto! one’s eyes are 
staring wide open at a dazzling sunset 
or a superb moonlight. 

The real triumph of the production 
is the exploitation of a comparatively 
unknown young actress, who in a sin- 
gle night was promoted from obscurity 
to transcendent glory. Before the first 
performance was ended, Miss Frances 
Starr, as Juanita, had used Mr. Belas- 
co’s sorcery as a convenient stepping- 
stone to a brilliant future. Her vivac- 
ity saved the day—or the night—when 
all but hope was gone. Her accent, it 
is true, smacks more of the Rue Mont- 
martre than it does of Castille, yet she 
is sprightly, alert, dainty, and refresh- 
ing in a churacter that is far too gar- 
rulous. Mr. Belasco displayed much 
greater skill in selecting Miss Starr as 
his Rose than he did in selecting the 
play itself. 

Wonders will never cease at the 
Hippodrome, that Hip, Hip, Hurrah! 
of the world’s playhouses. A year ago, 
when “A Society Circus” gave us the 
gorgeous Crystal Fountains, we stared 
until our eyes ached, and applauded un- 
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til our hands blistered. Then we be- 
came sober, and said: 

“300 Dad. Faas 
never be surpassed. The limit has 
been reached. We have seen it all now, 
and shall never want to come again.” 

We forgot that we had made the 
same remark five vears before, when 
the beautiful “Ballet of the Seasons” 
in “The Sleeping Beauty and the Beast” 
was sprung on our unsuspecting gaze. 
Well, if the Crystal Fountains were the 
limit, then Shubert and Anderson, the 
new managers of the Hippodrome, 
have overstepped the limit. The ballet 
representing the Court of King Nep- 
tune under the sea is an achievement 
never equaled in the famous ballets of 
London’s renowned Empire. Such a 
wonderful blending of colors, such a 
deluge of whirling, twisting, pirouet- 
ting girls—each representing a 
horse, a Titan lobster, a giant turtle, 
or some other submarine wonder—such 
a seething, tossing, writhing mass, all 
attuned to a dominant rhythm, bring 
us face to face with the fairy-land of 
childhood’s fantasies, 

This was marvelous, this 
digious. To produce the 
water the ballet was danced behind 
a diaphanous screen curtain. You 
thought the acme of stage grandeur 
had been attained, when, without warn- 
ing, down came the screen, a thousand 
lights were turned on, and the beauties 
of the picture were multiplied a dozen 
times. Extravagant language, this? 
Well, go and see for yourself. 

The ballet is not the sum total of the 
Hippodrome show. An altogether as- 
tonishing feat is performed in the ear- 
lier scenes of “Neptune’s Daughter,” 
when from the sea of real water 
nymphs pop up only to pop back again 
without showing any signs of distress 
and few signs of moisture. In pursuit 
of the mermaids a score of the actors 
dive headlong into the tank, and disap- 
pear completely. Whither they go or 
what becomes of them the audienee can 
merely guess. If only a number of 
Broadway actors would bathe in this 
ravenous tank, the stage would be the 
gainer. 
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A growing disposition to take the middle West as the setting for fiction. 





Lowery 
Sessions 


Alice Ames 


Winter’s “Jewel Weed” entertaining and well-told. Jack London’s “Moon Face” 


tinged with rather fantastic brutality. 


“Rich Men’s Children” by Geraldine Bonner a 


clever tangle. Mrs. John Van Vorst’s “Letters to Women in Love” full of tact, 


delicacy and sympathy. 


George Barr McCutcheon’s books so popular. 
Elizabeth Duer, a charming story stamped with individuality. 


“Jane Cable” has the same interest which makes all 


“The Prince Goes Fishing,” by 
E. Temple 


Thurston’s “Traffic” sordid and disagreeable but, nevertheless, of remarkable 
strength, 


T may not be a mat- 
ter of very great im- 


portance or signifi- 
cance, but it is at 
least interesting to 


observe what seems 
to be a growing dis- 
position to take as 
the setting for a 
novel one phase or another of the so- 
cial life of Middle Western towns and 
cities. It is interesting not so much 
because of the freshness or originality 
of such material as because it seems to 
indicate that, for some reason or other, 
the attention of writers of fiction has 
been directed toward these communities 
as a field for good stories. 

There are, after all, no very radical 
differences in the social life of Ameri- 
can towns and cities, no matter in what 
section of the country they are located. 
Probably there is less variation from 
the average of the whole country to be 
observed in such places in the Middle 
West than anywhere else. The early 





settlers of that region came mostly 
from the Atlantic seaboard from New 
England to Virginia, and there were 
no elements in their customs and tra- 
ditions that were not easily amalga- 
So that in the course of time 


mated. 





“Paul,” by E. F. Benson, fresh evidence of the author’s versatility 


their settlements developed into what 
may be regarded as fairly typical. 

There are no unusual complexities 
to be found in these places. The same 
human activities that prevail in Ameri- 
can towns and cities in other sections 
of the country have substantially the 
same function there. Society life, poli- 
tics, and commerce supply very much 
the same sort of material for the de- 
scription of dramatic action. Even the 
refinements of civilization, which are 
supposed to accompany only age and 
tradition, have their influence. Litera- 
ture and art contribute their part in 
stimulating interest. 

These facts, however, do not ex- 
plain why so much attention is be- 
stowed by certain American writers of 
fiction on the class of towns and cities 
that have been referred to. If there is 
nothing strikingly peculiar about them, 
there is, of course, no reason for re- 
sorting to them merely for the sake of 
something original either in local color 
or human interest. 

The real reason is probably to be 
found in the development of a con- 
sciousness of self; these communities 
seem to have acquired a capacity of ob- 
servation of themselves, an attitude of 
detachment which enables them to play 






















the rdle of spectators of their own per- 
formance. And they have, in the proc- 
ess, produced their own critics and his- 
torians, so to speak; in other words, the 
authors who write of these place have 
been born and brought up in them, as 
a rule. 

Under these circumstances, it is like- 
ly that the novels so far published with 
this setting and background are merely 
the beginnings, not necessarily of a 
new school of fiction, but of fiction in 
what is, in a sense, a new field. 


He * 


The latest book with a background 
of this sort is Alice Ames Winter's 
“Jewel Weed,” published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 

It is the story of the life of 
young men, Ellery Norris and Richard 
Percival, in St. Etienne, to which the 
latter has come home from an Eastern 
college bringing Norris, who has been 
his chum, and is now seeking an open- 
ing as a journalist. 

The book has as its foundation the 
contrasts of character in. the two 
friends, out of which grow, naturally 
and inevitably, the episodes and en- 
tanglements which combine to make 
the plot. Madeline Elton is, by virtue 
of her relations with them both, so in- 
volved in their interests as to become, 
by degrees, the central figure of the 
story. 

Dick Percival’s rather volatile nature 
leads him into mistakes which bring 
him the most serious consequences, 
though he is by no means the sort of 
man whose conduct can be made the 
subject of reprobation. The villain of 
the tale is personated by the Hindu, 
Ram Juna, at first a mysterious indi- 
vidual, who afterward turns out to be 
rather a common kind of grafter. The 
story is entertaining and well told. 


two 
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Another volume of short stories, by 
Jack London, is published by the Mac- 
millan Company, 
Face.” 


under the title of 


“Moon Of the eight tales in- 
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cluded in the book, all but two, “Plan- 
chette” and “All Gold Cafion,” are ex- 
amples of his earlier work; these two 
having appeared serially within the 
past year. 

The whole collection is tinged, more 
or less, with the rather fantastic bru- 
tality with which the author has 
adopted—consciously, it seems—to give 
individuality to his books. ‘Moon 
Face” (from which the volume takes 
its title), “The Leopard Man’s Story,” 
and “All Gold Cafion” are the three 
most characteristic. The two first 
mentioned have substantially the same 
theme, worked out in substantially simi- 
lar style. Murder, committed through 
the agency of an animal to satisfy a 
purposeless grudge, so ingeniously con- 
trived as to enable the murderer to es- 
cape detection, is the nucleus of both 
stories, though it is, of course, differ- 
ently worked out. 

“All Gold Cafion” is probably the 
best of the eight, for it shows some 
originality of conception, considerable 
skill in construction, a good degree of 
literary finish, besides having an inter- 
est which the others do not carry. 

The others, with the exception of 
“Local Color,” are not especially nota- 
ble, and will not, we think, add very 
much to the author’s reputation. 

Of “Planchette,” it is to be said that 
one cannot read it without thinking 
regretfully of Kipling’s “Brushwood 
Boy.” 


ee 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company has 
published another of Geraldine Bon- 
ner’s Western stories, which she calls 
“Rich Men’s Children.” 

What Easterners are prone to con- 
sider (mistakenly, no doubt) the cru- 
dities of society life on the Pacific 
Slope have been used by Miss Bonner 
as the setting and color for this story 
just as she used them before in “The 
Pioneer.” The characters are chiefly 
those who have achieved wealth and 
position through lucky mining opera- 
tions from a very humble beginning. 
Mrs. Domininck Ryan, whose person- 
ality dominates the story throughout, 
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helped her husband in his early strug- 
gles by doing the washing for the deni- 
zens of a mining-camp. But the pos- 
session of millions, and an assured so- 
cial position in San Francisco, have so 
changed her views of life that she re- 
fuses to tolerate what she considers an 
unworthy marriage by her son, and 
consistently declines to recognize his 
wife. Out of her attitude in this mat- 
ter grow the complications which make 
up the plot. 

The young man finds other reasons 
than those given by his mother for 
reaching the conclusion that his mar- 
riage is a mistake. His wife turns out 
to be a woman quite different from the 
one his fancy painted her—a consum- 
mation which, it may be said without 
making undue concessions to the cyn- 
ically inclined, is found often enough 
in real life both by husbands and wives 
to make the same situation in “Rich 
NMen’s Children” plausible. 

It would be unfair to the reader to 
tell how the tangle is unraveled. The 
story is too interesting and too well 
told to spoil it by anticipating the cli- 
max. 

x * & 


Whether Mrs. John Van Vorst’s new 
book is to be classified as fiction or as 
a collection of essays is, perhaps, a lit- 
tle uncertain. There is something to 
be said for both views, and consequent- 
ly it is doubtless safe to conclude that 
an appreciable influence is manifested 
by each. 

“Letters to Women in Love” is not, 
as the author savs, in her foreword, a 
collection of love-letters, “but they treat 
of love.” Letters to people in love, 
“are they not addressed more or less 
to the world at large’? Perhaps, but 
it is fortunate for the reader of Mrs. 
Van Vorst’s book that the corre- 
spondence is not so impersonal as the 
query suggests. 

The book deals with some of the 
discordant influences of love. For, 
though “love is the great source of joy, 
it is also a chief cause of suffering.” 
Rather a depressing thought it may be 
said, by the way, but, while it may 
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please cynics, it will not discourage 
lovers. Notable among these influ- 
ences, the author finds, upon an analy- 
sis of her correspondence, indifference, 
ambition, egoism, jealousy. And Jane 
Cairesbrooke, Lily Burnside, Beatrice 
Thayer, and Elizabeth Aiken are the 
women suffering from the effects of 
these emotions respectively. 

Mrs. Van Vorst’s role as the father 
—or mother- the four 
women is played with tact, delicacy, 
sympathy, and success, an achievement 
which both she and her publishers— 
D. Appleton & Co.—are entitled to re- 
gard with complacency, and her four 
correspondents with gratitude. 

es Fe 

In “Jane Cable,’ George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon has written in a rather more 
serious vein than he has attempted in 
most of his previous work. There is 
in this none of the irony that seemed 
to pervade the Graustark stories, nor 
the frank frivolity of “The Day of the 
Dog,” “The Purple Parasol,” and 
“Nedra.” It is an attempt which is se- 
rious in the sense that the author has 
undertaken to write a more or less con- 
ventional tale, and in this he has meas- 
urably succeeded. 

The villain of the book—who is 
James Bansemer, the hero's father— 
and the uncertainties about the birth of 
Jane Cable, constitute the foimndations 
of the plot, and the tribulations which 
they entail upon Jane and her lover, 
Graydon Bansemer, make the story 
possible. The harmless deception prac- 
tised upon her husband by Mrs. Cable 
opens the way for further complica- 
tions, the explanations to which come 
altogether in the last chapter. 

The scenes shift from Chicago, 
where the book opens, to the Philip- 


confessor of 


pines, with Graydon in the American 
Army and Jane a nurse, and then to 
New York. 


While it is by no means a great book, 
it has the same interest which makes all 
of Mr. McCutcheon’s books so popular, 
and as to the causes of which none of 
his critics or readers have so far been 
able to give adequate reasons. 


























Perhaps some time Mr. McCutcheon 
will think it worth his while to write 
a book which will command commenda- 
tion on other grounds than those of 
popularity merely. 
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Of Elizabeth Duer’s new book, “The 
Prince Goes Fishing,” D. Appleton & 
Co., it may be said with a degree of 
truth that it belongs to that school of 
romantic fiction of which “The Prison- 
er of Zenda” is the prototype, but with 
that statement comparisons must end. 
It is not Mrs. Duer’s habit to follow 
anybody ; she does her own work in 
her own way, and never fails to stamp 
it with an individuality that incurs no 
obligations. 

The story deals with the match that 
has been arranged between Maximil- 
ian, crown prince of Palatine, and the 
Princess Héléne, of Grippinburg, for 
the purpose of settling certain financial 
transactions had between their respect- 
ive fathers. The young people are 
practically unknown to each other, and 
Maximilian makes no secret of his re- 
pugnance to the matrimonial deal. 
While not openly rebellious, he is at 
least sufficiently cool about the matter 
to produce complications that result in 
a very interesting story. 

The character-drawing is particular- 
ly good, the more so because, in addi- 
tion to the atmosphere of charm which 
all the characters have, Mrs. Duer has 


succeeded in imparting to them that in- 


definable quality of vitality which 
makes them all act and talk like real 
men and women. 

A superficial review of E. Temple 
Thurston’s book, “Traffic,” G. W. Dil- 


lingham Company, will doubtless: pro- 
nounce it a disagreeable, sordid, pur- 
poseless tale. But such an estimate is 
very far from doing it full justice. It 
is a sordid story, and lrence in many of 
its details it is unquestionably disagree- 
able, particularly in some of the de- 
scriptions of the nearly bestial condi- 
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tions possible in Irish peasant life. It 
is, however, redeemed from reproach 
by the pathetically human interest of 
Nanno Troy. 

The story is the story of her life, 
begun and lived, up to the climax of 
the tale, under conditions, intolerable 
to one of her breeding, but inevitable 
to a devout Roman Catholic as she was. 
Held, by the law of her church, in re- 
volting bondage to a husband as near- 
ly animal as a human being can be, her 
state was absolutely hopeless, and was 
made worse by the visions which the 
love of Jerningham opened for her. 
The reserve, developed in a sensitive 
nature by her early surroundings, mag- 
nified the difficulties of her situation, 
and, by a strange paradox, brought her 
to the final degradation in London, 
from which only her own innate purity 
and its recognition by Jerningham’s 
devotion finally rescued her. 

It is a book of remarkable strength 
and literary merit, but it is very doubt- 
ful if it will achieve popularity. 


xy e 


FE. F. Benson’s last book, published 
by Lippincott under the title of “Paul,” 
is fresh evidence of the author’s versa- 
tility. The story is not altogether a 
pleasant one; indeed, to a fastidious 
taste, it may even be considered a little 
gruesome. But there can be no doubt 
of its strength, and it contains not a 
few situations of intense dramatic feel- 
ing’. 

The character of Theodore Beckwith 
will doubtless suggest to many readers, 
as the author intended it 
should, something of the quality of the 
fabled vampire, for the part that he 
plays in the story, the influence that he 
exerts over the lives of his wife, Norah, 
and his friend, Paul Norris, are like 
nothing so much as the repulsive crea- 
ture of Slavic superstition. 

The delight that he takes in throw- 
ing the two young people together, the 
incredible pleasure he derives in observ- 
ing the agony of temptation that their 
love produces, have furnished the au- 
thor with opportunities for scenes of 
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extraordinary power, but in spite of the 
interest they excite, most readers will 
draw a sigh of relief when Beckwith’s 
death puts an end to it all. 

From that point to the end the in- 
terest is not maintained in the same 
proportion, though, if it were not for 
the earlier climax, this criticism would 
be largely without weight. As it is, the 
mental and moral conflicts through 
which Paul passes will, we are inclined 
to think, be apt to weary the reader 
before he has reached the end. 

The book is written with Mr. 
customary conscientious regard 
his art, and in Paul and Norah, 
and all of the subordinate characters, 
he has done work that he has not 
equaled in any of his previous books. 


Ben- 
son’s 


for 
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There is something in a good de- 
tective or mystery story that never fails 
to make an appeal to all classes of 
readers. Such tales are neither for 
men nor women exclusively ; they never 
fail to interest both sexes. 

A book of this kind is “The Chase 


of the Golden Plate,” by Jacques 
Futrelle, published by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. There is nothing strikingly orig- 


inal about it; probably it is next to im- 
possible to write a detective story that 
is strictly original, because there must 
always be a crime committed and a 
search for the criminal; but there is 
considerable ingenuity displayed here 
in outlining the manner of the theft 
and in the cumulation of difficulties 
thrown in the way of the processes of 
detection. 

Dick Herbert and Dollie Meredith, as 
the lovers in the tale, are, of course, 
the persons most deeply involved in the 
intricacies of the plot and those also 
whose interests are most vitally con- 
cerned in the mysterious double theft 
of the golden plate. The chain of cir- 
cumstances which point to Herbert on 
both occasions as the thief are a little 
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unusual, if not improbable, but that fact 
does not affect the interest of the story. 

It will be said, very likely, that Mr. 
Futrelle is indebted, more or less, to 
Conan Doyle in the introduction of the 
“Thinking Machine,’ as the agency 
through which the mystery is unrav- 
eled. But it ought to be remembered 
that Sherlock Holmes had his protag- 
onists in Monsieur Lecoq, Dupin, and 
detective Gryce; he was by no means 
the first to apply deductive reasoning 


to the solution of mysteries. As a 
matter of fact, the detective who is 
made to depend upon hypothesis for 
the final establishment of his facts, is 


always the most interesting, whether in 
fiction or in criminal courts. 

“The Chase of the Golden Plate” will 
be found to be an extremely good story 
of its type, and entirely free from any 
objectionable features. 
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Important New Books. 


“Rosemary in Search of a Father,” C. N. 
& A. M. Williamson, McClure, Phillips & Co. 

“The Chase of the Golden Plate,” Jacques 
Futrelle, D. Appleton & Co. 

“Half a Rogue,” Harold MacGrath, Bobbs 
Merrill Co. 

“The Dream and the Business,” John Oli 
ver Hobbes, D. Apple on & Co. 

“The Amulet,” Charles Egbert 
Macmillan Co. 

“Sophy of 
Harper & Bros. 

“Real Soldiers of Fortune,” Richard Hard 
ing Davis, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Cradd« ck, 


Kravonia,” Hope, 


Anthony 


“Gabrielle, Transgressor,” Harris Dickson, 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

“The One Way Out,” Bettina von Hutten, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Very Small Person,” Annie Hamil- 
ton Donnell, Harper & Bros. 

“Billy Boy,” John Luther Long, Dodd, 


Mead & Co. 

“Katrina,” Roy Rolfe Gilson, Baker & Tay 
lor Co. 

“Letters to Women in Love,” 
Van Vorst, D. Appleton & Co. 

“Georgie,” Dorothea Deakin, Century C 

Che Loves of the Lady Arabella,” Molly 

Elliot Seawell, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Mrs. 


Jol n 
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Coffee Tremors 


One. of the sources of nervous tremors that annoy so many 
persons may be found in the use of coffee as a beverage. 


A well known medical authority says;—‘‘It would be no 
easy task for me to indicate all the maladies, that, under the 
names of debility, nervous affections, tremors and chronic disease, 
prevail among the coffee-drinking set, enervating humanity, and 
causing degeneration of mind and body.”’ 


How many Business Men know what it is to feel cold, 
cheerless and apathetic on “‘going down to business,’’ and how 
many appreciate the fact that the bad heart and worse nerves are, 
in most cases, caused by coffee or its contained alkaloid—caffeine. 


Men of clear brains—men who are wide awake, alert, ener- 
getic, are sought to fill the best positions and put in line for pro- 
motion. 


The man who knows he must depend upon a clear brain 
to get up in the world, is far better off without coffee-—because 
it contains a treacherous nerve-racking drug. 


There is a certain practicable way to get rid of the bad effects 
of, and the craving for coffee; that is to quit short off and drink 
well-made 


Postum Food Coffee 


This contains no poisonous drugs—is made from whole wheat, 
ncluding the outer coat which contains the valuable Phosphate 
of Potash that combines in the blood with albumen to rebuild the 
nerve cells. 





Postum (when boiled properly—see directions on pkg.) has a 
delicious flavor and coffee snap of its own, and is emphatically 
wholesome. 


It works both ways when you quit coffee and take on Postum: 
The old nervous tremors, headaches, indigestion, etc., disappear 
with the coffee, and Postum builds up new energy so that life is a 
joy and work an appreciation! 








“THERE’S A REASON.” 













PosTUM CEREAL Co., LTD., BATTLE CREEK, MICH., U. S. A. 
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THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





Most men can put by at least one dollar a week. For 
that amount (payable yearly) a man aged 36 may get a $1,000 
Twenty Year Endowment Policy hearing dividends and cov- 
ering Life Insurance for 20 years, and payable in full to him- 
self at the end of that time. 


Policies may be taken out from $1,000 to $100,000, ages 
16 to 66, cost according to age. Write for Information. 


Write The Prudential Today. It has Something Inter- 
esting to Tell You Regarding both the Investment of Your 
Savings and a Good Way to Make Money! 


YOUNG MEN—MAKE MONEY 


There are opportunities at present to represent a big, sound, popular, up-to-date Life 

Insurance Company ina profitable manner. Prudential Representatives Make Money. 

The Prudential offers an Advantageous Contract with opportunity to build up a per- 

manent Income. The attention of Young Men, particularly Young Men starting 
in business, is especially sought. 


Send 
Coupon 


and obtain 
Full Informa- © 
tion regarding 
Money Making Oppor- q 
tunities inYour City. 
Please send me free 
copy of ** Careers for Com 


\ 


ing Men” and Endowment 
Booklet. 


Insurance Company of America 


UNO es cnc cca cocncecssaststsinesantes csouensoess socnauestens . . incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
: State of New Jersey 
Address... \ 
Home Office JOHN F. DRYDEN 
NEWARK, N. J. President 


avenvee: snvenveeDept. 90 
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Down to rock—we gO for our 















water. "To Bohemia we gO for most 


of our hops. Our barley is only the 





best that is grown. Our yeast 1s 
forever developed from the same 
mother cells. 

Quality cannot go further than that. 

But purity is of far greater 
importance. More than half the 
cost of our brewing is spent to 
attain it. Schlitz is not only good, 
but good 


for you. 






Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown 
ts branded Schlitz. 


the Beer 
| ThatMade Milwaukee Famous. © 
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ARMOUR & COMPANY 


FOR THE 1907 ARMOUR 


ART CALENDAR 





lessness. 


try this. 
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ORAWN BY JOHN C. CLAY 


A competitor 
“Practically the only pure /eaf 
lard on the market is Armour’s 
‘Simon Pure’ Leaf Lard.” Could 
a testimonial be stronger ? 

This lard is absolutely a// | 
leaf—selected leaf, at that. 
fined by an exact process, it is |‘: 
sais uniform in quality — 








fast foods, 
most delicate appetite responds to 
it. If you find ordinary bacon 
too salty, or if fat meat repels, |r un mom 


“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 


has said: 
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; pure, “dry,” perfect. Costs a 


| littlhe more than other lard, of 


course, but worth more because 
it’s better and goes farther. 

Get Armour’s “Simon Pure’ 
Leaf Lard in sealed tin pails. 
Then you have a perfect, govern- 
ment inspected lard in the orig- 


_ inal package, protected and guar- 


| 


anteed by the government seal. 


Bacon for Epicures 


Both a nourishing food and a delicacy! 
That’s Armour’s wafer-sliced “Star” 
(in glass jars, tins and cartons). — 
Every slice will cook crisp without 
scorching or drying out to taste- 


Bacon 


It’s the best of break- 
Children loveit. The 
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You’ll want more. 


Specializing is the 20th Cen- 
every kind. The doctor, 
professor of pre-eminence is 
branch of his profession. 





“Star” Hams and 
“Star” Bacon illustrate 
this specializing. First, 
the hogs are specially 
selected. They 
must be young, 
but mature, corn 
fed, moderately 
fat, “barrow” 
hogs. This in- 
sures meat that 
will be tender, 
juicy and sweet. 
The meat is 
then given a 
special mild cure 
in sweet pickle 
and wood 
smoke, This 
brings out and blends the de- 
licately delicious ham and bacon 
flavors without drying out the 
natural juices and without over- 
saltiness. 


All Armour products are 
course. That guarantees 
honest labeling. But the ap- 
specializing for quality. 
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tury key to big success of 
lawyer, engineer or college 
always a specialist in some one 







The curing period 
‘A is adjusted to weight or 
%) size of the hams or 
bacon strips — longer 
for the heavier 
and shorter for 
the lighter ones. 
The result is 
uniform quality 
and that quality 
the very highest, 
In short, Ar- 
mour’s “Star” 
Hams and 
“Star” Bacon 
are the best yet 
produced in 
America. Try 
them and judge. 

This specializing is “the 
Armour Way”’ of producing meat 
foods. It has made “Armour” 
the sign of top-notch guadity for 
nearly half a century. 


government inspected, of 
purity, wholesomeness and 
petizing quality comes from 
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Armour’s Extract of Beef 


If you want extract of beef, 
| get Armour’s. It has always 
been that—‘“the best extract of 
the best beef.” 

A little of it adds tone, flavor 
| and savor to almost every dish 





—soups, entrees, roasts, vege- 
veveveo wins! tables and especially ‘“ made” 
wrest | dishes. And asa cold weather 
drink it is ideal. Just try a -———— 
teaspoonful in a cup of hot water, | 
with pepper and’ salt to. your | 
taste. | 
CULINARY WRINKLES, | 
a little cook book by Ida M. 3 
Palmer, tells more than 100 a fo 
ways of using Armour’s Extract | 
of Beef to advantage. Sent 
free on request. 





; 


COPYRIGHT 
ARMOUR & COMPANY 
ORAWN BY HARR'SON F SHER | 





| FOR THE 1907 ARMOUR | 





ART CALENDAR 1 
a) 


Calendar 


Free. The Armour Art Calendar for 1907. 
Six sheets, 10x15, ribboned for hanging, will 
be sent in return for one metal cap from jar 
mee | of Armour’s Extract of Beef, or 
| 25 cents. The Art Plates of 
| these beautiful calendar designs, 
'on heavier and larger sheets, 
= | with advertising eliminated, will 
=" | be expressed to any address on 
[oar] receipt of 25 cents per sheet, 


iH ARMOUR & COMPANY 


cus or ewe | OF six for $1.00. Address 
“moon | Armour @ Company, Chicago 













ART CALENDAR 
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It is presumption to say you 


haven't a mind of your own, 
yet that is what is practically said to 
you, when you ask for an advertised 
article and are offered a substitute by a 
dealer. He would give you what you 
made up your mind you wanted, but 
for the fact that a substitute pays 
him a larger percentage of profit. 
Such a dealer's interest lies only 
in making as much money out 
of you as possible. The first-class 
dealer would have given you what 
you asked for, by that course ad- 


mitting that you had a mind of your 
own and were capable of exercising 


it. Show the substitutor that you 


have a mind of your own by getting 


what you ask for. 
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MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 
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WRITE TO MENNEN 
if your druggist does not sell Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum Toilet Powder, and receive a free sample. 
Most dealers do sell Mennen’s, because most people 
know it is the purest and safest of toilet powders—pre- 
serves the good complexion, improves the poor one. 
Put up in non-refillable boxes, for your protection. If 
Mennen’s face is on the cover, it’s genuine and a guar- 
antee of purity. Delightful after shaving. Sold every- 
where, or by mail 25 cents. , Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN’CO., Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Powder. It has the scent 
of fresh cut Parma Violets. 


e SECTIONAL 
\\ | BOOK CASES 





when you 
buy a 


—}; Gunn” 


Roller Bearing, Don-Binding Doors 
A postal card will bring our new complete 
catalogue with valuable suggestions for 
library furnishing. Write to-day 


GUNN FURNITURE CO.,°"43"* 








Woolens, F lannels, 





YARNS, WORSTEDS,SERGES 
and all materials containing 


ANIMAL WOOL 
must be carefully washed to 
keep them SOFT & PREVENT 
SHRINKING. | It isn’t necessary 
to send these materials to the 
cleaners if you will use 





morhatite 


MODERN SOAP 








FOLLOW THE DIRECTIONS 
“Wash woolens by hand in luke- 
warm PEARLINE suds; rinse 
thoroughly in WARM water; 
wring dry, pull and shake well 
and they will keep soft without 
shrinking. DRY in WARM 


temperature. 
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>> Neither richness alone fior 
mildness alone, but both in perfect . = ih artha 
harmony, is the secret of the quality of So wae 
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MURAD ‘| 


CIGARETTES 


It is this perfect blending of the finest Turkish tobacco that - 
makes the Murad so delightfully satisfying to the cultivated taste 
and that has won for the Murad such remarkable popularity. 


“THE METROPOLITAN STANDARD” 


10 for 15 cents 


S. ANARGYROS, Manufacturer, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


————— 
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“Washington’s Birthday Party” 


bowl, cream pitcher, salt cellar, tray, cuff buttons or sword. 

Congress Cards uscd at the head table should be George 
and Martha Washington backs, and at the various other 
tables other Colonial and Indian backs should be used. You 
should use Congress Cards, which are desigued cepecially 
for such entertainments and reflect the dainty art of 


Are you at a loss to think of ways in which to entertain 
your friends? 

Entertaining attractively 7zs difficult, but we are sending 
the solution to tne vexing question free to those who write 
rorit. Our book “‘Entcrtaining with Cards”’ pictures and 
describes many novel and delightful ways to entertain. 

For instance,it suggests this form of entertainment so 
appropriate to Washington's Birthday: 

Let yourinvitations be dainty cards bearing a small sil- 
houette or sketch of George Washington and the following: 

“Come, ye dames of highest station, 

Come, ye maidens young and fair, 

end your beauty, 
Lend your graces, 
Flashing eyes, 
Bepowdered hair 
Lend your wit, yoursmiles, your laughter. 
eauty spots and 
Dimple 8 rare; 
’Tis the nation’s 
Father’ s birthday, 

Patriots, dames and maids, be there.” 

Guests may be asked to attend “en 
costume” if youchoose. Colonial or patriotic decorations 
present a pretty effect in the home. 

The ally cards may be painted to represent big red 
cherries or paper hatchets may be used with red, white and 
blue stars for scoring. 

An effective center-piece for the refreshment table is a 
miniature tree laden with artificial cherries. In a gash in 
the tree a tiny hatchet may be placed. The menu may 
include cherry punch and ices, brandied and conserved 
cherries for garnishing, hatchet-shaped sandwiches, salad 
in cocked hats, etc. For prizes, silhouettes of George and 
Martha Washington— a burnt-wood photo frame or fruit 
bow! decorated with cherries, Martha Washington plate— 
or in silver, a copy of the Washington candlesticks, sug-r 


ongress 
Cards 


The U. S. Playing Card Co.,*" Cincinnati, Ohio 


Colonial days. You should use Congress Cards because 
Congress Cards are made to please observant people who 
understand and appreciate the “fitness of things’’—Con- 
gress Cards, because they possess a playing quality which 
is necessary to good entertainment— 
Congress Cards because they please 
people who abhor clumsiness and can 
easily avoidit with Congress Cards. 

Congress Cards are the finest—the 
handsomest cards made today—dainty 
—flexible—thin as wafers of ivory—yet 
firm and easy to handle. All the es- 
sentials to attractive entertainment 
and good playing quality are found in 
Congress Cards. 

Get Congress Cards and issue your invitations to a 
Washington's Birthday Party or one of the other entertain- 
ments described in the free book we want to send you. 

Get Congress Cards of any dealer—a hundred different 
designs and color schemes to select from. If your dealer 
cannot supply the back you want, we will send a samole 
pack of Congress Cards for 50c. 

Send us three two-cent stainps for mailing expense, or 
the inside wrapper from a pack of Congress Cards and we 
will send book and illustrations of all Congress Card back 
designs. 

We will send you a handsome pack of cards free if you 
will suggest any new and suitable form of card entertain- 
ment or any novel feature for card parties not found in our 
book *‘Entertaining with Cards.” 


Copretens, 1990. 19014 19014, by 


When writing to advertis 


please mention Ainslee’s 
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Write Today For This Beautiful 


FREE Pillow Top 
For Pyrography 


Size 17x 17 in.; plainly / Made of Real Plus! our 
stamped, with choice choice of Old Gala, "hen 
of Indian Maiden or / 
Julia Marlowe Designs } . We make t!) s offer toget 


our big new cata 
~ (deaceibed velow) inte 















ed in home 
beautifying. 


ARNICA TOOTH SOAP s2ttoontic, preserves, boant 


i. 
es—sweetens the breath— 
4& hardens the gums—whitens the teeth. A leading dentifrice for 

Our No. 97, $2.50 Out- athird of acentury. The metal package is most convenient 

MOS fed a for travel orthe home. No liquid or powder to spill or waste. 

25c at all Druggists. (Sent postpaid if yours hasn’t it.) 


This splendid outfit, partly shown above, is complete for burn- 
Nush, wood, leather, Se. Includes fine Miatnnes Poin C. H. STRONG & CO.. CHICAGO, U. 8S. A. 


ber Tubing, Double-action Bul Meta 
Union Work, Bottle, Alcoho Lamp, two pieces Stamped 
ey we rc & yi ~ * in peat nto ep nemened + 
sk your dealer, or we will send C. O. D. en cash accompanies | $0-4-44-444+4 6444444044 $444404+4 
order for No. 97 outfit we include free our 64-page Pelican Instruction * SOOOteoe abies ® 


\dbook (price 25c), the most complete pyrography book published. ‘ CHEW 


Assortment A Only $1.75 . 
Beeman 


If bought by the piece would cost you §2.50. 
THE ORIGINAL 


Includes : One Handkerchief Box, size 6 x 6 
inches; one Gl.ve Box, 4x 11% inches; 
P | 


one hand-turned round Jewelry Box ; 

one Oval Picture Frame; one Ameri- 
Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 














Y 









can Girl Panel, 8 x 114% inches; one 
oval Match Hanger, 12 inches high : 
and three Small Panels in assorted 
designs, all pieces made of best 
three-ply basswood and beautifully 
stamped in late and popular designs, all 
reacly for decorating. If Outfit No. 97 and this 
assortment are ordered together $3 

our special price for both is only i) #ie © oe, e © > 


Write New Contains 96 Page with 2,000 
Catalog No. A 57 FREE pone ig 4 
log ever issued. Write for it today. a 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 
160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Ohieage, Tl. 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 


















All Others are Imitations. 
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with grandchildren going to school, 
| am a grandmother Kosmeo has kept my skin youthful 


and my complexion clear, therefore I know that it will make your com- 
plexion clear and youthful. 


Mrs. Creates a 
Graham’s Kosmeo Perfect Complexion 


In a healthy, natural way Kosmeo cleanses the pores, stimulates 
the glands, increases the blood circulation and feeds and nour- 
ishes the skin tissues, thereby keeping the skin free from flabbi- 
ness, wrinkles, cbapping, pimples, blackheads, and all ordinary 
blemishes. It protects the skin from tan, freckles and sunburn. 
For men’s use after shaving it promptly allays all irritation. 


Price 50 Cents. At all first-class dealers, or by mail postpaid. 
A Sample Box and Kosmeo Book Free 
Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1301 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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On sale January 28th at all Victor Dealers 
throughout America. 








Alll songs are with orchestral accompaniment. 


No. In. 
United States Marine Band 
4943 March Comrades Wagner 10 
4944 Semper Fidelis March - Sousa 10 
31599 Manilla Waltz - -  Choper 12 
Arthur Pryor’s Band 
31600 Monsieur Beaucaire—Inc idental Music 12 
31603 Plantation Echoes Conterno 12 
Victor Concert Orchestra 
4978 | pepe Slumber—Romeo and Juliet Gounod 10 
31604 Hungarian Lustspiel Overture Celer-Bela 12 
31605 Rosamunde Overture—Part Schubert 12 
»s Rosamunde Overture—Part 2 Schubert 12 
Victor Dance Orchestra 
31602 La Barcarolle Waltz Waldteuful 12 
Cornet Solo by Emil Keneke 
4952 * Rosary Nevin 10 
Banjo Solo by Vess L. Ossman 
4948 Silver Hee Moret 10 
Violin and Flute by D’Almaine & Lyons 
31598 Dream of the Mountains—Idyl_ - bitzky 12 
Soprano Solo by Miss Ada Jones 
4969 Fancy Little Nancy (Soubrette Song) Baines 10 
Comic Song by Miss Helen Trix 
4946 The Next Horse 1 Ride On Murray-Everhard 10 
Contralto Solo by Miss Corinne Morgan 
4976 Forever and Forever Tosti 10 
Tenor Solo by Harry Macdonough 
31601 The Palms - re 12 
Baritone Solo by J. W. Myers 
4968 The Bowery Grenadiers Kelly 
Songs by Billy Murray 
4949 Sweet Anz = asia Brady - Jerome- Schwartz 
4974.C neve nne Parody 
Records by Burt Shepard 
4922 The Old Brown Hat - Gorman-Lowan 
4965 Matrimony ( Talking Record) . Kendall 
Coon Song by Arthur Collins 
4947 Moses Andrew Jackson, Good Bye 
Duet by Collins and Harlan 
a's I'm Keeping My Love Lamp Burning for You 
mets by Miss Jones and Mr. Murray 
4951 Wouldn't You Like to Flirt with Me? Rogers 10 
4975 Don't You Think It’s Time to Marry? Edwards 10 
Duet by Miss Trix and Mr. Quinn 
be Fol = iddley Ido - Bratton 10 
rio by Miss Jones, Mr. Murray and 
Mr. Kernell 
from “The ne Mill” 
rinity Choir 
4971 Jesus, Meek and Gentle - Ambrose 
Male Quartets by the Haydn Quartet 
4967 When > ta ere Bloom in Springtime, 
Molly - Von Tilzer 10 
4966 When tie r “Beauty Begins tol ade Morse Io 


4970 Whistle It 


8-in. 35c; 10-in. 60c; 12-in. $1.00. 
No. 
Yankee Stories by Cal Stewart 
4979 Uncle Josh and the Labor Un 
498¢ Uncle Josh's Second Visit to the  Méetiopelte 
Descriptive Specialties by Miss Jones 
and Mr.S 
4973 Rosie and Rudo!ph at the Skating Ri ak 
31597 Down on the Farm 
TWELVE 8-INCH RECORDS 
United States Marine Band 
4911 Maple Leaf Rag 
Victor Orchestra 
4962 Traumerei’ - 


4963 opular Waltz Medle 
Contralto Solo by Ba’ Corinne Morgan 
4964 O Promise } Je Koven 8 
Soprano Solo “by Miss Ada Jones 
4°73 The Bullfrog and the Coon athan 8 
Coon Song by Arthur coitins 
4961 I'm by Right Back to Chic 
Duet by Stanley and ‘Macdonough 
4917 pad, Persuad Bliss 8 
Duet by Collins and Harlan 
4960 Arrah-Wanna Morse 8 
Male Quartet by the Haydn Quartet 
2518 Rocked in the Cradle ofthe L 
Recitation by Edgar L. ‘Dayenport 
4942 The Seven Ag: jhakespeare 8 
Descriptive ! Specialty by Miss Jones 
and Mr. Spencer 
4363 ‘*Pals” (introducing “He's My Pal") - - - 
nkee Talk by Cal Stewart 
2575 Uncle Josh and the Fire-Department - 
Baritone Solo by Senor Francisco 
4937 La Marseillaise - 
German Solo by George P. Watson 
4953 Life in the Alps (with yode! 
Duet by Miss Carlson and Mr. Herskind 
4977 Gobble Duet from La Mascotte - Audran 10 
EW RED SEAL RECORDS 
10-inch, $2.00; 12-inch, $3.00 
Johanna Gadski, Soprano 
87002 Walkure—Brunnhil de's Battle Cry Wagner ro 
88038 Lohengrin—Elsa's Traum - Wagner 12 
88039 Ave Maria (violin o ligato) Bach- Gounod 10 
8842 Aida—"*O patria mia“ (My Native . and) Verdi 12 
88040 The Erlking (with piano) Schubert 12 
(a) Verborgene Wunden 2 with 
88041 } (b) Like the Rosebud § piano 
Emma Eames Soprano 
88045 Faust—**Le Roi de Thu afe® - Gounod ra 
Violin Solos by Mischa Elman, $1.50 
74051 Souvenir de Mos Wieniawski ro 
74052 Nocturne in Eb : Chopin ® 
74053 Melodie - Tschaikow sky i» 


Joplin 8 


Schumann 8 
8 


- LaForge 12 


The list of Victor Records never stops growing. Go to your dealers és 28th of every month 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. N. Je U.S.A. 


Berliner Gr h 
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THE BEST FICTIO 


IS ALWAYS TO BE FOUND IN 


_ THE ET 


OF 
CLEVERNESS 





A MACA 
ZINE 





Writers who have made international reputations are among its constant con- 
tributors, but the new writer is eagerly sought. For this reason the stories in the 
magazine have that youthful and enthusiastic touch which is so greatly welcomed and 
admired. The fiction is spontaneous, healthy, invigorating, and full of the joy of life. 

Below will be-found a list of some of the well-known authors who have written 
for THE SMART SET in the past and who will continue to contribute: 


Sir Gilbert Parker Julien Gordon Harold MacGrath 
Mrs. Burton Harrison Baroness von Hutten Robert Hichens 
Richard LeGallienne Edgar Saltus Oliver Herford 

O. Henry Gertrude Atherton Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
George Barr McCutcheon Molly Elliot Seawell Justus Miles Forman 
Gelett Burgess Bliss Carman Josephine Daskam 
Maarten Maartens Miriam Michelson James Branch Cabell 


There is no doubt that THE SMART SET has done more to encourage the 
production of good verse than any other periodical in the world, and it has never 
hesitated to give space to a poem, of no matter how great length, if that poem 
merited the distinction. Its essays, too, have always been widely quoted and dis- 
cussed, and its humor is harmless and delightful. 


Annual Subscriptions, $2.50 wow Single Copies, 25c. 








Special Off er If your subscription is received before February | 


Ist we will allow you a special combination 
price of $3.50 for THE SMART SET and TRANSATLANTIC TALES, | 
a fiction magazine of translations. [Price $2.50 alone.| $5.00 for $3.50. 








ESS ESS PUBLISHING CO., 452 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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When the Employer 


weighs a.man 


Did you ever stop to think that your employer constantly weighs his men, 
balancing one against the other? 

Of two men, you and another, both equally faithful and energetic, the thing 
that decides in your favor or against you is fraiming. 

The untrained man kicks the beam—weighs light; the trained man out- 
weighs him, always. He must be kept, promoted, pushed ahead. 

The International Correspondence Schools are organized to give you 
the training that makes you indispensable to your employer. During November last 
year, I. C. S. training turned the scale in favor of 337 men, bringing them promotions 
or increased salaries. It would have been easy for you to have been one of them. 

Within the next month hundreds 
more will be advanced as the result 1 Bookkeeper 19 Civil Engineer 
of I. C. S. training. Will you be one of 8S advertisement Writer | $1 Arebitet! Draftemsn 
them? You can’ be, without leaving 5 Wskoe Tenens $0 Stresterel Ragtncer : 
your home or present work. It makes —— 35 Wining Eethaser °° 
no difference where you live, what you ° fenee 


. 10 Textile Mill Supt. 
do, or how little you earn. 11 Electrician” 














~: 12 Electrical Engineer -’ — International 
Fill out the attached coupon and get 8 Mechanical Drafteman -* Correspondence 

the training on your side with which you 15 Eleetrie Lighting Supt. Pe Schools 
16 Mechanical Engineer F 


must always outbalance your competitor. a8 Sarveyer " eo " Bex 1199, SCRANTON, PA. 
Secure the added weight with your aed Please explain, without further 
. rligatio: art. iw ran 
employer which enables you to demand se qualify for 0 larger ealecy in the 
an advance and get it. position numbered 
Facts are facts. You are being 
weighed every day. Don’t be found 
wanting! Fill out the coupon at once. Street and No. 


Act NOW! City 
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A BEAUTIFUL 
MINIATURE CALENDAR 


will be given to every reader of this magazine 
who sends 10 cents for a liberal sample 
bottle (enough for three applications) of 


ED. PINAUD’S 
HAIR TONIC 


(Eau de Quinine) 
LILLIAN RUSSELL, the beautiful actress, says: 





"I consider ED. PINAUD'S 
HAIR TONIC extremely valu- 
able. It is an indispensable ad- 
junct to a lady’s toilet table, and 
exceedingly meritorious in pre- 
serving the hair and causing it 








to retain its lustre." 


ro { ED.PINAUD'S 
Send Postal today (3. "s°fB).cical Book. "Har 


and Beauty Culture." 


PARFUMERIE ED, PINAUD, 
Dept. 55 Ed. Pinaud Building, New York 

















GNORANCE of the laws 
I of self and sex will not 

excuse infraction of Na- 
ture’s decree. The knowl- 
edge vital to 


A Happy 
Marriage 








has been collected from the experi- 
ence of the ages, in 


SEXOLOGY 


Clllustrated) 
William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 


It contains in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


“Sexology” is endorsed and is in the libraries of the heads 
of our government and the most eminent physicians, preach- 
ers, professors and lawyers throughout the country. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00. 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions" and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. 85, Phila., Pa. 





No ial tor ighe aire mam a 

struction Book Guide" “ bs 
We furnish cs. Outate with Big Adver- 
tising Posters,etc. Humvrous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated, One man can doit. 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
a man with a little money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night, Others 
do it, why not you? It's ens easy; write to us 
and we'll tell you how. talogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY | CO., 463 Chemical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 
SELL THREE FEATHERS 


To Amuse the Motion Pictures 









We will trust you 
10 days. 


$1.85 


We will mail you this magnificent black ht inch plume beautifully camel, fluffy, carefully 
selected. If you find it » big — remit $1.85 in 10 days. White and colors a trifle 
Send no money. 


more. Write 
HELEN HALE, Dept. ‘N 28, 46 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 





take a pound a day offa patient, or putiton, Other 
systems wey temporarily alleviate, but this is sure and pe a- 
ment.”—N. ¥. Sun, Aug. 1891 Send for lecture, “Great Subjects of Fat,” and 
Blank. No Dieting No Hard Work 


DR. JOHN WILSON CIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. _ rednetion is assured— 
reduced to stay. One month’s treatmen'. ®5. Mail or office, 1870 

Broadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
“The Cure is positive and permanent.”—N. Y. Herald, July 9, '93. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognised authority.”—N. Y. Press. 1899 











HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Ss. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street 





Ideal Location, Near Theatres, Shops, and Central Park. Fine Cuisine. 
Excellent Food and reasonable Prices. New, Modern and Absolutely 
Fireproof, Within one minute's walk of 6th Ave. ‘‘L" and Subway and 
accessible to all surface car lines. Transient rates $2.50 with Bath and up. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


HARRY P. STIMSON GEO. L. SANBORN 
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If you are too thin it is due to one or 
nore of the following four reasons— 


1 You cannot digest starch. 

2 You cannot digest fat. 

3 You eat heartily but you do not 
assimilate your food. 

4 You have no appetite and cannot 
eat. 


These scientific facts are not new. 
But a means of overcoming the dif- 
ficulties has just recently been pre- 
sented to the world. Its name is 
PEPTOL, the new flesh builder. PEP- 
TOL is the result of years of experi- 
menting—proving—testing; the dis- 
covery of the world’s most noted food 
experts. [his wonderful new food 
remedy embodies the very elements 
that build flesh. It is simply concen- 
trated vegetable fat and starch, pre- 


digested and ready to be taken quickly 
into the system. It relieves the 
digestive organs of the work of assim- 
ilation. It makes you eat—makes you 
long for meal time. 


A FOOD=—NOT A MEDICINE 


will increase your weight in 30 days. It will not ” 
cost you a cent if it fails. With the first supply ' To 
we give you a ‘‘refund bond”—an absolute guar- : i 
antee of increased weight, or money returned : 
without question or quibble. Your word alone i ; Peptol 
suffices. We do this because we know what } Company 
PEPTOL will do by what it has done. We know First National 
it will make a substantial and permanent in- Bank Building 
crease in weight in 98 per cent of cases. Let it # Chicago 
prove its worth in your case. Sign the coupon 
below and send to-day—‘t Why People are lean” I enclose herewith 
our interesting book will be sent free. $1.00 for which send me 
the first supply of PEP- 
PEPTOL will soon be on sale at all drug TOL. It is agreed that if 


after 30 days use I do not gain 
stores but the first supply must be or- in weight you will refund the 


dered direct from money paid for PEPTOL. 


THE PEPTOL COMPANY 
First National Bank Bidg., Chicago 


LABORATORY : 
Battle Creek, Mich. RAGIN. 0 ke ssccee 


SE Tee rer Te rer Te Pre 
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ee S. S. Unloading 
“Vueltabajo,” q Log 
owned and - 
operated by at 
management Mobile, 
of I. L. & D. Co. Ala. 




















EXTRA DIVIDEND 


International Lumber and Development Co. Declare Another Special Divi- 
dend of 2%, Payable January 31, 1907, in Excess of Guaranteed 8%. 
0 Per Cent. Dividends Paid First Year. 12 Per Cent. Dividends Paid Second Year. 


Much larger dividends estimated on full development of property. These dividends paid from profits of Company's 
stores and sale of valuable lumber, Thirteen steamship loads o lumber alre -ady shipped to United States, 


Rapid Development of Plantation, Showing Increased Value of Investment. 
October 15, 1906, the General Manager of the Com- Chicago, sale of which will add largely to dividend fund. 
pany reports from our plantation highly satis factory More than ever convinced of value of property and 
progress of development since visit of stockholders’ in- ability of management to continue success. 
spector last spring. Many permanent buildings, three 


new camps, 27 miles-of telephone line, new locomotive, The International Lumber and Development Com- 


. pany owns 288,000 acres of land, with improvements, clear 
— en! —_— d. kis Niaiaanks Wi arn and free from debt, title held in trust by a P hiladélphia 
2500 acres of corn to harvest; 7000 orange trees, 200,000 Trust Company for protection of stockholders, Each 


share of stock is a first lien on 14 acres of land, and is 


banana plants, 3,000,000 henequen plants, all growing 
< therefore as safe as a first mortgage bond. 


finely. (At $50 per acre—low estimate—e ach thousan 
acres of henequen will yield 1% dividend, 12,000 acres 















being planted.) 500 acres of rubber, besides many wild Only a Few Shares Remain To Be Sold At Par, 
rubber trees ready totap. Logwood and chicle soon to Invest now—secure stock at par and share in special 
be marketed—another large source of dividend. Mahog- dividend. Liberal terms, $ per month per share. A 
any, cedar, and other valuable lumber; two cargoes safe, profitable life income. Over 5,000 stockholders, 
ship} xed since inspector’s visit; another ready, (This Write for complete report ofGeneral Manager, also re- 
reached Mobile Nov. 24.) Company now has over one port_of stockholders’ representative who investigated 
hundred thousand 4 worthofiumber in. Mobile and the development of plantation lastSpring. FREE, 
OFFICERS, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
Preside nt, WM. H. ARMSTRONG, Consists of Officers and 
x-U. S. Railroad Commissioner, Philadelphia, Pa. H. A. MERRILL, Pres, City Nat. Bank, Mason City, Ia. 
Vice-President, coL, A, K. McCLURE, JOHN B. BARN Justice Supr. Court, Norfolk, Neb 
x- Editor Times, a Iphia. Pa. VICTOR DuPONT, JR., DuPont Powder Works, Wil- 
Secretary and weainiten: Cc. M. McMAI 1 mington, Del, 
PI i udelphia, Pa. A. G. STEWART, Ex-Attorney-General of Porto Rico, 
Counsel, A. L,. WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa. Waukon, Iowa. 


International Lumber and Development Co., 
712 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














New Cocemetiee. on I. L. & D. Co’s Property attached to ‘o train ot mahogany and cedar li 
on way to Chenkan, the y’siand, (Picture taken in two sections), 
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SECURED BY SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


The Less Money you have, the Greater is the Need to place it 
where it will Work Hard and Fast for You. 


If you can save five to twenty-five dollars per month for a few months, here is the fairest and best safeguarded and 
most practical plan ever offered you to make these savings produce an assured income. And remember your money goes 
into real estate, the foundation of all values, the recognized measure of all conservative securities. 

We are developing a thousand acres of fertile land to a product which possesses an enormous capacity for profit-making, 
and we are offering to you an interest in this investment which will not only increase enormously in value, but will bring 


you a splendid annual income. 
JUST FACTS. 


There is already a splendid orchard of 25,000 peach trees one year old on this property, and further planting is now 
rapidly being made. Bearing peach orchards are worth $300 an acre. Why? Because an acre of Elberta Peaches will 
net its owner one hundred dollars a year. 

Mr. J. Ogden Armour, of the great Armour Packing Co., in the Saturday Evening Post of January 20, 1906, 
says, “Peach lands with bearing peach orchards command $200 to $300 an acre.” Let us send you also the written testimony 
of many conservative bankers, more than corroborating these figures. 

There is nothing about the following figures that you cannot understand or verify. 130 peach-trees to the acre, one bushel 
of fruit to the tree, at $1 per bushel, means $130 per acre. Less than 20% of this will care for the acre and all expenses of 
harvest. You may, until the present series of two hundred shares is sold, secure these shares (each representing an undivided 
acre of developed orchard) for only $100 of your money, paid in small instalments of only $5 per month. This is worth 


investigating. WE PROVE EVERY STATEMENT. 


Write for our plan and make your own investigation. Do this—do it mow. It costs younothing. You will not find 
any back-number statesmen among our officers and directors. You will not find any name put there for ornamental pur- 
poses only. But you will find men who know their business, who are accustomed to earning their money by “ delivering 
the goods,""— all men whom you can very easily find out about. 

Don't take our word for these things. Look us up. Start now upon the road to success and at a pace that will make 
saving a greater pleasure than spending. Let us show you what $5 per month will do for you. 








Ten of these shares will at maturity yield you a sure 
and certain annual income of one thousand dollars. 


ONLY A FEW SHARES. 


There are only one thousand of our shares altogether, and they are selling above par right now. You pay 
less than one-half the cost of these shares out of your own money: the rest is earned by the property itself. 
And more, every dollar you pay is deposited with a responsible Trust Company, which acts as trustee, and this money is 
all used for development of the investment and for nothing else. 

Not a dollar of the money you pay in is a profit to us, and no one gets a profit until you do. It is only by making the 
investment profitable to you that we can make any profit. The men who make you this offer are practical, hard-headed busi- 
ness men, who own large interests in this same line, and have received, and are now receiving, large profits from them. 


We give by permission the following bank references: 





PIONEER TRUST COMPANY, PLEASANT HILL BANKING COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
FARMERS’ BANK OF LEE’S SUMMIT, BANK OF GREENWOOD, 
Missoun. wood, Mo. 
CITIZENS’ BANK, JACKSONVILLE STATE BANK, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. Jacksonville, Texas. 


SAFEGUARDS. 


Every possible safeguard surrounds this investment. A responsible and well-known Trust Company holds title to the 
property as trustee. We deposit with them the money you pay to us, and we are compelled to file with them sworn state- 
ments as to the development of the property. (Look up this Trust Company.) You are fully protected from loss in case 
of death, and you are given a suspension of payments, if desired. Examine into our safeguards. 

This investment opens the door, not to wealth perhaps, but to what is far better, a competency for future years when 
you may not be able to earn it. 

Our literature explains everything fully and concisely. It is free. We want to send it to you. Write for it now. 


| SECURITY ELBERTA COMPANY, 
158 New Nelson Building Kansas City, Mo. 
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Rio Grande Land, Water & PowerCo, 


Let Me Prove That 


10 Acres «&. 


Will 





@. W. SHUTT, President 











Irrigated, under 
cultivation, ready 
to earn at least tema 
$250 a month. 


Irrigated Land 


earn $250. Month For You 
I Will Sell It To You For 


$2.50 a Week 


Hos tn all the world have I 
ever héard of so good an op- 
Canal portunity for men of small 
Head means. 

In this small space I cannot 
tell you all the steps that have 
been taken to sateguard your 
money in every way. 

This is investment — not specula- 
tlon—yet you get returns equal to those 
from successful speculation. 

And all the while youare securedagainst 
1o38 by the finest farm land in the worid, 
and your interest in water oe | that no 













Government Keports, that irrigated lands in the 


OU know, or 2an easily learn from United States 
pS Southwest, in selected crops, will net 6300 


$1, year per acre overand above the entire 
“_ a cultivating them. 

e who knows the country will tell you that 
etiparaaty the surest, saiest way inthe hatch to gain 
a large and permanent income for a sm 
outlay is to get hold of a few acres of men 
ted land in the Great Southwest. 

But always before it has required at least 
a few hundred dollars and it has been necessary for 
the investor to live on the land and develop it. 

Now, my company makes it possible for you to 
get ten ‘acres of the finest irrigated land in the: world 
if you can save 62.50 a week. 

You can go and live on it—absolutely assured of 
an income from it alone of 83,000 to 810,000 every 
year without fail. 

Or you can remain in your itr position and 
add that much to what you ea’ 

For my company will waltivate your property for 
@ small share of the crops. 

ou don’t have to know a thing in the world 
about farming. 

Now,1 can and will prove wat this from the 
highest authorities in the la 

All you have todo is — 4 me and say 
“peeve to me that ten acres of your land w iit LU 
net from 83.000 to 810,000 a year above all cost of 
cultivating it 

I have the ‘proof, so read what my company 
will do for you. és 

** 


I will deliver to you at once a Secured Land 
Contract for ten acres of irrigated land 
in the Rio Grande Valley. 

You must pay my company 62.50 a week 
or as much more as you like, 

Instead of your baving to pay interest 
on deferred payments, I agree, for my 
company, to pay you 6% ‘per annum on 
the mone Flee pay in. 

1 also bind my company to fully irri- 
gate your land and turnitoverto you 
under fullcultivation whenever you Bernarc 
desire to mature your contract. = 

50 a week willmature your con- 
tract in 10 years. 

But after you have paid @2.50 a week 
for three years, or the same total amount 3s 
in a shorter time, 1 agree and bind my * 
company to loan you enough money to di 
make all future payments and mature 
your contract. 

Remember, the land will be fully irrigated and 
completely under cultivation, so your first year’s 
crop should net you enough over and above the c 
of cultivating it to fully pay your loan, 

You would then own your land outrightand have 
an assured income of from 83,000 to 810,000 a year. 

Can you hope In any other way as safe and sureas 
this to have so large an income in a few years? 





















man could buy for a million dolla 


SANDOVA! There is no question like fnding goid or 
> (o) 

$ striking oll about this Eeopomtien. 

M The land is there for all t 


The water is there for all ‘time to nourish 
an fertilize it. 
You don't have to dig in the ground deeper 
than to fant se 
There areno ines cts that destroy crops in this 
country. 
Tue. 6 is no chance for drought. 
There is no chance known to man forasingle 
crop failure, ever. 
And the abundant crops of large andin every other 
way superior hays, grains, vegetables and fruits are 
equaled in only a very few favored spots, such as the 
Rocky Ford country. But Lam going to prove by case 
after case that net returns from ten acres of this prop- 
erty rarely are as low as 83,0 0a year and often as high 
as $10,000, according to the *kind of cro ps 
The difference is not acc ording to loc: ation of land or 
season or anything of that kind 
The land is near a prosperous and growing city — 
Albuquerque—the largest city in New Mexico. 
ur main irrigation canal to run through the city. 
- The main line of the Santa Fe Railroad runs through 
our land from end t 
And ourown electric line isto supply additional cheap 
eS and convenieut transportation to every section of these 


nds. 

If you want to see the country for yourself, you can go 
with the next party I take to look at ihe property. Or you 
and your friends can band together and send a repre- 
Be: tative. 
is OrI willsend you namesof prominent men who have gone 
or will go and you can ask them what conditions they find. 
4 cae this is the merest outline of what 1 will show you in 

etail. 

There are many features of this Secured Land Contract 
that make it safe and profitable which I haven't space to 
touch upon. 

lam only attempting to moke it clear to you that if you 
can possibly save 82.50 a week you can have an assured three to 
ten thousand dollar income in a few years. 

Don't doubt—I have proof. 

1 have promised to lay it before you. All you have to dois to 
write for it—that can’t cost you a cent more than postage. 
And as fast as the maiis can carry, I will send you proof that 
as sure as crops grow where climate, soil and water conditions 
are perfect, you can be financially inde pendent in a few years. 









f] ~~ 
= 
S * * * 

Now, not to hurry your decision in the least, but to protect the price, 

A write me personully at once 

For after the first lot of ten-acre tracts is contracted for we will ask more. 
But I make this promise. Every man or woman who answers this advertise- 
ment at once can have at least ten acres on these terms unless, of course, all 
our land should be already contracted tor from this one adver Seeman. 

Now, write atonce. I can say nothing more in this advertisement except 
that, if Ic ould, I would not tell youall you can confidently e xpect trom this 
investment. For you would not believe it without the proof which I cannot 
put in an advertisement. Address me personally ,and believe me sincerely, 


E. W. SHUTT. President Rio Grande Land, Water and Power Co. 
676 Houser Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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| WANT 70 SEND YOU MY MAGAZ/NE 
SIX MONTHS FREE 


down now and, while e you are thinking about it, write yo ys = ends “’ a postal card 
ia retari niv ill send 3 ou our handsomely illustrated m onthly 


“THE MONEY MAKER” 


Boscend MONTHS FREE 


; Ri. + 5 BONE Y Me, AKE R beautifu il me agaz sine, , petate ed in two colors, and every issue is filled with 
ite s tha vill tell you how to save money and how to make a safe inve pg mace our 
veritable int ¢ of information regarding ¢ ail kinds 7 San cones Se stme nts. 
¥ eae > he ~~ oe pete what c “ines of ree ale er gro in v alue 
y an inv all sums—$5.00 and upv ward ¢ ch mc onth— in the 
rn e a 1 sple weed id pro fits It will tell you he you can buy a lot 
m ‘ing N rk— by pay ing a little dov wn @ and a fittle each month, 
ouble and tre ‘ble inv alue awh ile you are paying for it. 
3e sure to write fo this agaz ine to-day. I will § send it promptly at y yout request. It won’t cost 
1a cent, and you will be unde or no obligation whe atev yer. Addre os eithe ef offic 


WwW. M. OSTRANDER (ING. ), Real Estate Exclusively 
Sulte 107, 25 W. 42d St., Mew York. . 107 North American Bidg., Philadelphia. 
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ports of my pupils: 
“Just think, Miss Cocroft! I have 
gained 25 pounds.” 
“Before I took up your work, I 
could not eat anything without 
the greatest distress, and now I 
think I can digest tacks. lam 





so h ° 

“Every exercise and movement has 
accomplished just what we 
wanted.’” 

“My bast, neck and chest have 
filled out beautifully and I carry 
myself like another woman.”’ 

**You have done more for me than 

doctors have done in 20 years. 

My constipation is entirely re- 

lieved and my nerves are so 

rested.” 


I have built up thousands of women— 


more attractive and so mu 
with yourself. 

I will cheerfully tell you about my 
work, and if | cannot help your partic- 
ular case I will tell you so. i 
are entirely free. 


Dept. 34 









THE CROSBY 
be HE Bo) 









of Otter or Persian Lamb. Send us cow or h 


and moth-proof, for Robes, Coats, 
pays the freight."" We do robe, rug and 
work, taxidermy and head mounting. 

taw furs or Ginseng. 


Are You Too Thin? 


For only 15 minutes a day's 
practice in your own room upon 
special exercises that I will give 
you, you can be round, plump, 
wholesome, rested and attractive. 
Nature intended you to be—why 
should you not? The following 
are extracts from the weekly re- 


why not you? You will be so much 
i better satis- 


My inf 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


57 Washington St., Chicago 
Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 










Soft, Handsome, Durable 


Also Mocha, Kid, Kazan, and Reindeer 
Gloves, unlined and silk lined, for men and women, 
Natural Black Galloway fur Coats and Robes, 
Black and Brown Frisian and Black Dog Skin Coats. 
lined coats, with blended Muskrat or Russian Marmot lining, collag 


or other skins, and let us tan them for you, soft, light, odorless 
Rugs or Gloves, 


Write for Catalogue, mentioning this magazine, 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, New York 


Three Dollars 
> andEightyfive 
= cents, prepaid 


5 JetBlack 
‘ Warm 


Elegant fur 


orse hides, calf, dog, deer 
**and Crosby 
coat making, also repair 
We buy no hides, skins, 
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most appropriate time to 
beautiful Diamond Ring. 

mond, Watch 
al. If you like it, pay one-fifth 
eight equal monthly payments. 


Dept. B-29 


[ort 


BROS & CO. i850 


or other article of jewelry on approv- 


1907 catalog, 1,000 illustrations, and our blue booklet explaining 
our Credit System in detail. Don’t fail to write today. Do it now 
The Old Reliable, Original Diamond on Credit House 
DIAMOND CUTTERS 


Watchmakers - Jewelers 


Chicago, Ill., U,S. A. 


LOFTIS (es S 
CREDIT 
A DIAMOND FOR A VALENTINE 


February is known as “Cupid’s Month.” It isa 





gre your sweetheart a 
e will send you a Dia- 


on delivery, balance in 
Write today for our 


92 to 98 State St. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! | 


At the 
Court 

of the 
Maharaja 


By 
Louis 
TRACY 


AT THE COURT 
of 
THE MAHARAJA 


Mr. Tracy has written many excellent novels, all 
of which are worthy of the highest praise and well 
deserve their popularity, but in the latest book by 
Mr. Tracy to make its appearance in this country 
—“AT THE COURT OF THE MAHARAJA”—he has 
given us a volume that is, without exaggeration, a 
masterpiece. There is a wealth of action of the 
most strenuous kind and it deals in a very attractive 
manner with a theme that has been but little exploited. 


12mo, Cloth Retail, $1.25 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
Publishers’ Agents, NEW YORK CITY 

















—— 


I Gon Sateen Your Flesh | 


Would you like to reduce it by natural means and 
in a dignified manner? | 





I have reduced 7,000 women in the past 3 years 
by a series of simple exercises practiced in the privacy 
of their own rooms and by use of merely a rational 
diet which will not weaken. 

I canreduce you and at the same timestrengthen the stom- 
ach, heart ond relieve you of such chronic ailments as rheu- 

ti ipation, weak nerves and such difficulties 


as depend upon good circulation, strong nerves, strong musc 
good blood, correct breathing. 


You can be as good a 
figure as any woman of 
your acquaintance —no 
drugs, no medicine. 

“I have reduced 81 pounds 
under your instruction. 
There is not a wrinkle in 
my face and my husband 
says I look like the girl he 
marriec. You can imagine 
how happy I am *’ 

“You have simply saved my 
life, Miss Cocroft. was a 
nervous wreck when I began 
my work with you.”’ 

“I have reduced 65 poundsin j) 
five lessons. Ihaveonly 10 9 
more pounds to reduce to 
reach your goal.”” va 4 
Send 10 cents for instruc- \ = 

tive booklet; with card for wh: 

your dressing table, showing a nail 
‘ ,, . ae - 4 k. 
onary heat a ia eacaial MISS COCROFT AT HER DESK 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept.34 57 Washington St., Chicago 


NOTE—As President of the Physical Culture Extension Work 
tn America, Miss Cocroft needs no further introduction. 
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Every Home in the Land 


hould have one or two Bissell's ‘‘Cyco’ Bearing sweepers. It 

{| add much to your comfort and convenience in the use 
f the Bissell sweeper to have two machines, one for upstairs 
ndone fordown. This saves carrying the sweeper up and down 


stairs, and insures having it at your command when you want to 
ise it. You know it's hard work to sweep with a corn broom, 
Just figure it 


ut you think it is cheaper _ a carpet sweeper. 
nut fos yourself, and see. 


Bissell @ 


will outwear fifty corn brooms that would cost 
you at least $15.00, besides relieving the 
drudgery of the broom. The Bissell reduces 


the labor of sweeping 95%, brightens anJ 
preserves your carpets and rugs, raises 
) dust, makes no noise 
Look for the name Bissell, which marks 
he genuine 
Sold by all the best trade. Price 
$2.50 to $5.00. buy now, of any 
iealer. send us the purchase slip, and ; 
eceive a neat, useful present free. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. 56 
Largest Sweeper Makers 
in the World. 
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OWN A FACTORY 


Make concrete building blocks Large profits and permanent 
business. Small capi ital require : at first and easily ex 
panded as business increases—1 


PETTYJOHN MACHINE 


lard. Sim 






is the stan 





on trial—fully guaran- 
teed. ‘* This equipment 
will cx onverta sand bank 
into a gold min 


Particulars Free. PETTYJOHN aces 669 N. 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 





“Ainslee’s Collection of World’s Musical Masterpieces” 


comprises seventy-five of the most popular vocal and instrumental 
pie ever composed. These are printed or fine paper, full sheet 
mt size and bound into a large pA geal volume. Only a few 
of the books are left and these will be sold out at $1.00, prepaid to any 
address. If you are not satisfied your money will be refunded. 


Your money will be returned if the Portfolios are sold before your 
order is received. 













































A Delicious, Highly Nutritive ané@ 
Most Easily Digested Food for 


INFANTS 
INVALIDS AND THE AGED 


A strength sustaining, health restoring 
food that has no equal. It can be 
readily digested and assimilated when 
the stomach can retain no other food, 
Its strength can be graduated in prep- 
aration, to the necessities of the 
weakest stomach. 

Made in England and recommended by 

leading American and English physicians, 

Ask your doctor about Benger’s, 


Trial package and descriptive booklet upon 
vequest. If your druggist cannot supply you, 
write to 


BENGER’S FOOD CO., Ltd. 
Dept.R 78 Hudson St., New York 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 















Aart 


THE HEIGHT 
OF AMBITION ~ 
of all other choco- 
lates is to be ‘ 


good as 


PETER’S.”’ 


It's a worthy ambition. 

Peter’s Chocolate excels allothers 

in delicious flavor and food value. It is 

the original and best of eating Chocolates. 

Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers, 
New York 
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AINSLEE’S ror MARCH 


“THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS” 









The March number of AINSLEE’S will continue, 


in the second instalment, 


Mr. HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL’S 


remarkable story, 


“HER SON.’’ 


The opening chapters, in the February number, have 
been sufficient to enlist and concentrate the interest and 
attention of readers of magazine fiction and to lay a 
foundation for the claims made for the story on both sides 
of the Atlantic. _What is to follow will more than justify 
those claims. 

One of the most alluring stories that have ever been published in a 
magazine will be DOROTHEA DEAKIN’S novelette entitled “The 
Wishing Ring.” 

ROY NORTON will have another of his Western stories, and this 
one, “Nodsawana,” has been pronounced the best work he has done. It 
has been eagerly sought by other magazines of the highest class and so 
AINSLEE’S readers are particularly fortunate in their own magazine. 

BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG will have an absorbing mys- 
tery story, entitled “The Mystery of the Fence Work Bracelet.” 

Humor is abundantly supplied by L. FRANK TOOKER in his 
whimsical tale, “The Sinner.” 

Other short stories of the deepest interest will be supplied by 
GEORGE R. CHESTER, FRANCES WILLING WHARTON, 
EDITH MACVANE, JOHNSON MORTON and CONSTANCE 
SMEDLEY. 

Altogether it will be a number to remember. 

There will be an essay by MARY MANNERS and the usual 


departments of dramatic and book news. 





Price, per copy, 15 cents. Subscription, $1.80 per Year. 








AINSLEE MAGAZINE CO., 7th Ave. and 15th St., NEW YORK 




















For 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 





There can be found nowhere 
a more perfect food than 
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Well 
Sick 


Strong 


Weak 


Young 


Old— 








What is it, when we start to groow— 


From three to three-score, helps us so? 
I'll tell you, for you ought to know :— 


Campbell’s Soups. 
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Perfect—because they strengthen the invalid 
and refresh those who are in good health. 

They are without a single harmful element. 

They contain only the nourishment of nature's 
most wholesome products without adultera- 
tion. 


21 Hinds 
Just add hot water and serve 


If your Grocer doesn’t handle Campbell's Soups, 
will you please send us his name and address? 

If you want to entertain the children and learn 
how we make Soup, just send for our Booklet No. 29, 
showing sixteen groups of the Campbell Kids in colors. 


Joseph Campbell Company 
26-46 River Street 
Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


Our plant is operated under Government supervision. 


(Act of June 30, 1906). 
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An Interesting Announcement! 


The Proprietors of the 


STRAND MAGAZINE 


Beg to announce that they have arranged for a SERIES of FINE 
ART REPRODUCTIONS in colors of famous paintings, which will 
appear in each issue. 


Sewen 
BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTIONS IN COLORS 


Of the following pictures by notable artists will be found in the 


February Number 


eT SO og iyo cbc Cavs caevnensssssesveaneisutes By Sir Alma Tadema, R. A. 
Bees FOGees ee Weel PASSAGE. .....cccicicciccccccececvions By Sir J. E. Millais, P. R. A, 
a ea ed ga talaga sabe SES 1W wise oR DEM By W.F. Yeames, R. A. 
ici ccceeasses 44 seb asesteacreweens By W. Q. Orchardson, R. A. 
LOVE LOCKED OUT... .... Teer TT Tre eT eT ree ee 

EE I II, 4.5. 4 <a.dinis Rae bb ce ee neenareraaeewes .. By Lord Leighton, P. R. A. 
i Fy WII in 5.56 so siwadccan secede asescaeaceassgs By Briton Riviere, R. A. 


These are all popular favorites and will be found to be gems valuable for mounting, framing 
and decorative purposes. 


Following these the MARCH number of the STRAND MAGAZINE will contain 


EIGHT TYPES OF FEMALE BEAUTY 


Exquisite pictures selected to show the Ideals of Female Beauty held by the most eminent 
English Artists. 


DO NOT Other subjects of equal interest will be dealt with month by month, re- 
producing some of the most striking, dramatic, and charming paintings 


FORGET which exist in the world of Art. 


The Proprietors are sparing no trouble or expense in the production of these pictures, 
and they feel justified in stating that no reproductions of equal beauty and excellence have 
ever been published in a popular magazine. 


OTHER POINTS OF INTEREST. 
C.N. @A. M. Williamson Automobile Stories! 
No. 2. The Adventure of the Lost Girl! 


W. W. Jacob’s Inimitable Humor. Illustrated by Will Owen. 
Eight Complete Gems of Fiction, Usual Snappy STRAND Articles. 





120 Pages TEN CENTS t40 Illustrations 


—of all newsdealers and-—— 
The International News Company, *w 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


BUFFALO wa 


Is Successfully Employed by the Profession in the Treatment of Inflammation 
of the Bladder, Albuminuria, Bright’s Disease and Uric Acid Conditions. 
The Long Experience and Many Carefully Conducted Experiments of 
These Well-Known Medical Men Entitle Their Opinions to Consideration. 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D.,£x-Pres. American Medical Association, late Pres. and Prof. 
of Clinical Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va.: ‘In UricAcid Gravel, and, indeed 
in diseases generally dependent upona Uric Acid Diathesis, it isa remedy of extraordinary potency. 
Many years experience in its use only confirmsthe good opinion I have sooften expressed in regard toit. ’ 


Graeme M. Hammond, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: ‘‘ In allcases of Bright’s Disease I have found 


L of the greatest service in increasing the quantity of urine and 
BUEFALO STHIA WATER in eliminating the Albumen.” 
Robert Battey, M. D., Rome, Ga., Suggestor of Battey’s Operation: ‘‘I have used 
BU LITHIA WATER in my — for three years past, in cases of Chronic Inflamma- 
FFALO tion of the Bladder, whether induced by Stone, by enlarged 
prostrate in the aged or from other causes, I have secured excellent results from its use.”” 
J. Allison Hodges, M. D., President University College of Medicine and Prof. of Nervous and 


Mental Diseases, Richmond, Va.: ‘‘In Albuminuria of Pregnancy, this water is one of the very best 
alkaline Diuretics, and, with a milk diet, is one of my sheet anchors.” 


is for sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. Volum- 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER inous medical testimony mailed on request. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 


























OXYDONOR 


Gives You Vigorous Health Without Medicine 


Oxydonor is not adrug nora medicine. It does not enter into the human system to effect a chemical change. No part 


of its substance enters into the blood, nor into any part of the system; nor does it oe on any principle known to medication 
Oxydonor causes disease to disappear from the human organism by simply bracing the vital process to the mastery of 
the devitalizing process. /¢ treats Life, and does it by fixing the normal organic relations and conditions which Nature 


makes indispensable to Life's support. By its application the human organism is fortified to any degree necessary to rid itself 
of disease, as long as the vital organs can play their parts. It extinguishes the dissolving chemical combustion of disease, and 
substitutes in its stead, the physiological process of vigorous life. 


Oxydonor is not a cure but constrains the human body to cure itself according to its own laws, through its own 
means, its organs. Oxydonor is the cheapest as well as the best way out of disease ever known to man. It is not danger- 
ous nor difficult to apply. It can be carried in the pocket, and applied any time. In every form of disease, the action of 


Oxydonor is the same—it intensifies Vital Force. Oxydonor is a necessity for every home—for every man, woman and 
child on earth. It will serve the family a lifetime 
/rite for our descriptive literature. It is important you should have it. It is mailed to you without cost. 
BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. There is du¢ one genuine Oxydonor, and that has the name of the 
originator and inventor—Dr. Sanche—engraved in the metal. Look for that name. 


61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. ?U. 864 
489 Vifth Ave., New York, N.Y. > 8. St. Catherine St. West - 
OR. H. SANGHE & C ') 67 Wabash Ave., Chicage, Il.) A. Montreal Can, 


















DR. WHITEHALL’S 


RHEUMATIC CURE 


RELIEVES RHEUMATISM 


If you wish to try it we will send you a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice by 
physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
checks the formation, and dissolves recent deposits. ’ ' 

It costs nothing to try the remedy that gives results. Write to-day for a trial 
box. Sold by all druggists at 50 cents or by 
The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 316 N. Main Street, South Bend, Ind. 








I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


(The same as I have over 5,000 others) 
No matter where you are located or what 
your former occupation If you are honest 
and ambitious, write me at once. I will teach 
you the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business thoroughly by mail and 
appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of my company (the largest and strongest in 
America) and ussist you to become a prosperous 
and successful business man with an income of 
$3,006 to $5,000 annually 
I will help you establish a business of 
yourown and become you wh boss. 
No business, trade or profession m the 
world offers better opportunities to pro 








gressive men; our practical system of 
co-operation has opened the doors every 
where to profits never before dreamed 
of; we furnish our representatives large 
weekly lists of choice, salable proper 
ties and actual bonatide customers and 
afford them the constant advice and 
co-operation of our powerful organiza- 
tion with over 5,000 assistants 
This 1s an unusnal opportunity for 
men without capital to become inde- 
pendent for life Valuable book and 
full particulars FREE. Write today 


Address Either Office 

EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres’t 
NAT'L CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
601 Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago 

601 Maryland Bidg., Washington, D. C. 











The Quickest Road to 
S ON (; FAME AND. FORTUNE 
Send us your poems today. 
We will compose the music. 
Your song may be worth 
W R | T | N G Thousands of Dollars 
Accept no offer before reading 


Music, Song and Money. It is free. 
HAYES /IUSIC CO., 22 Star Building, CHICAGO 


ONG POEMS WANTED 


also Musical Compositions. We pay Roy- 

alty, Publish and Popularize. We compose 

and arrange music FREE of charge. Send 
ve us your work, Established 1863. 


CEO. JABERCG MUSIC CO. 


219 W. 7TH STREET C!NCINNATI o. 


SONGS“{MUSIC 


PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY. We pay you one-half 
the profits. Poems revised, Music composed to words, 
Copyright secured in your name, if desired. Send 
Manuscript, which will be returned if not available. 


POPULAR MUSIC CO., (Inc.) _ Eatererice Bidg., 
FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one 
thirtieth the cost. 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 
q E BARODA COMPANY, 
Dept. N, 280 North State St.,Chicago 
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LET ME BE YOUR 


BROKER 


R. M. WEAVER 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


I issue a semi-weekly market forecast that is bet- 
ter and more accurate than any paid financial 
letter. Mailed free for the asking. 


Pittsburg, 223 Diamond St. 
Cleveland, Erie St. and Euclid Ave. 
Atlantic City, Dunlop Hotel 
Detroit, Mich., 82-84 Griswold St. 
Toledo, Ohio, Nicholas Bldg. 


Wire, write or telephone at my expense for mar- 
ket forecast or information on any stock or bond. 
High-grade, interest bearing bonds always on 
hand. 
Ask any banker, newspaper or financial agency 
about me. 


R. M. WEAVER 
217 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1893 





B. M. BOWER’S 


66 bd 1 A, hd + 99 
“Chip, of the Flying 

This tale is sc thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the liv- 
ing, breathing West, that the reader is likely to imagine that he 
himself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure 
air of the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Hap py Jack and 
the other cowboys of the Flying U ranch. The story is a com- 
edy, but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader 
breathless. Pathos and humor are adroitly commingled and the 
author seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. The 
‘*Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and one doesn't 
blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. The book re- 
viewer's task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do 
with such wholesome and delightful stories as ‘‘Chip, of the Fly- 
ing U.” Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. Rus- 
sell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. Price, $1.25. 
Sent postpaid by the publishers upon receipt of price. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York City 

















AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO,, 


LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











4 t Ye Circulars, books, newspaper. Press $5 
Tin our Large size$l8 Money saver, maker All 
Ai Own easy, printed rules. Write factory for 

eh 4 catalog, presses, type, paper, cards, 


‘ ) el \~@ 
toned Cards The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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(Established 187¥.) 

“Cures While You Sleep.’’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 

which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 

qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 

once, Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 

ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Send Postal for Descr iptive 


Booklet, 


Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 10c. 
in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, 
Canada 

















AINSLEE’S is cause for renewed wonder that the 
magazine is able, month after month, to keep up its 
high standard of fiction. It is one of the extraor- 
dinary ~~ in periodical publication.—Indianapolis 
Sentinel, 


AINSLEE’S has some corking good stories of a popu- 
lar kind.—Cleveland Leader. 


“AINSLEE’S is an interesting volume, bringing to- 
gether the work of a company of clever writers.—To- 
ledo Blade. 


This BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITCH FR EE 
ON EASY CONDITIONS. 
Send lock of your hair,and we will maila 
2\-oz., 22-in. short stem fine human hair 
switch to match. If you find it big bargain, 
remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 switches 
and get your own free. Special shades trifle 
more. Inclose 5c postage. Send sample for 
stimate and free beauty book, Mrs.Ayer’s 
Hair Emporium, Dept. A 3, 17 
Quincey S8t., Chicago, ILL. 
















DEAFNESS 
“*The Morley Phone’? 


Y Aminiature Telephone for 
Wy the Kar—invisille, easily 
adjusted, and entirely com- 
fortable. Makes low sounds 
and whispers plainly heard. 
Over tifty thousand sold, giving in- 
stant relief from deafness and head noises. 
There are but few cases of deafness 
© he that cannot be benefited. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 72. 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


A FREE TRIAL ! 













If you suffer from 


SORE THROAT 


you can be relieved and 
cured by 


Hydrozone 


which has the endorsement of thousands 
of doctors, who have successfully used 
it in their practice. 





Hydrozone is absolutely harmless. 


In order to convince you that 
Hydrozone is a remarkably efficient 
remedy, which gives the most gratifying 
results, I will send 


A 25¢, BOTTLE FREE 


(Only one to a family) 


to anyone signing coupon and sending 
10 Cents to me to cover forwarding 
charges. 


None 


Sold by leading druggists. 
genuine without my signature. 





— 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘Ecole 
Centrale des Arts ets Manufactures 
de Paris” (France). 
57 Prince St., Send free 
New York City. rial bottle of 









Hydrozone, for 

FREE! oo" which I enclose 

Valuable book- ov” 10c. to pay forward- 

let on How rv) ing charges. Coupon 

to Treat “ good only until Mar.30, ‘07 

Dis- 

eases. . 

TOMB v0 bcdinsenssd coeeseecses 

MIO ca cscenisessstedenessscsctasenve 


Druggist ...... awtbawe 
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12 H. P. Tourabout, Price $825 


Maxnell” 


is an automobile for the man with a family who needs 
a car for the family:—one that wife, son or daughter 
may drive and enjoy with safety. 

It is preeminently the “American Family Car.” Clean cut and 
comfortable in its every line and as easy to operate as to un- 
derstand. Made for the motorist not the machinist, and built 
first, last and always on the “MAXWELL DOCTRINE,” 


the proven correctness of which is Automobile history. 












As the Maxwell cars are the second largest sellers in America, 
it will be easy for you to find a Maxwell owner. Just ask Aim. 


e Maxwell catalogue is more ok Se Specifi ations. + they roomplete treatise on Hay 
parative merits of t the various SYS re ms of Au ction. Se Free Dept 
MAX WELL- BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY 
Members American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Assi ation, New York 
SOUTH STREET, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
MAIN PLANT: TARRYTOWN, N. Y. FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL.; PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dealers in all large cities 












20 H. P. Touring Car, 
Price $1450 


0] 
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The Victorious 


. 


In Endurance Among the Best.—The First in Speed 
Winner of the Vanderbilt Cup Races of 1905 and 1906. Leads the world in 


SPEED 





SAFETY SIMPLICITY 







We have imported and ready for 
immediate delivery 


the best makers of 
Furope and Amer- 
ica. 


Darracq & Cie. sell more automobiles than any other manufacturer in the world. 
There’s areason. They produce a first-class machine at a fair profit on each sale and rely 
on the good-will of their patrons to multiply the sales. Their policy has had success. 
Their prices compare favorably with all other foreign cars. And you must look to foreign 
cars for the ESSENTIALS that make automobiling a joy. 


The Darracq has defeated all water cooled cars in two-gallon efficiency test--THAT’S 
KCONOMY. It won the one minute trial at Ormond Beach, Florida, at the rate of 122 
miles an hour, breaking all world’s records—THAT’S SPEED. It won the Vanderbilt Cup 
races of 1905 and 1906—THAT’S RELIABILITY. 

The same genius and skill that created these perfect mechanisms has developed the ideal 
Chassis for touring cars and limousines, surpassing all precedents for noiselessness, com- 


fort, economy and reliability. 


Chicago Pittsburgh 


gene DARRACQ MOTOR CAR CO., biinccithre 


between 67th and 68th Streets 


1989 Broadway, New Yor 9 Licensed Importers Under Selden Patent 


te Pi a LET 
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GET DAVERMAN’S NEW BOOK 
fox Bis $1.00 Book ot Plans 95¢ « slver and 14c tor 


This book contains over 200 designs of om... onan 
houses and flats and apartments ranging in price from $800.00 
to $20000.00. The greatest architectural publication in the world. 


DAVERMAN’S BUNCALOWS. 
A book of 50 designs, summer cottages and’houses costing from 
$300.00 to $2000.00. Send 25c and 4c postage. 











A $1, cape afd GorTAcs. 
This house has been built over 2.» c parts of the world for $1,200.00 and 
upwarde complete 
Full blue print werhiie, nlens 
of a house, without change ! 0.00 
p guaré ge satisfaction 
f our experience as mail order architects 
we plan he mes fo rT thousands. 
OUR MONTHLY MAGAZINE $1.00. 
Send for Art in Architecture, a magazine 
devoted to home building and furnishing. Sub- 
scription $1.00 a year 


jh H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects. 
26 Porter Block. : 


Learn, Mount Birds 


y Wecan teach you by mail tostuffand mountall 
kinds of Birds, Animals, Game Heads, etc. 
Also to tan skins and make rugs. Be your own taxi- 
dermist. Decorate your home with your beautiful 
trophies. Or increase your income selling spect- 
* mens and mounting for others, Easily, utekly 
8 learned in spare time, by men and women. Highest 
endorsements by thousands of students. If interested 
write today for Tyty and Taxidermy Magazine 
¥REE; WRITE TY « N.W. School of Taxt 
dermy, Inc. 119 S Street, ‘Omaha, N 


DYKEMA CEMENT BRICK $35 


MACHINE 


Makes § FACE DOWN brick. A quick, A quic 





Take a 



























handy machine at a low price. 10 br “ 
Machine $65.00. Block Mac eer s $35.00 
up. Concrete Mixers $100.00 u; Book 
Cement Plans 30 Send for cata 

- 





7 HURON STREET, 
jrand Rapids, Mich. 


DYKEMA CO., ° 











FREE TRADE-MARK. 

Brightest, cleanest. beat—most 
. phos papaya es particle oy aase. ee r 
Dept 1g. antee NOES NOT NURN or OFF. polishes. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts.. 78 _Hateen St., New York || 































ERRY: 
prove their worth at harvest time. 
After over fifty years of success, 
they are pronounced the best and 
surest by careful planters every- 


where. Your dealer sells them. 


1907 Seed Annual free on request. 
D. M. FERRY & Co., Detroit, Mich. 








iS) Send for our New 
7) illustrated Booklet, 
: * Money in Bananas.” 


S It tells how and where Bananas grow, and 

“ gives complete details of our special offer of 
Banana Acreage Free to Every Investor, 

We give 20acres of the richest Banana Land in the world, which 

we clear, plant and bring into bearing for you. We then bar. 

vest and market the Bananas for you. You receive the income. 

How a moderate investment in cash or on easy payments 

secures a permanent income of 


$900 TO $1500 A YEAR. 


“Money in Bananas” gives full particulars, mailed fre« 


AMERICAN-HONDURAS C0., 42 Broadway, New Yor. 


D eand C. RK oses—_ 


are the best. Always on their own roots. Plants mailed to any point in 
the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. Over 50 years’ experience. 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds a specialty. Write for 

NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTUR 
for 1907—the leading rose catalogue of America, 114 pages. Mailed 
free. Describes over 1,000 varieties. Telis how to grow them and all 
other desirable flowers. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses, 


THE DINCEE & CONARD CO., West Crove, ?a.- 


SHOEMAKER’S 
BOOK on 

and Almanac for 1907 contains 220 pages, with many 
fine colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all avout 
chickens, their care, diseases and remedes. A!l abcut 
Incubators and how to operate them. All about pou'tiy 
houses and how to build them. It's realiy an encyclcpe- 
dia of chickendom. You need it. Price oaly 15 cts. 


C. C. SHOEMAKER, BOX 982, FREEPORT; ILi. 
MONTHS FREE 


THE INVESTMENT HERALD—Leading 
Illustrated Financial and Investment Pa- 
per, containing latest and most important 
information on Mining, Oil and other 
money making industries, the most suc- 
cessful companies and the best dividend- 
paying stocks It shows how immense 
profit may be quickly and easily. made 
on absolutely safe investments Write 
forit. A.L. WISNER & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 8, 78-80 Wall Street, New York 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 

uzzle experts, One twentieth the expense. 
Bent free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, eto., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT, CO. 
Dept, G,.201 E. Van Buren Street, - Chicago, Ill, 




































































>The 
Quick- 


Focus 


KODAK |. 


Touch a button and the lens snaps 
automatically into the focus for which 
it has been set. Just the camera for 
quick work. 


Pictures, 34x 5%. Price, $12.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N, Y., 
The Kodak City. 





Kodak catalog free at 
the dealers or by mail. 
































trate H 
Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
starte and runs 

Gas Engines without Batteries. 
No other machine can do it successfully for 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
twist motion in our drive. No belt or 
=, Switch necessary No batteries what- 
ever, for make and break or jump-spark, 
7 Water and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed 
SS MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
94 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A 


BIG MAIL FREE 


YOUR NAME PRINTED 2nd sent to 
10000 firms all over the wor.d so they can 
send you Free Samples, Catalogs, Magazines 
Books, Papers, etc., etc. Send now to be in 
1907 BIG issue and get a BIG MAIL FREE 
and 6 months trial subscription to our 
BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE 
with art cover in colors, all for20c. ALLEN, 
The Mail Man, Dept. G. 118, Kennedy, N. Y. 


o-day. 





EARN YEARLY 


STITT RCESTININIVY 


INTHE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We will teach vou by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business, and appoint you 


REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage com- 


SPECIAL 


pany in America. 


Representatives. are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without any investment of capital. 
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Mr. Edison Says: 


“I want to see a Phono- 
graph in every Ameri- 
can- Home.” 


An offer open to every 
responsible person. 











No Money Down! 


Free Trial 


THE EDISON, THE GENUINE EDISON!—posi- 
tively on free trial in your own home! NoC.O.D. 
—no guarantee required. If acceptable pay lowest 
cash price at $2.00 a Month (larger installments for 
larger outfits) without even interest on payments 
>] oOo M buys a genuine 
‘ a onth Edison outfit ! 
Remember—nothing down—no C. O. D.—we want you 
to see the great Edison outfit and comp re it with any of the 
imitation machines sold at many times the price of the 
Edison outfits. 
WRITE TODAY for the great Edison catalogs and 
full explanation of this wonderful offer—free prepaid. 
FREDERICK BABSON, 
Edison Phonograph Distributors. 


149-150 Michigan Ave., Suite 1372, Chicago 











A Buggy fitted with a regular Auto Top. The material is automobile 
cravenette cloth, just like the $160.00 tops on automobiles. Large liehts 
in back and side curtains. This $50.00 buggy is the biggest bargain of 
the season. Our free catalog fally describes it, tells about the advan- 
tages of our ‘Auto Tops” and illustrates and describes our com- 
plete line of 150 styles of vehicles and 100 styles of Harness. 
DIRECT TO YOU AT FACTORY PRICES 
is our way, no middlemen between you and us. 
Don’t buy until you have heard from ur. 
Write today for free Money-Saving Catalog 
uccy & CART CO. 
ne 


-&.B 
FREE TRIAL Sta. i90,C nnati, O. 








Excellent opportun- 


ties open to YOU. By, dursystem you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your present occu- 


pation. 
Write for 62 page book Free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, - = 


A thorough Commercial Law Course free to each Representative. 
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444 Reaper Block, CHICAGO 
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@ ANNE O'HAGAN'S great story of New York 
City will appear complete in the March issue of 


SMITH’S MAGAZINE 


@ No woman, no thinking man can afford to miss this 
story of modern conditions and their effect upon the 
woman who seeks to eam her own living. It is a 
big story on a big problem. It is a photographic 
reproduction of conditions as they are to-day and at the 
same time it is absorbing in its interest. Its characters 
are real flesh and blood and its grip upon the reader 
holds from the first sentence to the last. The magazine 
containing this story is sure to be sold out within a few 
days after its publication. Order your copy in advance. 













On all news stands, February | 
Fifteen Cents. 






THE FLOORWALKER 
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“IT’S DUTCH,” 


and known everywhere 
for its 


Purity and Excellence. 


Because of its 


Double Strength 


BENSDORP'S 





SAVES &) z our 
ocoa. 


Send 10 cents for trial can, 


Stephen L. Bartlett Co., 


Importers, 
DEPT. M, BOSTON, MASS. 
ALL GROCERS. 















“Vintage” Cake Fork 


The‘cake fork shown in illustration is an example of one of the 
beautiful rT) 99 ‘Silver Plate 
designs in 1847 ROGERS BROS. That Wears.”’ 
Knives, forks, spoons and ‘and fancy serving pieces can be had to match. Sold by leading 
dealers. ‘Send for Catalogue ‘‘ Be2 '’ showing latest designs to aid in selection. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
















Iwtemnationat Strver Co,, Successor.) 





HE ORIGINAL AND RELIABLE 
Summer Cottages Automobile Houses 
Children’s Play Houses Hunters’ Cabins 

Photograph Galleries, Etc. 
Made by automatic machinery where the wood 


rows. Better built and better vakiing than you can 
ave constructed at home and at much less cost 
ind and water tight. Artistic in design. Constructed 
n the Unit System. «(Panels interchangeable.) 


Houses shipped « sagt ste inevery detail. Can be 
erected and ready for occupancy from 6 to 24 hours 
after arrival o destination, acc ording to size of house. 5 

ON 8 } CES : 
NO © ‘ARPENTERS NO WORRY 
Everything fits. Anyone can erect them. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 

Write to-day for catalogue. Tell us what you want 

1 we will give you a delivered price at once. 

Please enclose 2.cent stamp in your inguiry for 

r Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY, , 200 Broadway, Saginaw, Mich. 
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Kornelia Kinks t/a Ce 
S —— ‘®) 


“Ain’t he a likely pickaninny? That’s what comes from 
eatin’ co’n. Co’n fed folks is cheerful. They is always up 
an’ doin’. You’ve no idea how much good eatin’ they is 
in a package of Ko’n Kinks until you try it. It’s good for 


the fambly and for every one in the fambly.” 
— Kornelia Kinks. 


Korn-Kinks, the new food, corn and 
e malt, to be eaten cold or hot, for 











breakfast and all meals. For sale at 
all grocery stores. 5c. a package. 


The H-O Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Vital Importance of 
Uncolored Soap 


HERE’S acertain big, 

I strong, clear com- 

plexioned man —who 
has never been sick a day in 
his life. 

Do you know why? Be- 
cause he’s a soap and water 
cure man and he takes great 
care of his skin. 

The skin isn’t merely a 
covering for the body; it’s 
one of the most important 
organs of the body. 

It contains 28 miles of 
glands (pores) which should 
daily discharge at least two 
pounds of waste or effete 
matter (as moisture) to keep 
the body healthy. 

If the pores become 
clogged with flakes of dead 
skin (constantly scaling off) 

—or atoms of dirt and dust 
and grease, your skin will not 
discharge the 2 pounds of 
waste, but will retain it in 
the body to create a 
disturbance. 





“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 


It’s the care of the 
skin that makes Mr. 
Man feel and look so 
good, 

It’s the meglect of 
the skin which gives 
rise to some bodily 
ailments and_makes 
the most of us irrit- 
able, peevish and 
mentally depressed. 

There’s only 
one thing you ~* 
must be care- ‘SS, _- 
ful of, how- Le 
ever, im Car-  cceorrsestitey 
ing for your ..e- 
skin, and that’s 
the soap you use. oo of 

You see, there’s” ”  * oF PH. 
alot of artificially colored soap sold today with 
very pretty names and wrappers—that is colored 
for a purpose. It may be to hide an excess of 
alkali (which eats the skin) and certain very cheap 
materials that smell vilely, soon turn rancid, and 
create skin irritations. 

The soap you need is one made from high grade, 
pure materials—a white or uncolored soap. The 
higher the grade of soap materials used, the more 
white or uncolored and odorless the soap will be. 

There is only one soap that is made from the 
highest grade materials and which is, therefore, 
the whitest and cleanest smelling—that is 
Fairy Soap. 

It retails at only 5 cents a cake—because it 
contains no needlessly expensive perfume, and 
no artificial coloring matter. 

Fairy Soap is made from sweet and fresh edible 
fats—(the kind your butchers sell you on your ten- 
derloin steak) and pure cocoanut oil from Ceylon. 

Fairy Soap is sold everywhere. 

















THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 


Fairy Soap was granted hichest possible awards at both St. Louis 
and Portland Expositions. 
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player om — | 


| 9 i e of metal instead of | 
| wood foot leather 


In every Piano Player there are 65 primary and 65 secondary pneumatics, or bellows. 
(See illustrations at bottom of page.) These | 30 pneumatics operate the wooden fingers which 
4 strike the keys of the piano. 

In all Piano-Players except the Cecilian these pneumatics are made of wood and 
4 leather, and the constant changes in the weather, from hot to cold, from wet to dry, etc., 
cause them sooner or later to split or leak, and then the Player must be repaired. i 

Ask the man who owns one if this is not so. 

In the Cecilian Piano-Player the primary and secondary pneumatics, and also the wind chest, 
are built of steel, brass, and phosphor bronze, and consequently are never affected by atmospheric } 
| or climatic changes of any kind, and practically do away with all necessity for repairs. ‘ 
Furthermore, the Metal Action of the Cecilian enables it to give a more perfect musical per- 
1 formance than anything heretofore accomplished by any Piano-Player. 

The Metal Action is now put into the Cecilian (cabinet) Piano-Player, the Sohmer-Cecilian, 
and the Farrand-Cecilian pianos. q 






























FULL PARTICULARS SENT ON REQUEST. 
° The = 
FARRAND 
COMPANY. 
: DETROIT, 
: MICH... 
sonten, Eng. 
\f OLD STYLE Paris, France. 9) OLD STYLE 2 | LL 
PRIMARY PNBUMATIC SECONDARY PNEUMATIC “ 
| MADB OF WOOD AND LEATHER MADE OF WOOD AND LEATHER ; 
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This Book 


was read by more people during the past month than any other single book published 
this season. It is working a revolution in man’s comfort and safety. 

It is, so far as we know, the first scientific text-book ever written on the subject of 
the care of the face as applied to shaving and is worth its weight in gold to any man who 
doesn’t wear a beard. It would be worth a good deal to him, too, if he only knew it. 


Send for a Copy To-day. Mailed Prepaid! Free of all cost to you 


In the back are some pages about the Gillette Safety Razor which are worth reading, too. 

A Gillette Safety Razor and the twelve double-edged blades that come with it will solve your shaving 
problem for months to come. Each blade will give from 15 to 20 clean shaves of comfort. When at last 
it commences to “pull” a little, throw away the blade, like an old pen, and slip in a new one. The razor 
itself will last a lifetime—extra blades cost about 2 cents a week—50 cents for package of ten. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep them, send us $5 for standard “triple silver” plated set in handsome 
veivet-lined, leather-covered case. If after 30 days’ trial you are not satisfied we will refund your money. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 255 Times Bldg., New York 





Safety 
Razor 





—and 


Lather Shavel 
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HE wonderful thing about the Edison 
Phonograph as an entertainer is that it 
gives you your kind of amusement— 

your kind of music. That’s because it gives 

any kind. The man who likes old-fashioned 
ballads is apt to think, because he has never 
heard the Edison sing a ballad, that it is a rag- 
time instrument. 

You must hear the Edison Phonograph sing or play the kind 
of music you like. Then you will know. It is very easy to hear 
the Edison. There is at least one store in every town where you 


can hear it free, or where they will gladly show it to you. If you 
cannot find that store in your town, write to us and let us tell you. 


We will be glad to send free to any one who asks an interesting illus- 
trated book showing the great variety of entertainment to be had 
with the Edison Phonograph. 


National Phonograph Company 
38 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainglee’s 
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Grand Operafor the EdisonP honogr 


“Wilt thou recall 
that day” 


rom 


“The Flying Dutchman” 


HIS is the month of grand opera in New York. A new interest in the 

great singers of the world has been given by the opening of Hammer- 

stein’s Manhattan Opera House, and now New York City is the only 
city in the world where grand opera is given ona grand scale in two opera houses 
at the same time. This unusual interest in grand opera gives a special point to 
our announcement of five new grand opera records. 


B 41—‘‘ Nobil Dama" (‘‘ Noble Lady"’), ‘‘Gli Ugonotti’’ (‘‘The Huguenots"’)—Meyerbeer. By 
ario Ancona, Baritone. Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment. 


B 42—‘‘Guardate pazzo son’ io’ (‘‘ Behold Me, I am Mad”’), ‘‘Manon Lescaut”’—Puccini. By 
Florencio Constantino, pa Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment, 

B 43—Gebet (Prayer), ‘‘ Allmaecht’ge Jungfrau "’ (‘‘ All-powerful Virgin”), ‘‘Tannhauser '’"—Wag- 
ner. By Mme. Rappold, Soprano. Sungin German. Orchestra accompaniment. 

B 44—“‘ Bella siccome un angelo” (‘‘ Beautiful as an Angel'’), ‘‘Don Pasquale’’—Donizetti. By 


Antonio Scotti, Baritone. Sungin Italian. Orchestra accompaniment. 


B 45—‘‘ Willst jenes Tags” (‘* Wilt thou recall that day”), ‘‘Der Fliegende Hollaender"' (‘‘ The 
Flying Dutchman’ "Wagner. By Alois Burgstaller, Tenor. Sung in German. Orchestra 
accompaniment. 


Comment on this list is almost unnecessary. Wherever music is known and loved 
these songs are great. Rappold, Scotti and Burgstaller have sung in grand opera all 
over this country. Ancona is Hammerstein’s new baritone. Constantino is now singing 
in the South with the San Carlos Opera Company. Two selections are from Wagner, in- 
cluding the always popular ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” Puccini is of special interest not only 
on account of his ‘‘Madame Butterfly” playing here, but also on account of the fact that 
he is now visiting in this country and conducting his own operas in Néw York. 


If you love good music, go to the nearest Edison store and hear these grand opera records. These five 


make forty-five Edison Grand Opera Records. The complete list will be sent to any one on request. If 
you iike grand — music, write for itto-duy. Ask for Grand Opera Selections, Supplement No. 5. Any- 
way, if you care for music, let us send you the following Edison Musical Library. Ask for it to-day, but 


it will not be mailed until January 28th : 
Phonogram for February — Supplemental Catalogue — Complete Catalogue 


38 Lakeside Avenue National Phonograph Company ORANGE, N. J, 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE !S THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 





“ ' o ‘a A 
a HE CALL that is heard everywhere for 
| a, the delicious liquid dentifrice 


rows more extended and more 
imperative day by day as the hon- 
esty and curity of the best-known 
dentifrice becomes knowntothe | 
ever-increasing thousands of users. | 

nd the call grows more beautiful | 
as the accumulating benefits glisten 
inthe mouth. Itis health and Qeauty 
and comfort. Call for RuBifoam 
and be sure you getit. 


25 CENTS EVERYWHERE 
aaa Le /, Morr da Lowet Mss. 
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If you can't guess 
hold before a mirror 


dotside inso ti seus204 
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For cuts, wounds and_ bruises, 
POND’'S EXTRACT has proved 


its value in thousands of cases. 


Every home should have a bot- 











tleof POND’S EXTRACT within 
instant reach, to provide against 


the accidents so sure to 
occur in every family. 


The Standard 
For 60 Years 


Refuse substitutes. Ordinary witch hazel 
has not the strength, purity or healing prop- 
erties which havemade POND S E-X TRACT 
famous 

Interesting booklet, ‘‘First Aid to 
the Injured"’ free if you write. 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agents 
Dept. & 78 Hudson St., New York 
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